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Finding New Outlets for Cotton Goods Surplus 


Export Markets Offer a Partial Solution of Problem of Over-Production—Need of Change in Approach and in 
Methods—Some Progress Being Made at Present Time—Better Sales Methods Have Proved 
. Great Aid—Sec. Hoover a Believer in Exports 


By Louis Bader 


HE expansion of the cotton-in- 
dustry has been so great dur- 
ing the last 20 years that its 
capacity has been, and _ is, 
greater than the demands made upon 
it tor some time. This is evident 
when we consider (1) that the world- 
wide growth of the industry in spin- 
dles has been 50%, while the popula- 
tion-increase during the same period 
has been only 17%; (2) that, with the 
exception of the abnormal years due 
to the World War, the dividends on 
capital invested in Great Britain and 
in the United States for the same 
period has averaged only about 5%: 
3) that the British industry has 
found it necessary to control produc- 
tion for several extended periods dur- 
ing that time, because of poor busi- 
ness, and large curtailment has been 
necessary in our own industry during 
the last four years; (4) that, during 
these 20 years, excepting for the war- 
vears, the narrowing margin between 
the price of raw material and the 
finished gray cloth has continued, in¢ 
eating an increasingly keen competi- 
tion for the available business; and 
3) that we have a possible normal 
production of woven cloth of about 
§.500,000,000 sq. yds. against a con- 
sumption that is figured at 6,100,000,- 
100 sq. yds 
During the last six vears, it has 
heen quite evident in the cotton textile 
dustry that running all the machin- 
ery at full speed for a few months 
each year 


surplus. 
ng the rest of the vear, this sur- 
us is slowly worked off, and curtail- 
ment of production is more or less 
This will continue to be the 
ise so long as insufficient attention is 
t Until domestic 


creates a large 


evere 


to the market. 
mption and 

up to our producing capacity, 
mills should 
It must be ap- 


export-shipments 


he construction of new 
e held in abeyance. 

that present new construction 
listinguished from replacement- 
uction) is at the expense of 


now in existence. This is a 


of economic waste. 

argument may be advanced 
favorable 
n and improved machinery, the 
onstruction is able to produce 


by reason of more 


heaply and so is economically 





justified. This, however, 
(1) when competition new 
mills to sell their product at the low- 
est possible price, and (2) when the 
new mill replaces worn out machinery 
about to be discarded. The machin- 
ery in a cotton mill is the most ex- 
pensive part of the plant, and can be 
used only for making cotton goods. 
When a plant must be scrapped long 
before it 


is true only, 


forces 


has outlived its usefulness 
because of the construction of a new 
have a 


and unnecessary plant, we 


waste. The cotton goods industry has 
been suffering from just this, both in 
this country and in’ England, for 
some time, and shows it in the mate- 
rial form of tremendous losses from 
operation, 


It would that, when a new 


plant is proposed, a scientific inves- 


seem 


tigation should be made as to the de 
sirability thereof. To illustrate what 
such investigation would show, let us 
that in there 
enough spindles to care for the then 


assume 1909 were 
consumption of 
Investigation 


per capita 
cloths, 


cotton 

then 
show that the per capita consumption 
of cotton 


would 


cloths has remained the 
The National 


Research in_ its 


same since. Bureau of 
Economic News 
Bulletin of April 20, 1925, reports its 
estimates of vearly increase in popula 
tion of the United States 


estimates show an average vearly in- 


| hese 


crease for the iast 16 vears of 1.55%. 
Further investigation shows that dur- 
ing these same I5 years we had an 
average yearly increase in spindles of 
2.18%. Unless 


increase the per capita consumption 


means be found to 
and unless new markets be discovered, 
addition ot cotton 
machinery 
To this must be added 
the new equipment to care for re- 


our net vearly 
manufacturing 
exceed 1.55%. 


need not 


placement. This is all the new ma 


chinery that we need to erect. 


Export Markets 

With a producing capacity larger 
than 
time, a real problem faces the indus 
finding 
demand for the product so as to sell 
the normal output of the 


necessary and growing all the 


try in ways to increase the 


industry. 


\ great effort has been made to in 
crease our exports ot cotton cloth and 
considerable 


has met with 


lor the 


success. 
IQl0-14, 
we exported 298,574,000 sq. yds., and 


four-vear average 


for the four-vear average 1921-1925, 


these exports rose to 518,000,000. 


Undoubtedly something more can be 


done in this direction to help the in- 


dustry. We should go at it properly 
and with 
methods » sell goods in 
this country. We = should 


customer what he 


vigor, using the same 
necessary t 
give the 
wants, and do it im 
a pleasing manner, paving due atten 
tion to the methods 


foreign country. 


necessary in a 
In this way, a con 


siderable addition to our sales in 


foreign markets can be effected. 


This is illustrated in a measure by 


our exports ot 818,751,000 sq vds. in 


1920. We are now taking the neces 
sary steps to secure more business 
from foreign markets 
Changes in Approach 
Prior to 


1910, all of our cotton 


eoods shipped to foreign markets 


were sold through the export 


com- 
mission houses. These firms usually 
sold everything from pins to locomo- 
tives \lthough special agents ot 
the Department of Commerce study- 
ing foreign markets for the sale of 
our own manufactures of cotton goods 


nearly always reported that American 


cotton fabrics vere the superior ol 
other makes in those markets, we 
made little progress During 1913, 


Great Britain shipped to her foreign 


markets over 7.000,000,000 yds of 


cotton cloths, while we shipped to 


those same markets a little more than 


450,000,000 vds. or about 6% ot the 


amount shipped by Great Britain. 
With superior merchandise and 
cheaper prices for the same quality, 
the conclusion seems to be inescapal le 


that our lack of success was due to 
the method of marketing our cloths 
abroad and to our indifference to this 
Export commission houses 


kind of 


business 


handling conceivable 


every 


article could hardly he expected to 


push cotton goods mn the wav neces- 


sary to take Husmess iwavy trom 


powerful and strongly —intrenched 


competitors. 
Elimination of Commission Houses 


sales 
and the lack of wisdom in not going 


The possibilities of foreign 
after this business properly were seen 
during the World War. 
paratively tew 
export 


In the com- 
vears since then, the 
commission house as a mer- 
chandiser has almost completely dis- 
appeared. Nearly all Worth Street 
commission houses and all converters 
as well as some dry goods jobbers are 
offering goods direct to the customer 
in foreign markets. Complete sampl- 
ing campaigns are undertaken; sales- 
men are sent to foreign markets (not 
always so well equipped for the work 
as they should be); in 


some Cases, 


resident agents are engaged: in the 
more important markets, branches are 
opened ; and, in a small way, some ad- 
vertising is indulged in. 


Better Sales Methods 


Owing partly to these better selling 


methods, the high pomt of exports 
was reached in 1920 when over Soo, 
000,000 vds oft cotton cloths were 
shipped out Since then our ship- 
ments, as well as those of other ex- 


porting countries, have tallen off but 


it is a noteworthy fact that. in the 
season 1923-1924, I¢ngland’s exports 


were about $,500,000,000 vals and 


those of the United States 464,000,000 
vds. In the case ot England. this 
was only about SIXty per cent of het 


exports for 1913. In the case ot the 


United States, the export were 
slightly in excess of one hundred per 
cent of 1913. England has put forth 


vreat effort to recover this trade be- 
cause the profitable operation of her 


machinery depends almost altogether 


upon trade with foreign markets. 


We, therefore, may consider that it is 
have held 


a notable achievement to 


the trade of 1913. This was no doubt 


largely due to the direct and better 
methods 


issistance 


selling 


emploved and the 
greate! rendered to the 
\merican export trade by the Depart 
ment of Commerce \s we get back 
to what should now be the normal 
volume ot exports, we can reas: nably 
hope to increase these sales 

lo export markets like China, the 
Dutch Kast Indies, 
(creat 


and the near [cast, 


Britain and some of the uro- 








(1598) 


pean countries ship large quantities 


of cotton goods. Our shipments to 
these markets have dwindled to al- 
most nothing. Dr. Julius Klien, head 
x the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, points out that 
the Dutch East Indies import annu- 
ly about $50,000,000 of cotton 
LOOK and that our share amounts 
to about one-tenth of one per cent. 
\ portion of this business, sufficiently 
irge to be profitable, might be se- 

re rough cooperation effort on 


e part of the largest factors in the 


cotton industry Under the authority 
he Webb Act 1 Cooperative group 
might be tormed to study what is 
eeded te ye done to eet the trading 
( htion these larve markets, 
\ ] lel c t tile nece S 
oduce the cloth required. at 
t ri ecess t t € 
r ‘ operat t € ort 
f r 1 t r t Oo 
t ’ t ror ets 
te inrve econ proT 
ol : ereto , ving 
t 1 © t 
t 1 sé t 
LT | 
“ 
t T t 
{ t t t 
eos 
t cle ‘ \ 


Russian Textile Representative 
Visiting Ls. 


aa Fo Ix 
Mos} \ Lextile ] tituite \le 0 
1 cha 1 rf) eve Col 
Nn ) esent  \ in this 
1 lhe professor chairmat 
rT tandardization comn ittee on 
Woo and 1s verv mucl interested mn 
standardization here as he desires to 
oordinate  Russiat standards with 
those of America and England 
He as also investigating the pos 
byrhitie supplying mills of the 
Voscow District with rags trom 
\met can Tay dealers The \malga 
mated kine Woolen Mills of the Mos- 
cow District 1s composed ¢ sixteel 
mills, and the concern is now con- 
templating the erection of a large new 
woole1 and worsted mill in \loscow, 
Russia Phe professor who is man- 


iver of the engineering department is 
interested in getting mtormation on 


mill, 


be equipped in the most 


the best equipment for the new 
as it is ti 


modern American plan possible in re 


machinery, transportation 


humidification, ete 


Poronto Hosiery ¢ Juting 


PoRONTO, ONT., CANADA The an 


nual outing of the 


( O., Ltd., 


1 


lalhousie, 


loronto Hosiery 
was held recently at Port 
a two-hour sail across the 
lake from Toronto 


that 


The day was all 


could be desired and the picnic 


enjoved immensely by 


the emploves 


and their families 
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Growth of Wool Cooperatives 





Volume of Wool Handled in 


This Way Has Doubled in 


Six Years 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

W JOL, has been sold cooperatively 

by farmers and ranchers in the 
United States for half a century or 
more. The oldest cooperative wool 
marketing organization in existence is 
believed to be the Putnam County 
\Wool Growers Association of Green 
castle, Ind 
have been selling wool cooperatively 
1885 


Farmers in that locality 
since There is little doubt, ac 
\gri 


culture, that the beginning of cooper 


cording to the Department of 


ative wool marketing in this country 

dates back considerably farther than 

he available records go. 
Nevertheless, the largest growth in 


he wool cooperative movement has 
place in the last six vears 


little 


taken 


There was but increase in the 


number of wool cooperative associa 
ons in the 10 vears prior to 1919 
e that vear however, the number 
more than doubled \loreovet 

wut 759 of the wool handled co 
1Vel\ 11) IQO24 Was handled by 
ronal or State-wide organizations 
lwenty-two associations of this type 
iperating in 22 States, handled nearly 


Their 


¢ . ° 


Mnbership was in the neighbor 


12,500,000 Ibs oO} wool in 1924 


ood of 20,000 


(Cooperative handling of wool 1s 


facilitated by the fact that the com 


ly tical] 
NOodity Is practically 


nonperishable 
\nother advantage to the farmer is 


that Wool se 


ig is not a complicated 


business according to the Department 


of Agriculture. Sometimes a single 


ale will dispose of a vear’s output 


for a large number of wool growers 
lhese features of the crop have often 
enabled wool 


growers to cooperate 


formal o1 


in marketing without any 


and without 
amount of capital. wool co- 
operatives have frequently followed 
this method. In recent years, how- 
ever, the rise of State and regional 
associations has called for a greater 


ganization, any large 


Local 


measure of formal organization. 
Fairly data 
been compiled by the department re- 


comprehensive have 
earding active wool marketing asso- 
ciations in all United 
States. It has detailed reports trom 
68 organizations located in 32 States. 


parts of the 


lwenty-seven of these associations 


are independent locals. Twenty-two 


are regional or State-wide pools, one 


is a sales agency doing a_ national 
business, II are associations — that 
handle wool only incidentally, and 


seven are educational or service Of- 
While this list may not 


W Ot )| 


ganizations. 


include all the active cooper 
tives in the country, it is believed to 
represent considerably more than 80% 
a 


of all the cooperative business done 
in wool. 

Eighteen of the 27 independent lo 
cal cooperative associations have been 
wreanized since 1QTO. Nearly 
000 Ibs. of wool were handled in 1924 

| 


4.000, 


by the 27 independent local associa 


tions Ohio has more wool producers 
in cooperative associations than any 
other State. holds 
ond place in this respect, and Indiana, 
Dakota, New 
and West Virginia follow in the order 


Five regional associations in 


Oregon the sec 


South York, Tennessee 
given 
1924 each had a membership exceed- 
ing 1,500. The other associations ot 
this type had memberships of less than 
Wool cooperative associations 


1,500, 
in 29 States handled 16,323,594 lbs. ot 
(Continued on page 73) 





COTTON CONSUMPTION 


AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 


Cotton consumed, cotton on hand and active cotton spindles, 
as reported by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census for the month of August, 1925 and 1924, with statistics 
of cotton consumed, for the 12 months ending July 31, is given 
below. The statistics of cotton in this report are given in 
running bales, counting round as half bales, except foreign cot- 


ton, which is in equivalent 500-pound bales. 


cluded.) 


(Linters not in- 





| 
( t 1 ed | Cotte hand 
ak August 31— 
\ Cott 
| ~ + spindles 
I Year | active 
August 
United State 1925 “448. 665/*6,191,349| *680,527 *1,040,178 31,269,774 
1924 357.380) 5,680,554 §52.789 802,064 29 010,630 
Cotton-growing State 1925 302 604 4,718,611 335,220 948 ,151/16,479, 272 
1924 245,779 3,858,317 226,229 705 ,111.15,291,114 
New England Stat 1925 121,187) 1,639,071 300 , 668 56 ,683.13,183,432 
1924 93,018) 1,524,777] 283,981 52,407 12,192,552 
All other State 1925 24,874 333,717 44,639 35,344 1,607,070 
1924 18,583 287,460 42,579 44,546 1.526.964 
* Includes 16,167 Eg. 6,197 other for 764 Am-Eg and 265 sea-island consumed, 41,722 Ex. 


90 278 other for 


1,678 Am-Eg and 515 sea-island in 
) 






2,263 Am-Eg and 2,500 sea-islar 
public storage. 
3,968 sea-isiand. 
ales cx 


ng establish 





i in consuming est., 


and 7,887 Eg 14,758 
12-months consumption 190,833 
nsumed during August in 1925 and 44,926 bales 
ents on August 31, 1925, and 82,816 bales 
presses in 1925, and 44,239 bales in 1924 
, 31 amounted to 651,065 bales in 1925 and 










September 19, 1925 


Spinners’ Outing in Phil 


Large Delegation from Boston 
Novel Entertainment Feature. 
Elaborate arrangements have 

completed by the Field Day ( 

mittee of the National Associatio: 

Worsted and Woolen Spinners 

their annual outing to be held \\ 

day, September 21, at the Manu 
turers’ Country Club, near Phil: 
phia. The committee, which 
been working steadily during the 

months to make this occasion a 

cess, announces that according t 

ceptances already in hand it wil 

the largest outing ever held by 
association. The committee in cl 
of the day’s program is composs 


Krnest Townson, Kent Mfg 
Clifton Heights, chairman, Walte 
Larzelere and Wm. H. Richa: 
of Philadelphia, Edward Lege: 


Legge and Howard Y: 
of Davis Young and Anderson, 
senting 
Spinners and_ their 
New England. will 
Philadelphia early 


Perey E. 


Boston. 

guests Cc 

from arrive 
Monday m 

which has bee: 

North Phi 


phia station, where the committe: 


on a special car, 
gaged, detraining at 
them taken t 
\lanufacturers’ 


arrange to have 


new Country | 
situated in one of the attractiv« 
urban districts. It is 


drive to the club will 


believed 
furnish o1 
the enjoyable features to visit 
Breakfast will be served upon 
at the clubhouse after which the 
sports program will begin. The 
golf tournament will be playe: 
President's | 
which was donated several vears 


possession of the 


by a former president of the 
ciation, N. B. Kneass Brooks 


Base-Ball Game 
In addition to the formal pla 
the tournament, there will be a 
ting contest in the 
which attractive prizes will be 
offered. A base-ball game, whic! 
expected to prove one of the 1 


afternoor 


entertaining sports of the day, 
be played, with teams _ representi! 
and Philadelphia contendin 
for the inter-city championship 
the evening an informal dinnet 
be held at the club after whicl 
eral novel features in the way of e1 
tertainment will be presented, deta 
in regard to 


Bost m 


being clos 
guarded by the committee unt! 
day of the outing. 


these 


Cotton in Alabama Is All Open 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Cottor 

\labama is opening earlier than « 

known before in the history ot 

ton raising in the State. According 

to reports from all sections of 

State the entire cotton crop of 

bama is now practically open 

is said to be due largely to the unu 

dry, hot weather which prevailed 

ing the last of August and the 

part of According 

official reports the crop this yeat 

be equally as large, and the stap 

good, as was the crop of 1924 


September. 
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Textile Tide Turned 


{ T appears as though the tide has definitely 
turned in the textile selling markets, almost 
ithout exception. Raw materials, with the 

exception of wool are higher than they were a 

month ago and there is nothing to indicate a 

change in trend. This alone is sufficient to 

elminate much of the uncertainty which has 
ominated the entire textile situation and which 
as been the chief cause for hand-to-mouth 
buving \dd to this an amount of curtail- 
ment in textile mills unprecedented for any 
season of the year, with the consequent shrink 
we of stocks and dithculty of securing prompt 

livery and you have a combination of con- 
ditions which should naturally cause the 

ver to alter his position toward the market. 

No one is growing hysterical over the situa- 

n, for there are spots in one division of the 
market or another that improvement has not 
touched. That the greater readiness of buvers 
to anticipate requirements means the abandon- 
ment of the hand-to-mouth policy is not gen 
erally believed, but at the same time it 1s felt 
hat on a good many lines of, goods the pur 
suance of this policy has brought about a con- 
dition which should cause the average buver 
onsiderable apprehension and which may de- 

Ve lop a decided modification of sales policy. 

ln the cotton goods field the upward trend 
raw material has had the most potent in 
fluence on prices but added to this the general 

mill curtailment, both in the South and in New 

l-ngland, both voluntary and enforced, has 

heen a prominent contributing factor not only 
to the strengthening of prices but also to 
the increased buying of the trade. The latter 
know that stocks are depleted, for otherwise 
there would not be difficulty in securing de- 
livery such as is being experienced at the 
present time. It is encouraging to note in this 
division a volume of orders which is gradually 
spreading to many other lines than those in 
which the movement originally started. 

In the silk market raw material has like- 
ise plaved an important part in continued 
buving as well as general firmness in price. 

Production continues at a high rate and there 

seems little prospect of a falling off due to 

high raw material costs. Manufacturers here, 
well as in the cotton manufacturing sec- 
are said to have no accumulation of raw 
stock or of manufactured goods and_ their 
chases on present levels should be a fac- 
in the maintenance of prices all along 
line 

Vool is the exception in the raw material 
kets, although prices are much more firm- 
aintained than was the case a few months 

The opening of the London sales this 
indicates a slightly higher basis. The 

ic situation in this division is somewhat 
ed. Labor difficulties in the women’s gar- 
int trade may interfere with liberal opera- 
+ on dress goods fabrics for the time be- 
hut in men’s wear it is reported that a 


wider distribution on original orders was se- 
cured than was thought likely at the opening 
of the season. 


It now remains to be determined whether 
duplicate orders will take care of the majority 
of mills’ product. As far as the outlook is 
concerned there seems every indication that 
business on light-weights will increase steadily 
when clothiers gain some idea of their trade's 
requirements and that there will be a decided 
call for heavy-weight suitings and overcoat 
ings. The latter have been bought sparingly 
and requirements are certainly nowhere near 
filled. More or less congestion and failure to 
secure desired merchandise may be witnessed 
before long. 

Irom the above it would seem as thoug! 
the generally healthy business © situatior 
throughout the country which has not beet 
reflected in the textile industry will reach into 
this industrial field and that a more satisfac 
tory period both for manufacturers and_ fot 
the distributing traders will ensue 

>* * 
A New Note in Women’s Wear 
Fabrics 


changed 


HOLLY 


shown to buvers of women’s wear for 


fabrics are being 


next spring from any which they have seen 
hitherto. Behind the really new note in this 
branch of the woolen and worsted goods in 
dustry, is the rapid development of silk and 
rayon mixtures. Sellers admit and the new 
fabrics disclose the fact that the effects pro- 
duced would be impossible without the ad 
mixture of these glossy fibres. 

Opening of their spring line by the Botany 
Worsted Mills on Thursday of this week was 
particularly interesting and significant because 
of the fact that these factors discarded all 
precedent and instead of using the silk and 
rayon for brilliant decorations and multi-color 
effects, they used the mixture to soften mono 
tone and two tone effects and to lend supple 
ness to the fabric. Their new line includes 
no novelties except for their prints on flannel 
and wool tafteta, but instead presents a group 
of exclusive and carefully planned weaves in 
relatively sheer fabrics finished, in soft colors. 
Out of about 30 distinctly different fabrics, 
only four or five appear without the introduc 
tion of rayon or silk. 

This conservative use of plain fabrics com 
ing from so good a source of style authority 
is significant of what may be the trend through 
the bulk production of the market in the near 
future. Though at first glance the value ot 
silk and rayon introduction appears to be the 
chance for bright colors and gloss, and it is 
being generally so used, there are good author- 
ities on the market who believe that the more 
lasting method is the deeper mixture of these 
brilliant fibres for the production of a subtle 
change in texture of woolens and worsteds, 
some of which Botany has fittingly called 
“Mother of Pearl” effects. 


The color range of this latest spring open- 
ing is also distinctive in that the pastels have 
been brought back again in great variety rang 
ing down to the very lighest shades. The 
whole offering is a sharp change from the 
commonplace fabrics and the commanding 
colors of recent seasons 


* * * 


The Coming Chemical Show 
‘oo WORLD has followed the policy 

of utter frankness in discussion of the 
various expositions appealing to the textile 1 
dustry. It has believed in the fundamental 
idea of an exposition but has held that the 
number of such shows must be kept down and 
that each must have outstanding textile in 
terest if it is to have the support of ou 
industr\ \s a consequence of this policy, 
stated editorially at the conclusion of the last 
Chemical Exposition that phases pertaining t 
] 


textile manufacture had been subordinated 


am 
ley¢ uh <a £ > ‘ 
wse relating to chemical manutacture 
lhis vear VTextire Wortp can be as vet 
erous with its endorsement as it was then wit 
its criticism. The plan outlined for the Tent! 
: 


osition of Chemical Industries to be held 
it the Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept 
28 to Oct. 3, includes so much of vital interest 


‘ 1 ] 


o the textile industry that it will warrant the 


lance and study of our manufacturers 


atten 
in general. The exhibits of ravon and the con 
sideration of this fibre in meetings to be held 
In conjunction with the show, are of them 
selves sufficient to command widespread in 
terest and to repay visitors for the time spent 
The meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics t 


at the Palace 


be held on Tuesday of that week is anothet 
vital reason for enthusiasm. 

The science of chemistry underhes a large 
part of the technique of textile manufacture 
I’ xploitation of the application of this science 
to our industry, as planned for this vear’s 
Chemical Show, earns for that exposition an 
established place in the textile calendat 

* * 


* 
A Triple Purpose 
\ST vear the management of the Carolinas 

—ixposition introduced a feature which 
lifted that show above the level of routine ex 
hibitions and gave it a real meaning in its 
relation to textile manufacture. This feature 
was the Textile Diversification Dinner, one of 
the best attended and most important textile 
meetings ever held in the South. 

This vear it will retain this feature and in 
addition will include other phases which will 
make the show a purposeful one. The style 
exposition and contest will have the double 
object of developing style consciousness so fat 
as textiles are concerned, and of adding im 
petus to the consumption of cotton goods. 

Linking up these vital factors of manufac 
turing diversification, style development and 
expanding textile use should guarantee real 
success to the Carolinas Exposition to be held 
at Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 21 to Oct. 3. 
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Wool Trade Outing 


Boston Association Holds Largely 


Attended Field Day 


Boston \bout 500 members and 
invited guests attended the ninth 
annual outing of the Boston Wool 


lrade Association held at the Vesper 
(Country. Club, Lowell, Mass., Tues- 
day, Sept. 15. The band of the 
\rlington Mills supplied music during 
the day and an excellent lunch was 
available between the hours of 12 to 
3:30 p m 

In the afternoon, Francis Ouimet 
and Jesse L. Guilford played in a 
match in which Elmer Ward, “Buster” 


Forte, ©. Beaman, D. Jones, Perry 
Glover and Capt. K. D. Maccoll of 
the association also competed. The 


association team won by 4 to 3. 
number of 


guests in the 


There were a_ large 


members and regular 
golf contest, but prizes were reserved 
tor members in the three classes. 
lhe winners in these were: first divi- 
{ Guilford, 79 ¢ 
second division, best gross, H. # 


sion, best vTOSsS, i i. 


third division, best gross, 


». Dean, 97. 


ewer, 87; 
| 
I 


\Whippet racing was held under the 
iuspices of the Boston Whippet Club. 
Impromptu events included base run 
ning, hit and run, fungo batting tor 
distance, long distance throwing and 
infield throwing of baseball for ac 
eCuracy 


Leggin Cloth Bids Opened 


Four Concerns Submit Proposals 
to Philadelphia Depot 


Bids tor supplying the Vhiladelphia 


(Quartermaster Depot, 21st St. & Ore 
gon Ave., with 58,250 yds., ot olive 
drab leggin cloth, worsted warp, 


woolen filling, 17.5 to 18.5 ozs., pet 
lmear yard, 72 in. to 74 in. wide, 


were opened Sept. 16, at 10 a. m 


tandard time. Four concerns submit 


ted bids on this material: J. P. Ste 


ens & Co., Inc., New York, quoted 
$2.92 a vd., on 29,000 yds., and 


2.97 on 29,250 yds., terms 3% 


10 davs, 29, 20 davs. or 1% 30 days 


Delivery, 1,000 yds., within 56 days; 


3.000 vds., within 63 davs; 4,000 yds., 


within 70 days and_ the 


balance at 


the rate of 5,000 yds., weekly, except 


ing the last shipment which would be 


5.250 Vds 


Worumbo Co., New York, offered 


to supply this material at $2.91 75/100 


On 30,000 vds.. Ol $2.94 875 1000 for 


+} 


le total quantity, both quotations be 


Ing net 


Delivery ot 1.000 vds . to be 


made within 6 weeks and 4,000 yds., 
veekly thereafter Delivery of 30,000 
vds., to be complete in 14 weeks and 
total to be completed in 22 weeks 


Mig. Co.. 


2.93 on 


Kent Clifton Heights. Pa.. 


nd § = 500 vds.. S302 ON 
0,000 vds 


~ 32.05 on 15,000., S3.07 on 


5 OOO vds., 3.090 On ill 


10.70 vds.. 


uotations being net Delivery to 


start within 30 days and 10,000 vds., 


Patterson 
York, bid $3.14 net 


monthly thereaifte1 
{ reenough, Nev 


Yeliverv to start within & weeks and 
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“NOVEL,” AT LEAST 

A. W. Stoltz, of Mission, Texas, 
has made a novel suggestion to 
the Department of Agriculture for 
the use of the $238,000 of excess 
profits it recently announced was 
unclaimed on account of wool sold 
in 1918, and for which the De- 
partment has had an avalanche of 


applications. Mr. Stoltz wants the 
money turned over to him to buy 


at $7.00 an acre a 39,000 acre 
Texas ranch, which he would sell 
in small farm plots at $10.00 an 
acre. He wrote: “I can do it in 
less time than it will take for the 
Democratic party to elect a Demo- 
cratic president.” 


to be completed within 26 weeks. The 
last bid was received after time for 
opening proposals but was considered 
with the others. 


R. I. Sales Campaign Ends 


Support of Own State Sought by 
R. I. Manufacturers 
Pawtucket, R. I.—Rhode Island’s 
unique textile exhibition which was 
held during the week of Sept. 7 to 
12 in the Old Slater Mill, Pawtucket, 
as reported in columns last 
week, drew an attendance of 


these 
15,000 
The show was held under 
the auspices of the Rhode Island Loy- 
alty League in cooperation with mill 
men in the State. 


persons. 


\ sales event during which mer- 
chants in every city and town held 
window displays and conducted novel 
features to bring the fine quality of 
Rhode Island textile products to the 
attention of 
hibit 


the public and the ex- 
features of “Textile 


\W ee os 
brought to a 


were the 
\ppreciation These two 


events successful con- 


Rhode 


Island Loyalty League to promote the 


clusion the campaign of the 


welfare of the textile industrv of the 
State. 


Leaders in the 


Rhode Island Loy- 


alty League, an organization 


com 
prised of civic groups, chambers ot 


commerce, women’s clubs, etc., con- 
ducted the campaign to inform the 
public of the beauty and durability of 
fabrics made in the mills in this sec- 
tion of the country and to attain wide- 
spread 


publicity. for the quality of 


Rhode Island products 


Several new lines were among the 


exhibits. Rhea, a new product of the 
Lonsdale Co., made from China grass, 
having the sheen of linen, and said to 
be stronger than either 


ton, was shown 


linen or cot 
Printed broadeloths 
in Parisian designs were also shown 
by the Lonsdale Co 


Combination fabrics of silk, ravon 


and cotton, all three of which ma- 
terials take dye differently with beau- 
titul combinations of shades resulting, 
and shadow lawns were the<new lines 


ot the Valley 


Joseph Benn Corp 


Falls Co. at the show. 


showed alpaca 
chiffon, a mixture of alpaca and mo- 


hair which gives a fabric different 
from either material Mohair rugs 
which have a fine lustre and great 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Bradford-Durfee Opens 


Fall River School Starts New 
Year—New Students 

Fatt River, Mass.—The Bradford 

Durfee Textile School opened its day 

classes last Monday for the new 

The entering class com- 
prises the following new men: 


Mark Azza, West Barrington, R. IL.; 
Harold Bradshaw, Fall River; William 
H. Burns, Fall River; William Callahan, 
Fall River; Elwood F. Clark, Taunton; 
Paul A. Connelly, Fall River; James F. 
Conroy, Fall River; James M. Cooper, 
Providence, R. I.; Edward J. Downey, 
Fall River; Herman W. Gersch, Jr., 
South Swansea; Harry Gordon, Fall 
River; Theodore Guay, Fall River; 
George J. Hatch, Brookline; James F. 
Healey, Fall River; Robert Helfenbein, 
Fall River; Albert V. Holmes, Malden; 
Vincent J. Kelly, Fall River; Wellington 
H. King, Pottersville; Barney Lovit, 
Fall River; Aime Marquis, Fall River ; 
John T. Meagher, Fall River; Karl Rea- 
ber, Jr., Apponaug, R. I. 


school year. 


Registration for students in the day 
classes will be open for the next two 
weeks and, as in former years, it is 
expected that there will be additional 
men enrolled during that time. 

There has been only one change in 
the instruction staff this year. 
nard S. Hillman, assistant in the 
Chemistry and Dyeing 


Ber- 


Department, 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the Sidney Blumenthal & Co. of Shel- 
ton, Conn. This vacancy has been 
filled by the appointment of James J. 
McArdle, a graduate from the Chem- 
istry and Dyeing course. 

Registration for the evening class- 
es, which open Monday evening, Sept. 
21, was held on Thursday and Friday 
evening of last week. Registration 
in this department of the school will 
open during the first two 


weeks of evening classes. 


also be 


Wider Scope for School 


New Bedford School Plans 2-Year 
Course for Boys 

NEW Mass.—The New 

Bedford Textile School is confronted 


BEDFORD, 


with one ot the largest entering day- 
school classes that the institution has 
ever had. With a record number of 
applicants for entrance already on the 
list, Principal William Smith believes 
that the facilities of the school will be 
taxed to the limit for the 
More than 30 have already 
entered for the day classes, and as 
there will be at least 60 of the uppet 
classmen returning, the number of 
day students will probably exceed 100 

lhe capacity of the school for day 
students is in the neighborhood of 120, 


coming 
term. 


an average of 40 to each of the three- 
vear classes. An important new step 
authorized by the board of manage- 
ment is the establishment of a new 
two-year course for younger students, 
and this course is now being worked 
out by the faculty. It is designed to 
take care of grammar school gradu- 
ates with a view to filling, in a way, 
the function of 
training. An overwhelming 
ment at the New 


Schi 01 has 


vocational school 
enroll- 
Bedford Vocational 


demonstrated the indus- 
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trial trend of youths wishing to coi 
tinue their training after 
grammar school. 


leavin: 


In explaining the reasons for 
new course, Principal Smith sai 
“We have been confining our stude 
body to high school graduates «a 
students of that age, but that mak: 
them 17 or 18 years old when th: 
enter textile school and 20 to 22 ve: 
old when they complete our cours: 
When they are ready to go into a n 
they are at an age when they expe 
to get a man’s wage, and when th: 
experience difficulty in commandi 
that they deem their time spent in t 
school as wasted. Our trustees belie 
that there is room for young: 
students who can be given a two-ye. 
course, with somewhat less advan 
work, and made ready tor practi 
mill work at an age when they « 
still feel satisfied to work for a 
ginner’s pay in the mill and get suti 
cient experience to be worth a ma: 
pay by the time they reach 22.” 


? 


There have been no faculty chang: 
at the school outside of the resignativ 
of Albert Grimshaw, head of the dy: 
ing and finishing department of t 
school. This place has not yet been 
filled, but there are several applicants 
being considered. Mr. Smith 
nounces that he has two scholarships 
available at the school. 


Report Brogon Mills Seld to 
Appleton Co. 


It is reported on the best autho: 
that the purchaser of the 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., 


Brog 
is the Apple 


ton Co., Lowell, Mass., manut 
turers of outing flannel, ginghams 
etc. The directors have favored the 


sale of the plant to the company 
meeting of the stockholders will 


held on Oct. 13, at which time 


proposition will be submitted 
their acceptance. No statement 
to the proposed purchase price 


available but current market ¢ 
sip has it that it is in a neighbor! 
of $40.00 per spindle. 

The latest 
ment of the 
manufactures 


report) on the equ 
plant, whi 
flannel is 1 
30,468 ring spindle 
Woodward, Baldwi 


the selling agents. It 


Brogon 
outing 
it has go cards, 
and goo looms. 
& Co., are 
stated that the new plant will incre 
the facilities of the Appleton 
about 25%. It is expected 
eventually plans tor enlargement 
be worked out although = noth 
definitely has been determined as 
on this matter. 


Texas Textile Asso. Meet- 
The fall meeting of the Texas 
tile Association will be held fr 
and Saturday, Oct. 9-10, at Der 
Texas. The program and entet 
ment are under the direction of [1 
Kdmuston, superintendent 01 
(Tex) Cotton Mills 
president of the Association, (1 
C, Gilling, 


Denison 


superintendent 


Brazos Cotton Mills. \' 


\ alley 


Texas, is president. 


as a 





Lo 
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Georgia Executives Meet 


knowledge of Costs and Economy 
of Power Stressed 

\TLANTA, GA.—Discussion on use 
oi automatic temperature regulating 
devices in steam lines to cylinders and 
elsewhere on slashers, created interest 
at the session of the Textile Oper- 
ating Executives of Georgia, held here 
on Sept. 15. Accurate knowledge of 
cost of every construction was urged 
as a necessity if cotton mills are to 
operate profitably. 

(he returning of worn out supplies 
to supply room before issuing new 
supplies and charging shuttles and 
belts to individual looms were recom- 
mended to reduce supply bills. 

\ binder with rubber cushion under 
the leather strip was advocated to cut 
power consumption by looms. 

1). W. Anderson of New Holland 
and W. W. Arnold, Jr., of Manches- 
ter, led the discussion on weaving and 
slashing, respectively. Frank Asbury 
ot La Grange and Frank Williams of 
Fairfax, Ala., were elected members 
of the executive committee. 

[Yomplete details of the meeting 
will be published in a subsequent issue 
t TEXTILE Wor.p.] 


Farmers Able to Hold Cotton 
in Texas 
\usTIN, TEXAs.—It is evident to 
local authorities that the 1925 cotton 
crop in the drouth affected section 
lexas will not be forced on the 
market in excess of the ability of the 
market to absorb it; in fact there is 
every reason to believe that the entire 
lexas crop will be marketed slowly 
his vear. 
In about 55 counties in the center 
the State of Texas the continued 
lrouth, which really extends back into 
iy24, has cut the cotton crop to one- 
fourth or less of normal production. 
hank deposits in those sections 
here the crop is good indicate that 
he banks, with the usual outside co- 
eration, will be amply able to 
tnance the marketing of the crop in 
their localities without unduly forcing 
the market, and in this the farmers 
ire in good enough financial shape to 
iSSist. 
Farmers in the drouth district have 
heen fearing that 


Tor 


would 
ce them to rapidly market their 
hort crop, but they now have assur- 
ince that this will not be the case. 
lexas State Treasurer Hatcher has 
nnounced that there is $3,000,000 in 
the State treasury, which, with the 
‘onsent of the Depository Board, will 
be placed with bonded State banks in 
the affected area at 4% interest, to 
ined under proper conditions to 
e tarmers. This, Treasurer Hatch- 
s, can be done under the Texas 
vhich imposes on him the duty 
ositing the State’s surplus funds 
the State and reserve depositor- 
a rate of interest fixed by the 
aking board. 


necessity 


The Texas Farm 
Association also has 
available to the extent of about 


000. 


ue Cotton 
Ty 
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Diversification Dinner Sept. 29 





Important Event Scheduled in Conjunction with Carolinas’ 
Exposition at Charlotte, N. C. 


gel ANS are developing rapidly for 

the Textile Diversification Dinner 
to be held at Charlotte, N. C., in con- 
junction with the Carolinas Exposi- 
tion, which will take place in that city 
Sept. 21 to Oct. 3. The date of the 
dinner has been set for Tuesday, 
Sept. 29 instead of Friday, Sept. 25, 
as originally announced. It will be 
held at the Charlotte 
Commerce. 


Chamber of 


The principal speaker at the dinner 
will be Theodore H. Price, editor of 
Commerce & Finance, and in addition 
the following well-known _ textile 
authorities will deliver addresses: Ben 
F. Geer, president Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C.; W. J. Vereen of 
Moultrie, Ga., president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; Geo. S. Harris of Atlanta, 
president of the Georgia Cotton 
Manufacturers Association; J. FE. Sir- 
rine, president J. FE. Sirrine & Co., 
mill engineers, Greenville, S. C., and 
Colonel Leroy Springs of Lancaster, 
ha ae, 

Wi. oS: 


Southern 


Lee, vice-president of the 
Power Co., will act as 
toastmaster at the dinner and arrange- 
ments are being made to seat 850 
cotton mill executives, bankers and 
prominent business men of the East 
and South. 

In announcing this event, the Caro 
linas Exposition Co. 
follows: 


comments as 


“The Textile Diversification Dinner 
will be one of the big outstanding 
events held during the coming exposi- 
tion. 

“Last vear 650 prominent business 
men attended this dinner and it was 
necessary to turn away over 150 who 
desired to be present. 

“It was an event national in its 
significance and was covered in an 
elaborate fashion by all of the east 
ern financial papers and trade maga 
zines. TEXTILE Wortp, of* New 


York, devoted seven solid pages to an 
account of 
dinner. 


the proceedings at this 
Seldom if ever before in the 
United States have so many mill offi- 
cials been brought 
time. 


together at one 


“Since that dinner the subject of 
diversification has become almost a 
national slogan and the movement to 
wards diversifying textile production, 
starting at this dinner, has made head- 
way in all parts of the United States. 
Because of this fact intense interest 
centers about the subject and with the 
strong array of speakers and the 
elaborate program planned, it is cer- 
tain that fully 850 men of prominence 
will attend this year. 

“Plans for entertaining guests dur 
ing their visit to Charlotte as well as 
complete plans for arranging the 
dinner, are under the direction of the 
following committee; S. B. Alexander, 
chairman, J. Norman Pease, FE. P. 
Coles, Norman A. Cocke, P. L. Me- 
Mahon, Wills Hunter, Wm. H. 
Porcher, Fred H. White.” 


Russia’s Cotton, Flax and Hemp 
Crops Increasing 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Late esti 
mates received by the Russian In 
formation Bureau here show large 


industrial 
Union over last 


increases in the so-called 
crops of the Soviet 
vear. 

The cotton crop is expected to be 
33% larger than in 1924. It Is esti 
mated at 666,000 tons of raw cotton 
which will yield about 189,000 tons ot 
ginned cotton as compared with a pre 
war production of 


between 234,000 


and 252,000 tons ot ginned cotton, 
The crop of long staple flax is esti 
mated at 288,000 tons as compared 


with 216,000 tons last Hemp 


vear 
is expected to give a vield of 486, 
000 tons, as compared with 306,000 


tons in 1924. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 
National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Fifth Annual Field 
Day, Manufacturers Country Club, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 21, 1925. 


Made-in-Carolinas Exposition, Charlotte, N. C., 


Sept. 21-Oct. 3, 1925 


Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Divisions 1 and 2, Meeting 


and Dinner, Charlotte, N. C., 
Tenth Exposition of Chemical 
York, Sept. 28—Oct. 3, 1925. 


Committee D-13, American Society 


Greenville, S. C., Oct. 5-6, 1925. 


Exhibit of Textiles Made in New 


Mass., Oct. 7-24, 1925. 


Sept. 24, 1925. 
Industries, Grand Central 


New 


Palace, 
for Testing Materials, Fall Meeting, 


England, Boston Art Club, Boston, 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Southern Section, 


Annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 10, 1925. 


National Association of 
Copley Plaza Hotel, 

Southern Textile Association, Semi 
16-17, 1925. 


( ‘otton 


Fourth National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
Central Palace, New York, Nov. 30-Dec. 5, 
Knitting Arts Exhibition and Annual Convention of National 


Manufacturers, 
Boston, Oct. 14-15, 1925. 
Annual Meeting, 


Annual 


Convention, 
Columbus, Ga., Oct 


Grand 
1925. 
Association 


of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, Philadelphia, March 22-26, 1926 


International Textile 


chanics Hall, 


Exposition, 


Mass., April 13-14, 1926. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville 


Textile 
3oston, April 12-17, 1926 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring 


Exhibitors Association, Me 
Meeting, Boston, 


’ pi cc Nov. 1 f, 1926 
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Botanys New Spring Line 
Silk and Rayon 
Plain Rich Effects 


The showing of 


Uses Stresses 
spring, 1926, 
fabrics by the Botany Worsted Mills 
Which began on Thursday, Sept. 17, 
is embellished by the presentation of 
model garments made trom their new 
lines. This feature was carried 
through Friday and Saturday also in 
their offices at 200 Fifth avenue. 
Silk and Rayon in Mixture 
Che fabric offerings show a cour 
ageous departure from the past. Not 
only is there an absence of multi 
colored effects, except on the printed 
flannel and taffeta de laine, but in 
virtually every one of the new num 
bers silk or rayon plays an important 
part in mixture. The fabrics are all 
light in weight ranging trom 5!2 0z 
for the lightest suiting to 13 0z. for 
the heaviest coating, but there is no 
sense of fragility about them 
their durability is stressed 


in tact 
The line 
presents rich effects, some almost ot 
a hand loom = texture, in_ tabrics 
ind beauty 


vet which are not extremely high in 


which have much dignity 


price, ranging from $2.25 to $4.35 

In pricing the spring line calcula 
tion was made upon lower produ 
tion costs, with the result that excel 
lent values are offered 

Che opening shows a radical change 
in design, 
production. 


texture and quality o1 


In appearance the listed 
coatings, suitings, ensemble and dress 
fabrics present a strongly defined trend 
ol pearl 


1 


effects, due to the introduction ot silk 


toward metal and mothet 


in the construction of both woolens 


and worsteds. \ second change 
found in the 


noticeably hightet 


nN jhe tine 


weights predominating 


Sheer Fabrics Presented 
In the lightest of the tabrics, shim 
mering mosaic patterns, chevrons and 


broken block devisings are teature 


In stvling, the designs largely tend to 
delicate traceries and almost = indis 
tinguishable parallel lines in) great 


variety. Where the design presents a 


definite motif, small triangles, blocks 
and regularly spaced bars and plaid 
ings in metal tone prevail \lore 


familiar plain fabrics, also lustrous 
character, are reps, 


tattetas, 


Ottomans satin 


twills, crepe mousselines, 


cheviots, diagonals und tapestl 


weaves. lwo tone combinations, 


with and without the metal or pearl 
lusters, are also noted in a number ot 
reversible effects 

Confidence in reps and coverts 1 
expressed in the variety ot both plain 
and novel versions submitted.  (Crlace 
twills are also included 

\mong the various homespun o1 


tweed-like coatings and dress fabri 


of sturdy type, is a notably tine lig 


weight basket weave lress mate 
featured under the name saskeet 
which is only 5% oz. though appear 


Ing to be heavier 


Coatings are Light-Weight 
In the list of town-wear 
Scotney is a featured speci ilty in tap 


estry weave, illustrating a conserva- 
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silk 
a 10 ounce number 

ersio1 Manitou, an 
blocks 


lines 


with wool 
\n extreme 
Il’ ounce 


worked 


ot 


juction 





broken 


ous parallel 


up 


show - 
with a silky 
contrast, 


g ounce number 


ng a flat ottoman cord 


everse side in strong suit- 


e Tor! s€ 


as trimming. 


\mony the sports coatings without 
lk, Glennaire submits a =mannish 
jock tweed pattern in light and 
rk xtures which is Scotch in in- 
t Durham is a sturdy tweed 
two fones due to silk mixture, 
e Bottonala is at its best in white, 
ere is an ideal beach‘and practical 
eltv of 13 ounce weight 
() are weights, the list of 
rsted novelties includes 
Heel i high glaze reversible 
n two types ol block 
mg the lustrous diago- 
ve ubmits a reversible co 
a diagonal face, Co1 
the diagonal reverse. 
eries presents Repeau, 
and — finisl a tea 
t hi t t the line and \Moleen, 
j without silk. I¢m- 
Q ounce metal shot 
we \Metal-Tone 
t r le Shelbo rie 0 
roKxen plaid of fine 
nie 
‘ i resente 
ice TOA ) 
ird t entirely new 
t 1hey r oat 
Printed Specialties 
ular sports numbers 
ted specialties oO 54 
I itfeta-de laine and Bot 
line ene ottered In closely 
iced a cattered patterns in angu 
bloc] mosaic and rosette motits. 
\mor them are new checks in two 
tones of one color with contrasting 
dain bordet \lso narrow and wide 
borders especially designed to1 
Ip dresses, and sleeve and collar 
i korty new patterns are ready 
lhe so-called “pearl” effects are 
oduced by the use of white silk or 
ivon mixtures and the “metal” ef- 
rect wse tie lk or ravon inc Nor 
it) the olor range great importance 
ittached to pastels of which 16 
ew shades are shown The pastel 
ive covers 3g shades in all. In the 
ibrics there are the “Dusty Pastels’ 
which etfect vained by tlecking 
tl white silk or ravon mixture 
Botany anticipates great importance 
) gray next spring. The taupe grays 
ive beer established this fall but 
he cooler metal grays are the spring 
development \lpine blue and the 


Bois de Rose shades are also good 
lhe garments exhibited at the 
Botany opening with the name of the 
ake iollow 
Tappe, Ensemble costume; Kondazian, 
Coat dress; Louise Barnes Gallagher, 
| semble costume: ( harlotte | ederer, 
Costume ensemble, Afternoon frock and 
Jumper dress; Mayer Chic, Two coats 
1 one Tatlored dress; Tuzzoli, Two 
coats and one suit; Wm. Bloom, Sports 
coat: Wm. H. Davidow Sons Co., Jump 
cContinued on page 85) 


Robert S. Reinhardt 


Robert S. 
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Reinhardt, president of 


grade yarn is largely due to the efforts 
ot Mr. Reinhardt, who was recog- 
nized throughout the South as well as 
in the selling markets of the country, 
as one of the most dependable spin- 
ners in the trade. 


: , : : Mr. Reinhardt was instrumetal in 
the Elm Grove Cotton Mills, Lincoln- eae ‘ ; "f 

; a : forming the Southern Cotton Spin- 
ton, S. C., died last Friday morning Prunes ; 

; ; ’ : ners Association, which was. the 
at his home in Lincolnton after a 





origin of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. He called the 
first meeting of spinners together at 
Charlotte on May 15, 1897; Mr. Rein- 
hardt presided and due largely to his 
efforts the Spinners’ Association was 
formed. The original officials of the 
\ssociation were Col. J. T. Anthony, 
of Charlotte, president; A. P. Rhyne, 
Mt. Holly, vice-president, and George 


B. Hiss, secretary and treasurer. In 
1903 this organization was merged 
into the American Cotton Manufac- 


turers Association, and in the follow- 
ing year Mr. Reinhardt was chosen 
president. 
lively interest in the affairs of the or- 
ganization and was present at practi- 
cally all of its 


He always maintained a 


tre 
quently called upon for his advice and 


sessions, being 


counsel. He was prominently identi- 


fied with the Masonic Order, being 
Past Potentate of Oasis Temple and 
a prominent Shriner. He had been 


one of the Temple’s representatives 

Rakiet  Mahesd at the Imperial Council for twenty 

vears \ large body of Masons at 

hort illness and as a result of a heart tended the funeral. He maintained a 
attack Mr. Reinhardt was born summer home at Blowing Rock, N. 
Rehobeth Furnace in 1858 His C., where several weeks ago he 
father, Franklin M. Reinhardt was suffered a similar attack. He spent 


uccessful iron mastet 


his brother, 


i. 


Reinhardt 


In 1889, with 


He 


his winters at Crescent City, Fla. 


he 


put is survived by a widow, two daugh 
chased the Elm Grove Cotton Mill ters, and one son, R. S. Reinhardt, 
built on the Catawba River near Line Jr... who with J. E. Reinhardt, a 


colnton three vears before 


date he has 


the company, which is well known as 
spinners gf cotton yarns for the 
lhe reputation: of the plant for high 


ment. 


Wool Markets: 


been 


the active 


TEXTILE 
Cotton Markets: Upward movement of cotton is dominating 
influence in goods market. 
panied the rise. 
to lc in a week. 
in some quarters. 


and rayon mixtures. 


on cheviots by buyers for use in double-breasted suits. 
coatings have not yet been awakened. Cold weather holding 
back consumer interest in fall goods. 


worsted yarns are in fair request; dress goods interest quiet; 


prices slightly easier. 


Knit Goods 
since Labor Day. 


Silk Markets: 
result of the rise in raw silk. 
thought of lower prices to such a degree that sellers are hesi- 


tating to take the necessary step. Japanese market for raws is, 
however, forcing their hand. Rise in raws said to be devoid 


of speculation. 


Since that 


Print cloths have led the market, gaining 14 
Finished goods stsrong with advances likely 
Yarns are in hands of similar upward move- 


Spring opening by Botany Worsted Mills 
discloses simple, single or two-tone effects with abandonment 
of multi-color novelties. 


Varkets: 
Interest is centering in pricing of full- 
fashioned goods for first part of next year. 
look is called brighter than any seen since 1920. 
heavy-weights has made great gains. 
coming to fore. Outerwear holds prominent place with con- 
tinued buying of balbriggan fabric for dresses. 


Price advances are likely on broad silks as a 


brother of the deceased, is connected 


head of with the plant at Lincolnton. Mr. 
Reinhardt had a wide circle of 
rade. friends, not only among southern 


spinners but in the distributing trade 


MARKETS IN BRIEF 


Considerable activity has accom- 


All but a few on the lines are silk 
In men’s wear there has been a drive 
Over- 


Men’s wear and knitting 


Distinct gain in hosiery business 
Underwear out- 


Interest in 
Athletic knit underwear 


Buyers have been promoting the 
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as well with whom his genial per, 
ality was always a matter of deli: 
while his sage advice based on n 
years of practical experience 
something that will be sorely mi 


Robert B. Cameron 

Robert B. Cameron, for the 
three years accountant for the \ 
ment Mills, Housatonic, Mass., 
in a New York hospital on Se; 
where he had been for treatment 
was 35 years old and came from 
York. Mr. Cameron leaves a 
and four children, his parents, 
brother in New York. He w 
member of the Masonic frate: 
The funeral and burial was in H 
tonic. 


Owen McGloin 
MecGloin, for more tl 
vears overseer of carding at the 
dale Mill of S. F. Scott & Sons 
Uxbridge, Mass., until his retire 
a few years ago, died at his hor 
that town on Sept. 8, 
He native of |} 
Mass., old ai 
lived in Uxbridge for more tl] 
vears 


Owen 


after 
illness. was a 


stone, 7O years 


He is survived by tw 
and two daughters. 


William J. Sterling 
William J. Sterling, for near] 
identified with the textil 
dustry of Amsterdam, N. Y., die 
his home in that city 


vears 


y from a <¢ 
cation of diseases. He was alx 


years old. He had been employe 


master mechanic of Morris Mil! 
3 for the last 40 years. 
Arthur J. Stone 
\rthur J. Stone, who for 
vears operated a knitting mil 


Philmont, N. Y., died at New Ha 
Conn., on Sept. 12 after a briet 
ness. He was 55 years old and 


Waterford, N. Y. 


born at 


Developing Water Powers Near 


New Braunfels 


Austin, TeEx.— The Guadalupe 
Water Power Co., which owns the 
Comal river frontage and the rip 
and water rights from New Bf: 


fels, Texas, to a point five miles be! 

Seguin, announces that it will expend 
$2,500,000 in the 
of five dams at points along the rive 


some constructiol 


to generate some 10,000 kilowat! 
electric power, which will be 
tributed for industrial = purpose 
through the San Antonio Public > 
ice Corp., owners of a 40 acre 
and the Comal river power rigl! 
New Braunfels. This will giv: 
San Antonio Public Service Cor 
ation something like 30,000 kil 
when the power projects are all 
plete. 


ATLANTA, GAa.—Hillside Cottot 
and the five other mills in the Cal 
group at La Grange, Ga., are to be 


trified and driven by power pu 
from Columbus Electric & Pow 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 


engineers for the mills. 
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Rising Trend in Raw Silk Fore- 


. of factory consumption. 
cast. y I 
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Textile World Analyst 


A weekly analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, 
Director, New York University Business Research Bureau 


NOTE.—The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two or three months 
ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical data and does 
not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY — SILK 


1. The statistical position of raw silk, which 
strengthened in July, became even stronger in 
August. Notably imports continued low com- 
pared with mill consumption, which suggests 
that stocks in this country are becoming rela- 
tively small. 

2. Popularity of silk goods among con- 
sumers continues unabated. This fact, to- 
gether with the strong statistical position, in- 
dicates that there can be no sustained decline 
in raw silk and that a continued general up- 


between the curve of imports and the curve 


ward trend is likely during the remainder of 
the year. 


3. A fuller realization of the situation may 
cause sharp advances in a short time. While 
we advise covering freely on all weak spots, 
we would, however, guard against following 
up any runaway trend. 


4. The time is approaching when the effect 
of advances in prices on the popularity of silk 
should be closely watched. 


The imports curve 


may even be sharp advences. The advice of 


On its face the domestic statistical posi- 
tion of raw silk does not appear necessarily 
bullish. Stocks decreased in August for the 
second month in succession but this is, in 
part at least, usual for the season. Deliv- 
eries to mills increased slightly, making the 
third successive gain; but warehouse stocks 
are as large as usual in proportion to the 
deliveries, and though August imports de- 
creased they were larger than in either 1923 
or 1924. 

Further study of the situation, however, 
indicates decided strength. Attention is 
called particularly te the declining trend 
of imports, which according to the Silk 
Association figures fell from 35,595 bales 
in July to 30,466 bales in August. [ast 
year at this time imports were increasing. 


has been relatively low in comparison with 
consumption for an unusually long period, 
which makes the area referred to larger 
than it has been in any recent year. 

This situation suggests that the usual 
September increase in stocks of raw silk 


will not occur this year. At least any 
increase will be unusually small. 


Also note the steady upward climb of the 
factory consumption curve. The trend of 
deliveries to mills is still strongly upward 
and reports indicate that at least sustained 
activity will continue throughout Septem- 
ber. 

In view of this analysis, but one conclu- 
sion is possible, namely, that raw silk 
prices will continue strong, with a general 


the TEXTILE WORLD Analyst is to cover 
requirements for raw silk freely, but to 
avoid following up sharp advances. ‘| hie 
reason for the qualification is that a sharp 
run-up in raw silk values would probably 
lead to increased imports and stocks which 
would bring a reaction in a month or two 

We look for a pause in the current up- 
ward trend of the silk market in the near 
future. Present indications are that fol- 
lowing such a pause there will be a fur- 
ther upward trend which will carry well 
through the remainder of the year. Our 
hypothesis is that some time in the first 
half of next year prices will reach a level 
which will curtail demand and bring on a 
decline. 

Advices from Yokohama indicate decided 
strength in the Japanese raw silk market 


rising trend. If the trade now buys heavily Although the cocoon crop will be larger this 


























, Near Note in Fig. 1 the relatively large area in anticipation of advances in silk, there year than last, values show a rising trend 
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e Fig. 1. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales in storage at end of month. Avg. 1921 = 100 
So (Silk Association). Imports, Pounds. Avg. 1921100. Three months’ moving average. (Dept. of Commerce.) Last 
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month estimated by converting each item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and then applying the per cent 
increase to preceding month. Factory Consumption Trend, D>liveries-Bales. Avg. 1921 — 100. Five months’ moving average 
(Silk Association.) 
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1924 1925 


Silk Spindles, Per cent active to total. Avg. 1922 = 


100. (Silk Association.) Wholesale 


Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation. Avg. 1922 = 100. Three months’ moving average centered. (Federal 


Reserve Board.) Price of Raw Silk—Kansai, Best No. 1. 


und stocks of raw silk at Yokohama have 
recently been decreasing. Reports indicate 
that such stocks have fallen from 30,000 
bales in the week ending Aug. 18, to 25,000 
bales in the week of Sept. IT. Despite 
heavy arrivals from the filatures, therefore, 
the outward shipments of silk are more 


than keeping pace 


Higher Silk Goods Prices Are 
Justified and Are Predicted 


The outstanding fact -shown in Fig. 2 

the continued record breaking level of 
spindle activity There was practically no 
change between June and July, but the 
lune figure was so high that the continu- 
ation shown by the July figures is some- 
what of an event. All indications suggest 
a sustained high level of spindle activity 
during the fall and early winter months, 
but it seems probable that the peak has 
been nearly reached. 

Meanwhile, wholesale dry goods sales, 
allowing for the usual seasonal variation, 
show mere. stability. In fact, a_ slight 
downward trend is apparent between 
March and July Of course, allowance 
must be made for the larger percentage 


Deliveries 





Looms 


Employment 


1922 1923 


> 
= 
en) 


| Deliveries ~ 
| | 





of silk in recent sales of textiles, and for 
the fact that the very large hosiery busi- 
ness is not reflected in the wholesale dry 
goods trade. But even allowing for these 
facts it seems likely that an accumulation 
ot silk goods is in the making, which 
would naturally tend to check advances in 
prices, 

he monthly average price of raw silk 
has worked up gradually for three months 
in succession. In fact the August average 
was highest since March, 1924. In Aug- 
ust the price of Kansai No. I averaged 
$6.45 against $6.43 in July. In the early 
part of September there has been a con- 
tinued upward movement, the figure on 
Sept. 11 being $6.72. The advance of 30c 
between Aug. 21 and Sept. 11 is said to 
require an increase in silk cloth of be- 
tween 7 and 10c a yard. 

The average price of raw silk in August 
was nearly 8% over the same month in 
1924. September prices will show an ad- 
vance of something like 12%. Already 
there is talk of advancing silk goods about 
5%. Some such advance seems justified 
and necessary. The only question is 
whether or not stocks have been accumu- 
lated by the mills at lower prices. This 
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1924 1925 


ig. 3. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN SILK MANUFACTURING—Deliveries (heavy line), same 


as Fig. 1 except that monthly figures are 


shown; (dotted line), three months’ moving 


average as above. Broad Looms, Narrow Looms, Spindles, per cent active to total. (Silk 
Association.) Employment, number employed. Avg. 1923= 100. U. S. Bureau of Laber 
3 are plotted on a logarithmic scale. 


Statistics. All of the indexes in Fig. 


Average of high and low Thursday prices. Avg. 1921 = 100. 


does not seem probable in view of the 
active demand, the high level of spindle 
activity, and large volume of the hosiery 
business. Probably spring requirements 
remain largely uncovered. Consequently, 
the rising trend of raw silk will have to be 
reflected in goods for the spring trade and 
higher prices may be expected in November. 

There seems to be no question that the 
demand for silk goods will be well sus 
tained throughout the fall and winter 
Indeed, favorable indications are already 
at hand concerning orders for next spring 
The question is, will the price of silk 
goods be forced up by higher raw mate 
rials to a point where the demand will be 
curtailed? Style is a strong factor, but 
after all, styles are sometimes influenced 
by considerations of economy. The silk 
trade should bear in mind the possibilities 
of rayon mixtures, both with cotton and 
wool. Indications of an increased vogue 
for worsteds continue to appear. It will 
be remembered that the cheapness of silk 
has been one of the factors in the popu- 
larity of that material and a question arises 
whether or not the present cheapness of 
wool will help the budding movement 
toward worsteds. 

We can not attempt to forecast the de- 
mand factor insofar as it is based upon 
style considerations, but it seems a pos- 
sibility that toward the end of the year 
the advance in raw silk may reach a point 
sufficiently high to operate as a _ slight 
check on the volume of sales. 


Though Already High, Silk Mill 
Activity Likely to Show 
Further Gains 


The only significant development re- 
vealed by the data illustrated in Fig. 3 
is the general stability in activity in silk 
manufacture. July employment and de- 
liveries of raw silk to the mills show in- 
creases, while the activity of looms and 
spindles remained practically unchanged 
from June. August deliveries also show 
little variation. Jt, therefore, seems fair 
to say that the silk industry is holding 
steady at peak levels. In view of current 
demand and the general outlook for im- 
proved business, some further gains are 


probable. 
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semi-Annual Meeting of S. T. A. 
on Oct. 16 and 17 


Cotumsus, GAa.—Preliminary plans 
ive been worked out for the semi- 
inual meeting of the Southern Tex- 
le Association, which will be held 
ere on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 16 
nd 17. 
[he opening session of the meet- 
will be held at nine o’clock Fri- 
lay morning in the auditorium of 
Columbus Electric & Power Co.’s 
-ervice station, when the address of 
welcome will be given by J. 
Dimon, mayor of 


Homer 
Columbus. This 
ill be followed by a business ses- 
sion, and in the afternoon delegates 
will be entertained ata rolling kitchen 
lunch and will witness a demonstra- 
ion of infantry maneuvers by the 
earrison at Fort Benning, the largest 


niantry school in the world, which 
nine miles from Columbus. 
The maneuvers have been = ar- 


ranged for by the courtesy of Briga- 
ier General Briant H. Wells, com- 

indant at Fort Benning, and will 
he one of the chief attractions of the 
convention. 

Friday evening delegates will be 
entertained with a banquet at the au- 
ditorium of the service station. Sat- 
urday morning will be devoted to a 
business session, and in the afternoon 
lelegates will attend a football game 
between Oglethorpe University team 
and the soldiers’ team at Fort 
nin the dedication of the new 
fort stadium. Facilities for golf are 
to be provided at the Columbus Coun- 
try Club. 

Ostar DD. 


Ben- 
Y at 


Grimes, of Athens, Ga., 
is president and F. Gordon Cobb, of 
Lancaster, S. C., is secretary and 
treasurer of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation. Frank K. Petrea, superin- 
tendent of the Swift Mfg. Co., Co. 
lumbus, is chairman of the local en- 
tertainment committee. Between 300 
and 350 members of the association 
are expected to be present. 

* * * 


Marine 
Opened 

PHILADELPHIA.— Sealed bids were 
received by the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master of the Marine Corps at the 
depot, Broad St., & Washington Ave., 
Sept. 10, for supplying 200,000 yds., 
khaki suiting. In all 16 quotations 
Were received, several of which were 
m individual samples rather than 


Corps Suiting Bids 


Government specifications. The fol- 
ing concerns submitted bids: H. 
\\. & I. Schwab, Inc., 38¢ a yd., on 


‘terial to be manufactured in Eng- 
Institution Equipment Co., 
yd., terms 2% Io days. 
nee, Lauten & Co., 34%c, if dyed 
mineral dye and 37%%2c if dyed 
indanthrene. Wellington, Sears 

& Co., bid 31.4c. Penn Supply Co., 
3 2¢ on standard specifications; 32c 
29¥%c on two samples submitted. 


“gc a 
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Otto Goetz, 31.48¢ on specifications, 
also an alternate bid on sample of 
27.98c. Turner Halsey & Co., quoted 
40oc, with an alternate bid on sample 
of 43.3c, if dved with indanthrene dye. 
Lawrence & Co., 40c. George Wood 
Sons & Co., 32.87¢, terms 1% 10 days. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., 30 1/19¢ if 
dyed with indanthrene and 28.4¢ 1f 
dved with mineral dye. 


* * * 


of 


Interpretation of Provisions 
“Southern Mill Rules” 


ATLANTA, GA.—Georgia cotton mtll 
men are the the 
North Carolina mill men in their in 
terpretation of 
fication Section 
Mill Rules, 
Georgia as its standard mill rules 

Section “d”’ reads as 

*Cd)-All 
replaced by the shipment of the quan 
tity 


following lead ot 
Paragraph Il Classi 
“d” of the 
recently 


Southern 


adopted — by 


tollows 
cotton rejected must be 


of cotton rejected, within twenty 


days of the final decision upon arbi 
tration as herein provided — for. 
Should the cotton in default not be 
replaced, or should the cotton with 


which the rejections are replaced not 
be according to the contract in grade, 
then the buyer 
shall have the option either to cancel 


staple, or character, 


the contract, or to replace the defee 
tive cotton at the market price, in 
which case the seller shall pay thi 


difference between the inarket price 
and the pr one 
fourth of a cent per pound penalty. 
shall be al 


coutract plus 
No second replacement 
lowed.” 

In interpreting this section of the 
rules, the Cotton Manufacturers’ .\s 
North Carolina 
sued the following statement: 

“It is the and intent of 
this section that the words ‘or to re- 
place the cotton at the 
market price, in which case the sellet 
shall pay the difference between the 
market price and the contract price’ 
shall be construed to mean that the 
seller shall pay to the buyer the dif- 
ference between the contract price 
and the market price only in those 
cases where the market price of cot 
ton is in excess of the contract price.” 

Concurrence of the Georgia cotton 
men in this interpretation will prob- 
ably mean that the interpretation 
quoted will be adopted by the asso- 
ciations in the other Southeastern 
States, and the situation as 
this section of the mill 
nitely cleared up. 

* * x 


sociation of has is 


purpose 


defective 


regards 


rules defi- 


Process 


Show 
TorONTO, 


Exhibits at Canadian 


Canapa.—“The Auto 
biography of a Canadian Industry” 
might well be the title of the exhibit 
arranged by the Canadian Woolen 
and Knit Goods Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in the Process Building at 
the Canadian National Exhibition at 


CONDENSED TEXTILE ITEMS 


Toronto. Page by page, chapter by 
chapter the’ story of the woolen in- 
dustry, from its earliest stages to the 
most delicately finished product, 1s 
unfolded for the information of the 
public and for the encouragement of 
Canadian Canadian 


From the raw 


patronage for 


woolen goods. mate- 
rial at one end to a splendid display 
of blankets, knitted goods, silk hosiery 
and woolen textiles at the other, there 
is shown between the two extremes 
the complicated and fascinating proc 
esses Which take up the tale and give 
it movement and interest. 


* * ¥ 


World Using More 

According to Federation 
Wasnincton, D. C.—Worid mill 

consumption of cotton during the 


s 


Cotton 


SIX 
months ended July 31, 


1925, 1s est! 


mated at 12,000,000 bales, an increase 


of 22% over the corresponding 


period last vear, by the International 


Federation of Master Cotton 


Spin 
ners’ Associations in a cable to the 
Department of Agriculture. The 12, 
000,000 bales estimate is 7° more 
than consumption during the halt 
veal ended Jan 3I. 1925 

World consumption of .\merican 
cotton, included in these figures, is 
placed at 7,022,000 bales during the 


six months ended July 31, com 
pared bales 
half year ended Jan. 31, 
sumption of Fast 


tian cotton was slightly less than the 


1925, 


with 6,232,000 for the 


1925 Con 
Indian and Egyp 


preceding six months. 


World mill stocks of all growths 
of cotton were 4,204,000 bales on 
\ug. 1, 1925, or 20% more than on 
Aug. 1, 1924, and 9% more than on 


Stocks of 
in the mills of the world in 
creased from 1,326,000 bales on Aug. 
1, 1924 to 1,815,000 bales on Aug. 1, 
1925, but on the latter date showed a 
decrease of 22% from Jan. 31, 1925. 
East Indian and Egyptian mill stocks 
were slightly 
1924. 


Fath: 2%; 1025. American 


cotton 


less than on Aug. 1, 


* * * 


Less Importation of Cottons in 
August 


WasHInGtTon, D. C.—A noticeable 
decline in cotton cloth imports occur 
red in August. Imports through the 
customs districts of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and 
totaled 4,239,000 
$871,000, 


Boston, 
San Francisco sq. 
valued at 
4,044,000 
$1,129,000 in the previous month and 
9,117,000 sq. valued at $1,892,- 


1924, the 


yvds., compared 


with sq. yds., valued at 
yds., 
ooo during Aug., 
Textile Division of the Commerce 
Department. August imports were 
considerably lower than the monthly 


for the first 


rey yrts 


average six months of 
the year which was 10,800,000 sq. 
yds. and $2,600,000. The August 
figure also was lower than any 
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recorded since tabulation commenced 
in March, 1924. 


* * * 











New Contract at Liverpool for 
“Empire Cotton” 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—The new con 
tract for future delivery of Empire 
and miscellaneous cotton which was 
traded in on the Cotton 
Exchange for the first time on Sept 
I is confidently 


Liverpool 


expected to be ot 
great assistance in encouraging cotton 
growing in the British Empire. Ow 
ing to a large number of growths of 
cotton which can be delivered against 
sales of this contract, there was much 
difference of opinion among members 


as to its value in relation to American 


cotton, and the quoted prices range 


at about '4d. per Ib.. under American 


lime alone can show its true relative 


value, but it is of immense protective 


Importance to bankers who finance 


shipments, and to all those who 


grow 


and deal in Empire cotton 


KRusiness under the new contract 
was opened by Mr. Paton, the vice 
president of the Liverpool Cotton 
\ssociation, and he said that it may 


be that in the future the new contract 


may even supersede the American 


the 


were all 


contract, and it Liverpool Ex 
change members willing to 


give their support it would be a use 


ful addition to the contracts which 
they already had. The first sale was 
made by Col. J. J. Shute of Messrs 


Revnolds & Gibson and then followed 


a considerable trade in cotton for de 


livery in January at 11r.osd 

* * * 
Plans Steam Power Plant to 
Guard Against Drouth 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—An 80,000 horse 
power steam electric plant is to be 
built by the Southern Power Co. im 
mediately in order to create a reserve 
that will provide ample assurance 
against possibility of power curtail- 
ment because of drouth in the future 
Announcement of the were 
made by C. I. Burkholder, vice presi 
dent general manager of the 
power company who has just returned 
to Charlotte from a conference with 
J. B. Duke at his summer home at 
Newport, R. I. He and W. S. Lee, 
chief engineer of the company were 
called into conference by Mr. Duke in 
regard to the present drouth which is 
badly crippling the resources of the 
company, and through it the entire 
industry of this section. 


plans 


and 


Determina- 
tion to build the additional steam plant 
The 
steam plants in 
operation at Duncan, Greenville, S. C 
and Mount Holly, Queensboro, and 
University Station, N.C. 
plants, which are in operation day 
and night, are at present, because of 
the drouth, the company’s 
source of power. 


was the result of the conference. 
company now has 


These steam 


greatest 
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R. Heritage, 


president and man 


ive ! the Heritage Woolen Mills, 
Tin Holliston, Mass., resigned — that 
j tion, effective Sept. 8. 

(george S. Harris, president of the 


Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 


from a two weeks’ 


( otton 
returned 


exposition 
has just 
vacation spent in the East with his 
family 

Benjamin B. Tilt, chairman of | the 
hoard of directors of the Phoenix Silk 
Mig. Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa., has 
heen elected treasurer of the company, 
succeeding ©. E. Stevens who has re 
signed W. N 
Mr. Tilt as 


COMpahy 


Bennett has succeeded 


secretary of the Phoenix 


Phe wedding of Miss Rachel Wallace, 
daughter of George R. Wallace, presi 
dent of the Rodney Wallace Co., Fitch 
burg, Mass., and Chester D. Heywood, 
\Worcester, Mass., is to take place at 
the home of the bride’s parents on Oct 


10 


Otto W. Schaum, head of the Fletcher 
Works, Inc., Philadelphia, who is prest 
dent of the Whitemarsh Country Club, is 
heing congratulated by his friends upon 
the excellent arrangements his committee 
made for the “world title’ golf match 
week, players 
stating the handling of the gallery had 
been the most perfect they had yet en 


held on this course last 


countered. 


Major Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., vice 
president of the Cramerton Mills, Inc., 
Cramerton, N. C., recently sailed for 
France to visit the French textile cen 
ters as the representative of the Ameri 
can Cotton Manufacturers 
on imvitation by the 
Will Association, 


sranch. 


Association 
American 
Franco-American 
He will return to this cougtry 
about October 1 and it is expected he 
will report the result of his visit at the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 


(,00d- 


Samuel S. Fleisher, S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., and Joseph M. Steele, of 
Wm. Steele & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
have been appointed to committees, with 
prominent citizens, to direct a 
drive of the Sesqui-Centennial Associa 
tion for $3,000,000 with which to finance 
the exposition to be held next year in 


other 


that city 


Thornton M. Richards has resigned 
as vice president and director of the 
\\ esterly (R. 1.) Textile Co 
cessor has not yet been elected 


His suc 


J. H. Grenville Gilbert, treasurer of 
the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 
Mass., and Mrs. Gilbert, have returned 
from a European trip 


Raymond Sturges, for three years an 
official of the Roxbury Carpet Co., Sax 


onville, Mass., has resigned to accept 
position in Springfield, Mass 
Wm. M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association § of 


Atlanta 
from a week's vacation spent in touring 


Georgia, has just returned to 


South Georgia. Mr. MclLaurine reports 


the cotton crop in that section of the 
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state as in excellent shape. The dry 
and hot weather has served to hold the 


boll weevils in check. 


John Wyckoff Mettler, general man- 
ager of the Interwoven Stocking Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J., and party, are 
touring the Pacific coast and northwest- 
ern scenic points. 


W. H. Bower, agent of the Norad 
Mills, Inc., North Adams, Mass., and 
Claude Bower, superintendent of the 


mills, have retired from the company 
with which they have been connected 
since it took over the plant of the North 
Adams Mfg. Co. in March, 1924. W. 
H. Bower is retiring because of his ad- 
vanced age and it is said that his son, 


Claude Bower, leaves because of poor 


health. The elder Mr. Bower has been 
in the manufacturing business for 32 
vears. Before coming to North Adams 
he was connected with the Columbia 


Malls, Lewiston, Me. Edward F. Wil 
liams, agent of the Warren ( Mass.) 
Woolen Mills, has taken over the agency 
of the Norad Mills and Fred A. Gar 
celon, who has been associated with Mr 
Bower, has been promoted to the super 
intendency. 


Kk. A. Upham, agent for many years 
ot the Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., cot 
ton goods, Three Rivers, Mass., has ten 
dered his resignation and will be = suc 
ceeded by H. Stewart Redman, -who has 
been agent of Cordis Mills, Millbury, 
Mass. Mr. Redman’s successor will be 
Charles A. Tabor who has been agent 
for more than 20 years of the Thorndike 
Mass., plant of the Thorndike Co., which 
plant is to be sold and the company’s 
whole product made at its West Warren 
Mills. 

Carey E. Tharp of the Boston office 
of the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates 
and Mrs. Tharp, who were recently mar- 
ried in London, England, have returned 
from their wedding tour through Brit- 
tany, Normandy and France and are 
living in Cambridge, Mass. 


Lester S. Chilson, formerly with the 
WW. W. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., is 
now connected with the Merchants Wool 
Scouring Co., East Boston, Mass., wool 
scourers and carbonizers of wool, waste 
and noils. 


Seabury B. Waring who has been in 
the cotton brokerage office of his father. 
George H. Waring, in Fall River, Mass., 
since completing his studies at Yale last 
June, has entered the office of George H 
McFadden & Bro., at Waco, Texas. 


J. T. (Sandy) MeGregor has resigned 
as superintendent of the Oneida Mills 


of the L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co., Graham, 


N. C., to accept a position as agent of - 


the Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills. 
B. S. Phetteplace of Greenville, S. C., 
will be general manager of the new 
plant of the Central Franklin Process 
Co., now under construction at Chat 


tanooga, Tenn. 


J. D. Pell, who has for several years 
been connected with the Gibson Mfg. 
Co., Concord, N. C., has resigned to 
become manager of the. Hillcrest Silk 
Mill at High Point, N. C. 
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C. W. McSwain, who has been with 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C., for about a year, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
the mills of the Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville. A. H. Cottingham is gen- 
eral manager. 


J. D. Murray will be resident manager 
of the plant of the Central Franklin 
Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., con- 
which was recently begun. 

comes from Greenville, 


struction of 
Mr. Murray 
4, 


J. N. Badger, superintendent = of 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., for five 
years, has resigned. Mr. Badger for- 
merly was with the Victor-Monaghan 
Co. 


Arthur Tousignant has resigned as 
superintendent of the Monaghan plant 
ot the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, 
S. C., to accept a position as assistant 
superintendent of the Aiken Mills, 
Bath, S. C., and the Seminole Mills, 
Clearwater, S. C., with which he was 
formerly connected. 


John T. Tidwell has been transferred 
from the superintendency of the Victor 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co., at 
Greer, S. C., to a similar position at 
the Monaghan plant of the company, at 
Greenville, S. C., succeeding Arthur 
Tousignant. Mr. Tidwell was formerly 
with the Judson Mills in Greenville. 


Donald Brigham has resigned as super- 
intendent of Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of 
the Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., to accept a 
position with the Aspinook Co., Jewett 
City, Conn. 


M. W. Bradford has recently become 
superintendent of the Beaver Cotton 
Mills, Middleton, Ga. 


It was recently reported that C. L. 
Howie had resigned as superintendent of 
the Anchor Mills Co., Huntersville, N. 
C., and that he had been succeeded by 
H. C. Jones. This was an error as Mr. 
Howie is still superintendent of the plant, 
while Mr. Jones has become carder and 
spinner there. 


Benjamin Simmons, superintendent of 
the Northdale Woolen Mills, Inc., North- 
boro, Mass., is leaving that concern 
to go to a larger plant in New Hamp- 
shire. 

J. Conrad Hill has accepted the pos 
tion of office manager of the 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 


srown 


W. ©. Fairbanks has been made head 
of the velvet division of the production 
department of Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Fairbanks was 
formerly connected with the Roxbury 
Carpet Co., Saxonville, Mass. 


James Hogg, consulting engineering of 
Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., satled Sept. 8 on a several 
weeks’ business trip to England. 


R. H. Boykin, fuel manager for North 
and South Carolina cotton manufactur- 
ers’ associations, is expected to spend this 
week in Atlanta completing arrangements 
for the organization of a fuel depart- 
ment for the Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Georgia. Offices will be 
opened, it is expected, m the Atlanta 
Commercial Exchange building, next 
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door to the suite now occupied by 

secretary of the Cotton .Manutactur 
Association, and while the final sel: 
tion of a man to have charge of 

office has not yet been made, it is uw 

stood that several good managers 

being considered. 


W. G. Fliegel has been appoi 
general superintendent of the office a 
transportation departments of the WW) 
deman Textile Mills, Fort Plain, \ 


Jones Y. Pharr, who has been 
manager of the Brown Mfg. Co., ( 
cord, N. C., for several years, has 
signed and accepted a position in 
purchasing Department of the Car 
Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 


J. H. Bagwell, who recently resig 
as superintendent of the Red Spri 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill Co., Inc., is 
overseer of weaving inthe Hoskins p! 
of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., (| 
lotte, N.C. 


E. D. Underwood has succeeded 
P. Childers as overseer of weaving 
the Wennonah Cotton Mills Co., I. 
ington, N. C. 


Charles A. Callahan has taken 
position as overseer of dyeing for 
Maryland Finishing Co., Memphis. 
Tenn. Mr. Callahan comes from Wa! 
tham, Mass. 


N. H. McGuire has succeeded M. \ 
Horton as overseer of weaving in the 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga 


Joseph A. Cournoyer, an overseer a 
the Packard Mills, Inc, Webste: 
Mass., and Miss Cecelia F. Murphy, an 
employe in the finishing room of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., were married in St. Mary’s R. | 
Church, Southbridge, on Sept. 14. 


Burgoyne Woolley, formerly oversee: 
of weaving for the Neild Mfg. Corp., 
New Bedford, Mass., has taken a sim 
ilar position with the Broad-Loom Fal 
rics, Inc., Central Falls, R. [. 


J. E. Buchanan is now overseer 
No. 2 carding in the Loray Division 
of the Manville Jenckes Co., Gastonia, 
N. C. He was formerly connected with 
the Maginnis Cotton Mills. New (r 
leans, La. 


Walter Martin has taken a position 
as overseer of carding and spinning 1 
the Acworth (Ga.) Mills. 


George J. Burke, overseer of finis! 
ing for Canadian Woolens, Ltd., Pet: 
boro, Ont., Canada, has severed his « 
nections with that company. 


G. V. Tallent has resigned as 
seer of carding and spinning tot 
Red Springs (N. C.) Cotton Mill 
Inc. 


Harry Barraclough, an overseer 
the Hoosac Cotton Mills, North Ada 
Mass., and Miss Harriet Louise >: 
of that city, 
Sept. 6. 


were married there 


At a meeting in Boston held Thur 
William Whitman, Jr., was elected | 
dent of the Wilham Whitman Co 
succeeding the late Arthur T 


Brad] 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 





Cost Finding of Flat-Knitted Silk Fabric 


How Cost Must Be Apportioned Among Various Products and Processes 








Importance of Accurate Accounting 


Methods—Suggestions for Making Estimates on Degumming. Soaking. Winding, Warping, Knitting, Dyeing, 


and Finishing—Necessity of Allowing for Certain Variables 


N the textile field, no less than 
among other industries, the sub- 
ject of cost finding has of recent 
years advanced to a position of 

prime importance. Rapid changes, the 
greater perfection and standardiza- 
tion of mechanical processes, ener- 
getic competition, and the desire to 
know are a few of the factors con- 
tributing to this development. That 
there has been a pronounced develop- 
ment is patent to all who recall the 
time, ‘for instance, when a manufac- 
turer sold his goods at what seemed 
the right price and then anxiously 
awaited the end of the year when his 
balance sheet would tell him how he 
had fared. 


Cost Accounting 

There is a vast difference between 
profit finding and cost finding, and so 
cost accounting has come into its 
own, and deservedly so. Neverthe- 
less, it has, like most new things, tend- 
ed to become somewhat of a fad, 
and so has carried with it a certain 
amount of what, for lack of a more 
expressive but less colloquial term, 
may be called “bunk,” and will no 
doubt continue to do so as long as it 
can be kept obscure enough to present 
commercial possibilities. This is true 
also of many other departments of 
industry—the chemical side for in- 
stance, in which so often well- 
known, old-time compounds seek a 
new lease of life under some sug- 
gestively potent trade name. 

That an effective cost system is 
very necessary is all the more reason 
that we should critically examine 
each—the homemade as well as the 
purchased variety. The former may 
err through lack of experience in 
the elements of cost accounting, 
while the latter may err through a 
superficial knowledge of the particu- 
lar industry into which it is fitted. 
It is not usual that a system can be 
applied en bloc to any business and 
function perfectly, and this we 
believe is where many of the errors 
lie 

lt seems that the prime object of 
any cost system is to show in as 
Plain a way as possible what goods 
are costing at the moment—not what 
they cost last year, not what they 
Might cost under certain conditions 
but what they cost now. Admittedly 
the other figures are useful and 
necessary in deducing costs, but they 
are the means and not the end. 
Pre-ent costs show us the direction 
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in which we are heading, which is 
a very vital thing. 
“Last Year's Figures” 

This brings us to a common point 
of weakness. So often 
based, wholly or in 
year’s figures, 


costs are 
part, on last 
fitted into a system 
and left for someone in the office to 
handle. It is comparatively easy to 
work out and analyze the costs over 
a certain period and say: “Over 
such a time our credit losses repre- 
sented 0.926% of our gross cost,” or 
“our direct labor amounted to 24.81% 
of the factory cost.” As we have 
said, these things are useful as a 
means to assist in figuring costs; but 
they are static, while a cost system 
should be dynamic. 

A cost system should be as simple 
as possible, commensurate with the 
information required of it. And this 
also is where some systems fail. 
Frequently installed by experts with 
an eye to the immediate cash return, 
they are trusted implicity by a firm 
which hires people to look after 
them. Complacent in the thought 
that it has an efficient cost system, 
the firm spends good money to oper- 
ate something that is often cumber- 
some, inelastic and misleading. Cer- 
tainly a system should be complete 
enough in detail to give us all the 
necessary information, but never so 
elaborate as to bewilder. A grain of 
common sense is worth a multitude 
of red lines and_ high-sounding 
captions. 

‘ Apportioning Costs 

One very important phase of cost 
finding that sometimes does not 
receive as much consideration as it 
should, is the correct apportioning 
of costs among various products of a 
similar nature. It is particularly 
essential where conditions frequently 
change that the actual cost of each 
operation upon each article be 
known, otherwise any sudden change 
in the proportions of the different 
articles manufactured could quite 
easily lead to a financial loss. 

For instance, in the case of silk 
goods, it is not enough to divide the 
money spent on warping by the total 
weight of the silk warped over a 
given period, and from this deduce 
that all warping costs so much per 
pound. It would indeed be true for 
certain general purposes, but might 
be distinctly misleading under dif- 
ferent conditions. Moreover, it 


would be quite possible to discover 
that warping over another period 
might have cost less per pound and 
actually have been more expensive, 
which sounds paradoxical but is true 
nevertheless. It hangs on the size 
of the yarn and will be taken up 
more in detail later. 

The idea should be consistently in 
mind, however, that the costs of each 
article must be so correctly appor- 
tioned that, should the plant run 
almost entirely on that article for a 
time, they would remain unchanged. 
It is a matter of more or less com- 
mon experience to find that selling 
prices on a certain thing have been 
so incorrectly estimated that a sudden 
run on that article leads to an operat- 
ing loss before it can be detected 
that profits on the other articles have 
been compensating for a loss on the 
article in question. This is, of course, 
entirely apart from the now quite 
common instance of knowingly sell- 
ing goods at a low price for special 
reasons. 


Room for Error 

From these preceding remarks it 
will be plainly seen that cost  find- 
ing reduces itself to correctly esti- 
mating the cost of each component 
in the total cost. Here, also, is room 
for error; for every item must be 
correct, or the total will be incorrect 
and the care spent on other items 
more or less wasted. That a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link 
is particularly applicable to cost find- 
ing, more so indeed than in the me- 
chanical details of manufacture 
where errors can give a result, in- 
ferior perhaps, but not basically in- 
correct in the same sense. 

In keeping with the foregoing, no 
attempt will be made here to set forth 
any absolute and complete method for 
figuring the costs of real silk tricot 
and milanese fabrics, but rather to 
note some of the places where error 
can creep in unnoticed and to make 
a few some of which 
might well be applied to other fabrics 
and textile materials. The production 
cost only will be considered, the mar- 
keting being generally a_ straight- 
forward matter of distributing the 
sales cost and general overhead in 
direct proportion to the production 
cost. Obviously enough, the factory 
cost for each article must be correct 


suggestions, 


or else the marketing cost will be 


Errors Which are Commonly Made 


With this in mind, 
the various components of the pre- 


W rongly applied. 


duction cost will be examined with 
the idea of discovering how best to 
arrive at each of them. 

Gum Content 

Before going into details, there are 
one or two properties attaching to 
silk itself that should be taken into 
consideration, although this is fre- 
quently not done, at least not as 
thoroughly as it might be. The first 
of these is the matter of the gum 
content of silk. As everyone knows, 
all silks in the raw state contain the 
natural gum, sericin. This gum 
removed by boiling with suitable de- 
tergents, has been found to vary in 
amount with different types of silk. 
For instance, a white Japanese silk 
may contain no more than 20% of 
gum, while a yellow Japanese may 
run as high as 25% in gum, with the 
various Chinese and Italian silks gen- 
erally coming between or around 
Obviously, this matter of 
gum content is very important; for 
the gum costs exactly as much as 
the silk fibre, and ends up in the 
sewer—a total loss. Yet many mills, 
figuring other costs with minute 
exactness, arbitrarily call their boil- 
off :25% for all grades of yarn and 
let it go at that. Fortunately, this 
error is generally on the right side 
as far as profits are concerned, for 
few silks in common use have a boil- 
off as high as 25%. 

Nevertheless, for accurate figuring 
it is advisable to discover the true 
average boil-off for each particular 
type of yarn in use. We say aver- 
age boil-off advisedly, for there may 
be slight variations in gum percent- 
age even within a specific grade of 
yarn. These, however, tend to bal- 
ance themselves in the course of time 
and give a true average. The boil- 
off percentage can be ascertained by 
sampling each bale and applying the 
customary analytical methods, or it 
can also be found by checking in 
coming raw silk against the finished 
weight of cloth produced over a given 
period of reasonable length, taking 
due notice, of course, of stock in 
hand at either end of the period. 


these. 


Waste Yarn Included 


This last method recommends itself 
from a practical standpoint, but it 
should not be overlooked that by it 
the yarn actually wasted in operating 
is actually included as part of the 
boil-off. However, it is quite ex- 
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Write to-day 
for booklet entitled 


“A New 
Type of Hosiery” 


This booklet will explain to you 
one of the most important devel- 
opments in hosiery manufacture 
which has taken place in years. 


It gives you the facts you want 
to know and ought to know 
about how the quality of hos- 
iery can be improved, and sales 
increased. 


Information regarding the Wild- 
man Spring Needle Knitter will 
also be sent you. This machine 
is showing rather remarkable 
results for many manufacturers, 
in production and quality. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 





We have issued a new edition 
of the complete and informa- 
tive book, “The Science of 
Knitting.” Price $2.00. 
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lient in cost finding to thus inclu. 


waste, providing due cognizance 
taken of the fact. Entirely apart 
m this, however, the amount of 


ste should be carefully estimated 

b preserving and weighing it, for 

only by so doing can a check be kept 
1 loss held at a minimum. 

addition to this, is found that 

the size of the silk itself varies 


from 

ndard from bale to bale. This 

» is self-compensating and does 

1 need to give concern. The mat- 


ters of variation in size, boil-off, etc., 


well as many other things that 
e a bearing on the present article, 
more fully discussed in two pre 
vious articles on tentering and finish- 
e weight (TEXTLE 
Wortp, April 25 and June 20, 1925.) 


In practice, 


respectively. 


it is common to place 
a set figure on waste, such as 5c 
original pound of yarn. 
This is not a very good method, 

waste loss must naturally vary with 
the price of raw silk. It is such a 
very small amount, 


for each 


however, when 
reduced to yards of fabric, that the 
method of figuring it is not very 
important. 


Oil and Soap 

\ point that is sometimes over- 
looked, particularly in the silk woven 
in the gum, is the fact that after 
the customary soaking prior to wind- 
ing the yarn weighs considerably 
more than _ previously. This, of 
is due to the absorption of 
oil, soap and so on into the fibre and 
should be properly estimated and 
taken into account. For instance, it 
might be found that a warp weigh- 
ing 100 Ibs. would give in the end 
only 68 Ibs. of finished cloth. On 
the face of it, it would appear then 
that the boil-off of gum amounted to 
32%, while actually perhaps only 
23% would be gum and the remain- 
ing 9% would be oil. 


course, 


The amount of oil thus taken up 
will depend largely upon local prac- 
tice, but it should be estimated as 
closely as possible and allowances 
made, otherwise certain costs pertain- 
ing to silk in the gum, winding and 
warping costs particularly, will 
Obviously, a certain 
length of yarn weighing to Ibs. would 
take just as long to wind as the same 
length of yarn weighing 11 Ibs. but 
containing I lb. of oil. Yet the latter 
Would appear to cost less per lb. to 
wink This is further 
under the section 


appear too low. 


taken up 
given over to 


Moisture Content 
That silk is hygroscopic should not 
e ‘rlooked. 
this is to finish and weigh the 
cloth under constant 


The only way to over- 


standard con- 
so that the moisture content 
as uniform as possible. This 

not often very serious in 

but it opens a wide field of 
on in which the 
literature 
with silk conditioning. 


regard to 
is referred to the 


iation that affects the costs at 
every stage is the unavoidable 
1 of the fabrics in question into 
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two classes apart from their construc- 
tion. In one the gum remains in the 
yarn until after weaving while in the 
other the gum is removed prior to 
winding. This does not greatly affect 
actual costs, but it has considerable 
bearing on the way they are figured, 
and will be taken up as it concerns 
each operation. No account will be 
taken here of those more or less un 


boiled-off before winding, is soaked 
overnight in a suitable aqueous sus- 
pension of oil soap and so on as pre- 
mentioned. This 
soften and lubricate the varn, making 


viously serves to 
it easier to handle. The costs of both 
this process and that of degumming 
are further taken up under dyehouse 
costs The operations following these 


preliminary processes are quite 
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Fig. 1. Winding Form for 
common cases in which the gum is 
only partially removed, 


The Raw Material 

The first item of cost to be con- 
sidered is that of the raw material 
itself. This presents no difficulty, as 
we have the straight invoice price. 
Transportation and such incidental 
expenses may be added to this or may 
be included in the factory overhead. 
Either is satisfactory, but care should 
be taken to see that there is no over- 
lapping by failure to separate the 
smaller items from other 
penses as they occur. It is an error, 
by no means uncommon, to add trans- 
portation to the cost of some article 
at the same time including the same 
item in the overhead by omitting to 
segregate it from the petty cash, for 
instance. Since raw silk prices fluc- 
tuate considerably and often quite 
rapidly, it is well to devise a method 
whereby any change in the yarn cost 
can be translated into the correct cor- 
responding change in the cost per 
square yard. This is taken up later. 


similar ex- 


Referring to the division previously 
mentioned, it should be noted that the 
yarns which are woven in the gum 
are single threads, while those de- 
gummed before weaving are thrown 
silks, usually being trams of not more 
than three threads. This brings us 
to the item of throwing. As most 
mills have this work done by commis 
sion throwsters, this cost is a simple 
matter of invoice prices, ete., as in 
Where throw- 
ing is an operation in the mill itself, 
a system of cost finding would have 
to be employed similar to that which 
will be outlined for other operations. 


the case of raw yarn. 


Costs Compared 


Following throwing, the varn is 
degummed in the skein, after which 
it is hydro-extracted, straightened out, 
and dried. 
ine. The 


It is then ready for wind 


x 
being 


single varn, not 





Establishing Ratio Between Rates 


similar for each type of yarn, so that 
it would probably be as well to com- 
pare the costs thus far. Here, as in 
other cases, purely fictitious costs’ will 
be used. It is not possible to give 
any more than very 


approximate 
figures 


as they would naturally vary 
considerably with local conditions. 
Considering tram silk, let us put 
the cost of raw yarn at $7 per Ib., 
throwing at 70c and boil-off at 12c. 
Then we have a total cost per Ib. of 
$7.82, based on the raw 
Here it must be 
after boiling-off, 
siderably less. Let us for convenience 
oa the boil-off at the conventional 
25%. Then we have for every pound 
of me original yarn only three- 
quarters of a pound of boiled-off yarn 
costing $7.82. 


weight. 
remembered that, 
the silk weighs con- 


Thus the yarn in its 
boiled-off state has a cost of $7.82 x 
4/3, or $10.43 per lb. 

Turning to the yarn and 
putting the cost of soaking at 4c, we 
find that this varn ready for winding 
would have a cost of $7.04 per Ib., 
ignoring the 


single 


additional 


weight of 
absorbed oil and so on. 


Methods for 
calculating the costs of the two types 
of cloth depend upon properly recog- 
nizing these two figures. 


Winding Cost 


Continuing we find that there are 
three general methods by which wind- 
ing is paid for. The first and per- 
haps the simplest 
point is the 
per Ib. Properly 
method can be 


from a cost stand 
piecework rate of so much 
arranged, this 
made to give an ac 


I 


curate cost for winding each type of 


varn, but allowance should be made 
for the weight of oil absorbed, the 
different sizes, and whether or not the 
silk is boiled-otf. Anotl nethod in 
less common use is that of paying so 
much per swift for each swift kept 
in continuous operation. This may 


be satisfactory in some respects, but 
° I 
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it " not a very good basis on which 


to distribute costs The third method 


in use is that of straight time work 
Which also has its advantages and dis- 
advantage 

The choice of the method of pay- 


ing help is governed by preferences 


+, 3 ‘ ‘ 
oT conditions, uit any one Ot tne 
} ] .4 1_! 
above svstems can be ma le to vield 
the corres cost ot each size ot varn 
this 1s an essential point in the cos 
nding of winding on a weight basis 
1] tah] ' 
vet inv mulls establis e set price 
eT und tor winding all sizes it 
t S is mmcorrect Is OD\ . 
] 1 toy >» 
Or MStalce One ( Vea 
Varn eins 30 large 1 t in 
12/15, can thus conta only vo 
' ] ] th ' ’ + ] 
ra the le bf} Vs ; 4 ‘ ec 
‘ 
in one wound of thre itte1 Llenee 
the cost for winding 20/22 would be 
one-t | ess el und t n Lo 
13/15, other « l 1Ons elng equal 
1 c } } 
Hlowever,. conditions are not Ways 
] ote | ¢ sor} ‘ ay 
equal, tor a lhghtweight varn gen 


erally gives more trouble in winding 
than does one of heavier weight, thus 
adding still more to the time taken 
and consequently to the expense. 
Hence, the necessity, as mentioned, of 
finding out the correct winding cost 


of each kind and size of yarn in use. 

Yarn Size Allowance 
lt this is done dv the plece work 
method, a proper ratio between :the 
different rates, according 
of yarn, 


to the size 
should be maintained. To 
establish this ratio, the accompanying 
form is suggested (Fig. 1). This 
form can also be applied to the other 
two methods for eutlined. 


provide 


winding 
It is quite simple, yet should 
all the information necessary, subject 
to modification by local conditions. 
The form should preferably be filled 
in at least every week in order that 
a constant check can be kept. In this 
way, it will give concisely the wind- 
ing cost per pound for each type of 
silk and for each or all operators on 
that type. 

The employe in charge of winding 
may fill in the columns given over to 
time and weight, the wages and cal- 
culations being filled in in the office. 
We would suggest not having the silk 
sizes printed in as is the custom, but 
rather filled in by 
demands. 


hand as occasion 
In this way fewer columns 
are necessary, as it is hardly 
that all varieties of silk 
would be wound each week. At the 
same time, also, the 


likely 
possible 


form thus_ be- 
comes more elastic, as any unusual 
varn can be accounted for along with 
and the form is 


not limited to silk varns only. 


the commoner types, 


Oil Absorbed 


Mention has been made of the al 
orption of oil by silks wound in the 
eum \eccount must be taker h 
in establishing winding costs ilso 
warping costs). \ccording to the 
form, the winding cost 1 I} 
vill covet oil conten | the 
obvious thing in finding ( ofa 

I vould be to ( 
couple vith the we ont ¢ t ciot 
after knitting It is quite possible 
for this to be incorrect, for it otten 
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tle custom to paint the warps during 
knitting with some, oily emulsion to 
assist the process. In this way con- 
si lerable weight could be added to the 
cloth over and above that added in the 
ginal soaking of the yarn. This 
would tend to make the theoretical 
warping and winding costs unneces- 
sarily high in this particular instance. 

Chere would appear to be only one 
way to overcome this difficulty prop- 
erly, and that is to determine the 
actual amount of oil absorbed and 
adjust the winding cost to agree with 
it. Let us take an example to éluci- 
date this. Suppose that 8% is found 
to be added to the yarn in soaking. 
Then, for every 100 lbs. of yarn 
treated, we have 108 lbs. to wind. If 
this winding costs altogether $12, the 
apparent cost per pound would be 
$12/108 or I1.11c. Actually, how- 
ever, only 100 lbs. are wound at a 
cost of $12/100, or I12c per lb., which 
is the same as II.II x 108/100. 


° 


A Common Error 


Thus, to find the correct winding 
cost of silk in the gum, we must mul- 
tiply the apparent cost by unity plus 
the percentage added to the weight by 
the oil. The distinction should also 
be made between percentage of weight 
added and contained percentage. For 
instance, if, starting with 100 lbs. of 
yarn, we finish with IIo Ibs., this 
plainly represents an addition to the 
weight of 10%. But, on the other 
hand, the yarn as it stands contains 
only 9.09% of oil by weight. This 
distinction is not always made, so that 
erroneous results are obtained that 
may appear quite correct on the face 
of things, and are often quite as dif- 
ficult to locate, even if suspected. 

If the yarn allotted to each operator 
could be weighed before soaking, pay- 
ment could be made on the basis of 
this weight and the calculations just 
outlined could be eliminated. This, 
however, is not usually practicable 
and could not but lead to argument 
and unnecessary work. Nor could it 
very well be applied to boiled-off silk; 
so that, in using it, the system would 
lack uniformity, which is a very de- 
sirable feature from both office and 
mill standpoints. So the method out- 
lined properly used with the form 
should give all the figures required 
as accurately as necessary without 
undue complications. 

lt is quite simple to estimate the 
amount of oil absorbed by weighing 
batches of skeins before and after 
soaking, taking care in the latter case 


that they are as dry as when wound. 
If, as is often the custom, the silk is 
Wound more or less moist, due allow- 


ance must be made for the water con- 
tent along the same lines as outlined 
tor the oil content. 


Lse of Warping Records 


alternate method of discovering 
ercentage of oil is by using the 
Wa ug records. Knowing the size 
- silk, the number of threads and 
the ength of the warp, it is an easy 
matter to calculate the theoretical 
Wei it of the warp, which, deducted 

the actual weight, would give 
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the oil content. Either method is’ 
satisfactory, but tests should be made 
of each from time to time so that a 
fair average can be arrived at, coun- 
terbalancing any variations in the oil 
absorbed. 

In the second method there is also 
liability to error by reason of varia- 
tions in the size of the silk. A num- 


ber of these errors would be selt- 


- WARPING: Week Ending - 


ce ie 


WARPING : 
Month Ending - 


Yarn 


Fig. 2. Warping Form for 
compensating. Subject to the same 
error again, the second method is also 
very useful in finding the percentage 
of gum in the silk. The theoretical 
original weight of a warp of de- 
gummed silk can be calculated as in- 
dicated above. Deducting from this 
the actual boiled-off weight, we have 
the percentage of boil-off. In this 
case, also, a single example might 
prove misleading. 


Warping 
Warping, the operation following 
winding, is similar to it in some re- 
spects, so that many of the preceding 
remarks can be applied. to it als«. as 
will be noted. There are several 
means of arriving at warping wages. 
Piece rates based on length and width 
can be employed, but when various 
widths of knitting machines are 
operated with varying warp lengths. 
this method is apt to hecome involved, 
especially when one considers that the 
results must be translated to a weight 
basis in order to conform to other 
costs. 
Piece rates at so much per pound 
are not altogether practicable, partly 
on account of the different 


sizes in 
silk as in the case of winding, but 
particularly because the width and 


length of the warps also have an 
effect on the cost entirely outside of 
the weight. This is especially 
of the width. A warp 180 in. wide 
certainly would weigh 50% more than 
one the same length but only 120 in. 
wide. Yet, obviously, it would not 
take 50% more time to warp it; for, 
though the running-on might 
ably take 50% longer, the beaming- 
off would take just about the same 
time in case. Thus, the wider 
the warp, the less it costs per pound 
to make it, other things being equal. 
Moreover, there is a further reduc- 
tion in that the set costs of setting up 


true 


pre »b- 


each 


the creel, picking up the ends and so 


Total 
Weight 





on, would be distributed over a 
vreater amount of silk in the case of 
the wider warp. 

Another item to be considered in 
warping is the number of threads. 
This, of course, depends upon the 
gauge of the subsequent knitting. As 
this is usually the same for all ma- 
chines in a mill, it is not of great 


consequence. Where different gauge 


Weight \Timewages | Cost 
per 
46 


nl era | 


wages Vuh arn Aims 


Estimating Cost Per Pound 


machines are used, the problem is 
merely one of keeping separate rec- 
ords and costs for each gauge. No 
mention will be made here of any but 
plain fabrics. The fancy varieties in 
which threads are omitted and so on 
are so diversified that individual 
methods must be worked out. This 
should not be difficult, as the funda- 
mentals are the same. 
Time and Weight Basis 

Probably the most reasonable 
method of estimating warping costs 
would be on a straight time and 
weight basis as outlined for winding. 
A suggested form is shown in Fig. 2. 
Here all the details but wages and 
cost per pound could be filled in by 
the one in charge of warping, these 
two items being filled in in the office. 
This form gives the cost per pound 
per operator for each warp. There 
seems to be no necessity to fill in any 
totals. Averages would have to be 
taken to secure the total cost per 
pound for each type of warp or for 
each type of silk. 
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If so desired, this could be filled in 
on a separate sheet very similar to 
that suggested for winding. A form 
for this is also included which could 
be filled in 
warping 


as a monthly digest of 
The various 
should be grouped to aid in obtaining 
Any 
forms suggested are not intended to 
be anything but supplemental to the 
usual factory records of work, time 
and although they 
elaborated to include these 


costs. sizes 


the averages in the final column. 


wages, may be 
functions 
Nor are the forms intended as 
final, but merely as embodying hints 
along certain lines. 


also. 


It is readily seen that warping may 
be more complicated in cost finding 
than winding; for, in addition to the 
difficulties in the matter of the 
of yarn, gum and oil content, etc., 
also the difficulty of having 
prices for each size of silk 
due to varying machine widths and 
warp lengths. Manitestly, the ideal 
thing would be to make all warps the 
same length and make each type of 
cloth on one width of machine only. 
This is not always possible in prac- 
tice, and hence the best thing to do 
is to carefully find the cost for each 
width and length and from this obtain 


size 


there is 
varying 


a fair average commensurate with the 
proportion of the various sized warps. 

Care should be taken in this; for, 
to take the warping cost per pound 
from a wide warp, and then to make 
the cloth in question on a narrow 
machine, would lead to low figures. 
In this respect the reader is referred 
to subsequent remarks dealing with 
weaving different widths. 
Apart from this, warping should be 
treated the same as winding from a 
cost standpoint, even to making the 


costs in 


same allowances for oil in the case 
of silks in the gum. If so desired, 
separate warping costs can be figured 
This 


quite necessary in some cases, and in 


for milanese fabrics. may be 
any event the information might not 
come amiss. Methods would be iden- 
for tricot fabrics. 

will be concluded in 


Remaining discussions 


tical with those 
This 


another issue. 
include knitting or 


article 


“weaving” costs, 
dyeing and finishing calculations, 


overhead, illustrative examples, etc. 


Dyeing Rayon in Hosiery 


Problems of Level Dyeing and Good Penetration in Combina- 
tion with Cotton, Wool and Silk 


"T HE complexities which have been 

introduced into the knitting trade 
and the manufacture of hosiery dur 
ing the last few years have made the 
dyer’s position one of considerable 
difficulty. 


to be dealt with, the work is simple 


Where only one fibre has 
and straightforward, as, for instance, 
in dyeing all-cotton goods or all-wool 
Then the 
follows the 


goods. dyeing 
usual 


for the dyeing of that particular fibre 


operatir yn 


simply procedure 


Trade requirements, however, demand 


that combinations of various fibres 
shall be used. 
\s pointed out by H. B. Wolsten 


holme in a recent address before the 
Leicester Section of Foremen Dyers’ 


Guild, the dyeing of rayon in com- 
bination with cotton and with wool 


constitutes one of the most important 
branches of the hosiery dyeing trade 
at the present time. Considerable care 
must be taken to insure obtaining the 
best results as to shade, level dyeing 
and good penetration, and also, which 
is very important, the keeping down 
lo ob 


tain the best results several important 


of damages to the minimum. 


factors must be carefully studied. 


First, the choice of the most suit- 


able machine and the handling of the 
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See how easy it 
is to “pick up” 
fabric on a Uni- 
versal. The screw 
driver raises the 
dial cap a full 
3/16 inch — with- 
out adjustment of 
the dial—and gives 
ample space to 
work and registers 
perfectly when 
back in position 


Y EARS ago Benjamin Franklin said, “Save the Pence and 
the Pounds will take care of themselves.” That is true in 
manufacturing hosiery today—save pennies in production costs 
and dollars of profit will follow. 


Just think—on hosiery production of $1,000,000 a saving of 
1°, in production cost means the same to you (in profit) as an 
additional volume of $125,000, figuring the large net profit of 
8 per cent. 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


“The Latest Development in Hosiery Ribbers” 


Every part and every motion of the Universal Ribber reduces cost. For 
example, the dogless has no vibrating parts—repairs and delays are 
eliminated. “Picking up” is made easy by the free vertical movement of 
the dial, found in no other ribber. To inspect an entire section of the dial 
simply loosen the thumb screw. A loose course plate that reduces needle 
breakage. Heads are interchangeable without new dogless parts. Take 
up gears entirely enclosed prevent oil spots and seconds. One piece frame 
increases rigidity. The Universal operates with less noise, less vibration 
and less attention, cuts down waste and irregulars and best of all cuts 
production costs. 


We have actual figures made in operating mills proving these claims. 
Ask us to send them. 


FIDELITY7MACHINE COMPANY 


3936-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 Broadway James Building 


NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 





Cut the Cost . 
of Making Tops! } ©: 
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e in a manner best suited to the 
ticular machine chosen. 


The ten- 


sion on the yarn during delivery to 


DEFECTS IN KNIT FABRICS 


suit the yarn being wound. 









































; ‘ ; | fea - a ; we en 
econdly, by the careful selection hic: taimennins the bobbin is very important and 
the best levelling dyestuffs, and photograph illustrates should the winder neglect to alter the 


: . es . : . nsi he +} gino fr ee 
using of those dyestuffs in com- the fourth of a series tension when changing from a fine 


tion whose rate of exhaustion is of brief discussions to a coarse yarn, loosely wound 
sip ular on knitting defects wbbins result 
being published in When the varn is being drawn 
Adapt Method to Machine 0h] TEXTILE WORLD. ~ a ati 
\s regards machines, there does not ‘ " ) i This defect is on a everal strands mav be pulled t 
- - ' 4 mh ' ‘ . . . ‘ ra S ics i ) | ) 
ear to be any outstanding superi- eet i {it} Rit rib fabric, and is gether.. cansinoe the machine 4 ' 
c . Ps . \ . : Ver l ( ISM? l TV 1ckt nc © $s 
v between the machines in general ra , " / ty i } it cause d by a tuck 8 GR ag RMON TRS 
it 7 re ji tant t bY ° i : tet) ti stitch on one dial lad \ istrous result 
it being iar more importa Oo , ‘ eens 
i. % a i , ’ \ } ’ ; 4 needle. At the right the needles 
mt he 0ST 1 ath od - r ‘ . : B - 
pt the be method of working to : z ; i Niey of the photograph, Some yarns require damping, 
machine lee } : > "Ths ; . . . — 3 . 
machine eady in use. This , ¥ } i) HN) see outside of the fab- iii te seal nee a Pipe. 
be done by the regulation of speed ‘ 2 t } th Hey ric is shown: while, ins operation e object of d 
: ; ; . . Af : og ng rat 
rotary and paddle machine, and in ’ Nt at the left, the inside Setre: tuts: aioe thee uae: Sibaliie: ome 
way the hosiery is tacked up or . i ty of the: cme Sebo hus assist in more perfect loop form- 
1, cane s . \ appears. On the out- 
into nets, as the occasion demands. . ay : ‘ , : tion in knittin: Woolen varns may 
| hat} . : silat Ait side, this defect is : — ae ‘ ; 
~~ Spe method is really ¥| not very apparent un- be damped with a solution made up 
suitable for small lots; and un- Ni less the fabric is as tollows Dissolve one pound of 


—, 


great care is taken in the handl- 
de 1 of the will be 
‘aused and also the hosiery will be- 

tangled. On the other hand, 
retully worked by experienced men, 
very level results can be obtained. In 
is method the goods can be entered 


stretched to white curd soap in one eallon of boil 
the wales. The cause 
of this trouble was a 
The needle was bent 


loop on it 


separate 


damage 


gor ids, 


reece 


ing distilled water, allow the solution 


add half 


stir 


and 
yarn oil. 
forms an emulsification with 


to become luke warm, 


bent dial needle, a photograph of which is inserted. 
down and to the right a little in the machine, so that the 
did not get the same tension that one on a_ straight needle did. In 
addition to this, the bending had caused the latch to be stiff—not 
stiff to work if forced, but stiff enough to resist the yarn action unless the 


come a pint of good 
the oil 


the 


it) 
until 


too SOap. The solution, or “lather,” 


is usually poured into a trough, the 


. i »nsi as : »ate This needle ~d very regularly, as it . 
either loose or tacked in singles, toe tension was normal or greater. Phi needle worked ‘ g : latter being carried on the winding 
| in | 1] t | tucked on every other course continually and knitted off the two loops on machin \ ll evolvi i | 
ti ve - > . Ae - 3 . . . : ac » ° T * o he 
to welt, or in bundles of two or three the other courses. Another needle which caused a similar trouble is the eae eee Scere eer age 
pairs tacked toe to welt. For bulk lower one in the photograph. This needle has the tip of the latch slightly trough carries round with it a thin 
dveing, something better than this bent upwards, causing a burr at the end of the latch spoon. “e burr laver of lather, the trough being only 
system is essential. apparently held the loop for one course and then the tension on the next half-filled. lhe yarn passes over 
Ty 1 tl | blad ° course was enough greater to cause the second course to knit off over sic mein sous tie, eatsin Ai tans 
> dvepz > ¢ 2c . ie ( e oO ts a to ne boppin 
1€ yepan with the blades ot the burr. ; ws 
paddle extending across the whole Bees : and thus receives its lubrication. 


machine is more gentle in its action, Different classes of yarn require 


and possibly, therefore, more suitable varying amounts of moisture. 
for artificial silk The rotary 
machine is very suitable for dveing 
nets, and if the most 
suitable conditions are found as to the 


oarse 


EN worsteds require a large amount of 


7 * ’ 
Knitting Seamless Hose 
Correct Counts of Yarn for Machines—Winding—Measuring 
Hose—Weight Per Dozen ms 
eon data often | 


per inch, multiply 
quired by knitters of 





damping and medium quality 


moder 


Wo! 


? ] > 1 » “- TY)T 
the hose in steds require more ate damp- 


number of revolutions, and the quan- 
tity of hose per net be found, good 


re- lo find needles Amount of Lubrication 
seamless diameter by 3 a and divide total 4 


. he construction of the var must 
: ucti rf th arn mus 
‘sults can be obtained. : 


° aa . . r r 1 samenteanes . wma } hea scearl 
It As worthy hose is presented by W. E. Boswell number of needle s bv t ¢ result be the guide to the amount of mois- 
notice that a shorter liquor can jn a recent issue of The Textile Re- 1x 106 needles, 2 in. diameter 1 iven. Th ] 
' : : Se ‘ neve ‘ Ire given. he varying of the mois 
used in this machine, this giving corder. Questions sometimes arise as / 2 ture should be thoroughly understood 
ving in both time and steam. to suitable yarn counts, correct length It by the winder. It mav be varied by 
: ; i . : he best 2 7 tes 1 aca, at rei 
Dyeing Processes =. weight ol hose, ~ the best : iltering the speed at which the rollet 
; RP 5 ; oe nethoc or winding and lubricating. LOO I] IS needies per inc ; Rica ‘ | 1 | 
Providing the goods are in fairly - ods for w nd ns : ; } Machin 1] | they asont ae aN VOIVes, Most rolle1 Nave three 
s vey! ; : i = Some excellent information on thes« Srachines will work other counts neat lrivine wheel sel 8 1 
good condition—that is, free from oil eg : ; ae : aS a ariving wheels, each giving a diltet 
lvei is | | matters is included in the following to those given and by adjusting the ot cpeed to the roller. and advantace 
dveing 1s best done without scour- ' ethah.. com will os cat. 4 seals } p ti oner, ane L\dvantage 
: . abstracts. tC am will give a fair Tavric. OF these ul » take * 
ng, entering the goods at the boil. H nd half-h we Eg AE ek ERE TE I RE of these should be taken, thus reeu 
; : 3 ose anc ali-hose are wusually AT, EM VOR, Ul ‘ WOEKES > CO latine 1 ‘ | 
. “n - Lalims the amount ot nowture taken 
of course, is against all text ; : : i is ae ; ture taken 
ae : dealt with on a basis of weight per heavy or too fine, trouble will invari- 4, | | lle 
principles, as one is always ; 2 ro 1] ee: a eee 
i dozen pairs and in an endeavor to 4Dly result. lhe above table applie It advisahle “a ; 
recommended to enter cool and bring : ah ae ; 5 thas eae cEaseies >) afi Is advisable to work up damped 
- obtain a certain weight, counts of to plain hose machines. Rib ma 1 . 
the boil over a certain length of , ; oe . he : ; 1 1 é yarn a tew hours after winding, or, 
; Sore ; ee. varn unsuitable for the gauge of the chines, it will be found, will differ the: father hechn oii \ 
t Hosiery adveing, however, isa Payee ed : : 1 slightly in the count used as two ne — ne ey the yarn 
, ; me , machine are sometimes worked. HIS eh) <<. prow a will stick and will be harder t ll 
ide to itself, and demands its own MI: faults in the finished varment, sets of needles are employed and the : : Marae O pull 
4 , as a ou Many taults in the finished garment, ‘ Pe : off the bobbin, thus affecting the ten- 
les and regulations. By entering at } ‘mal rs TARR ESS eat “varn space” is quite different inl, al ting tl en 
the hoil itl t shen bett abnormal waste, excessive breakage a‘ p< juit ar? ; sion at which the varn is delivered 
e boil without scouring, better pen- - ‘ sndi : sae fate eee oe = 
ee Pe 5 I of needles and reduced output may : _ Winding te the machine needles 
on is obtained at the heels and be traced to this practice. A seam- Before being knitted into fabric, rh; . 
seams, as with scoured goods the jes. automatic hose machine has a the yarn should be wound, either on , ‘7S Often explains the varying 
left in the heels and seams bobbins or Sufficient length of hose, the extra straim on 


distinct limit to the number of vary- cones. care 1s 


ee ee “ ; 4 . 59 yn . the varn causing the fibre C , 

the scouring or washing opera- ing counts it will efficiently work, not usually given to winding, and sete - ising the ae to become 

tar . a 7 de a, fs = Ba Fr - : i : = : . - stretche vO ‘mi: ano loo 
take S some time be tore it 1S re- | he best counts for a machine mav winders often tie the same kind of cnet eV nd normal du Ing loop 


“| by the dye liquor, by which SOTEIALION, 


in light shades, the dvebath may 


be ascertained by testing a few at knot for cotton, worsted and silk. \ contraction taking place 


normal tensions and examining the little experiment will show that a “* -~_ mane CNS Oe SE EOE: 
’ nearing exhaustion, and once the resultant fabrics. The following knot quite suitable for a cotton yarn Artificial silk is largely used in 
eel of the hose are not struck it may table indicates suitable counts for is unsuitable for artificial silk, and the manufacture of seamless hose, 
sive considerable trouble to get over gauges: so on. If more attention were given and this class of yarn must be care 
he Jlifficulty. ; Suitable counts _ to the tying of knots much benefit fully treated when being wound from 
the dyeing of light shades a can Cotton _ Worsted ait “would accrue in the later stages of hank to bobbin. Artificial silk yarn 
n ‘ma quantity of alkali is advisable  § pf on i oaae manufacture. is made up of a number of filaments 
ttle or no glauber’s salt. Turkey 10 2/12's 2/18's Most winding machines are fitted |. ,-; ,, ie “tere 
it. ia, ae 2/21's ,. , and it the yarn is unduly jerked dur- 
| is also a useful addition to the 2 2/17's 2/26's so den. With adjustable thread clearers which ine winding a fracture of pa snail 
th, particularly in the case of 13 foot i oe i should be so adjusted that thick fla . Oe eee % ies, oa : cig 
tary machine, as here the turkey 15 2 28's ¥ 1/21's 400 den. places and unwieldy knots in the yarn 7 — " may occur and will — = 
e not only acts as a retarder of i? 3/34'e oe op ion will not pass through. The winder sane Smshed Hose as maary ee 
veing operation, but also as a 1} fo po i may have widely varying thicknesses ™€&FK. A great deal of trouble has 
int for the hose and prevents, 4 _ ore 220 den of yarn to wind in one day and lately been given to the method ot 


(Continued on page 59) 


should alter the thread clearers t 
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The faith of engineers and builders in the strength, resistance 
and endurance of the arch is exemplified in this fine concrete 
bridge at Tort Dodge, wa. It has an all-arch construction. 


You Can DEPEND Upon MID-WEST Boxes 
to Resist Shock and Abuse 


The functions of an arch are to neutralize shocks, strains and 
vibrations. In so doing, it becomes a support and protection. 


Whether used in a bridge or in a Mid-West corrugated ship- 
ping box—its functions are the same. 





As the strength and resistance of the arched bridge 


iiliceeitiacediiaiaiiis have been proved, so the unusual strength of the 
MID-WEST FEATURES Mid-West box has been verified through many 


Waterproof Container: Is | years of usage. It has proved itself a real protec- 


cresting ts name ™ 1 tion to goods in transit. It has proved its aggressive 
Triple Tape Corners: Stop | resistance to every transportation abuse. It is the 
te SPittins and | best shipping package because it is the strongest 
Offset Score: Insures tight | Made. It is the most economical, proved to the 
suns contact ef end | satisfaction of the country’s biggest shippers. High 


Eo strong arches and highest test liners are the big 
margins of safety. 

Give Mid-West a fair trial. We build boxes to your speci- 

fications—at your factory. Write for a designer. Make your 

problem ours. No expense to vou. 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices 


18th Floor, Dept. C, Conway Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Corrugated Fibre Board Products FAIRMONT, W. VA. 








Septe 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


Returning Card Waste 


Ends Broken Up Into Loose Fibre 
—Returned to Feed 

\ system for returning the waste 
on a woolen card to the feed 
in an open and fluffy condition has 
recently been developed by the E. H. 
Allen St., Boston, 
Mass. The waste ends are delivered 
to the feed in their original condition, 
without altering the nature of the 
mix or causing a shady yarn of un- 
uniform weight. 


ends 


Co., 22 Dorrance 


The accompanying diagram shows 
the arrangement of the equipment. 
The waste ends enter the system at 
the left of the illustration, are broken 
up into loose fibre by a directional 
draft of air in the suction pipe, and 
pass directly to the fan. They are 
then blown by means of the fan to 
the arrestor. From here they are 
dopped into the automatic feed. 

Each card is equipped with a sepa- 
rate unit. The exhauster is located 
either on the floor at the card or on 
the ceiling below, and is driven from 
the main card drive or by a separate 
motor. The pipes through which the 
waste ends are fed run through the 
floor at each side of the card to the 
inlet of the exhauster, or along the 
floor to the exhauster. The exhauster 
has a type casing and wheel 
which permits the opened stock to 
pass through with absolutely no in- 
jury to the fibre. During its passage 
through the discharge pipe and ar- 
restor, the waste and stock is continu- 
ally being opened up, and when dis- 
charged into the feed from the arres- 
tor, is in the original picked condition. 
This equipment is said to be inex- 
pensive to install; and to require little 


power. 


new 


Elevator Truck 


Fork Raises Load from Floor— 
Four Wheels Steer 
\n elevator truck recently designed 
vy The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and originally in- 
tended for the handling of tin plate, 
is now being adapted to the handling 
|. wide variety of articles, includ- 
ing bales, barrels, 


} 


boxes and_ bags. 
new unit is driven by an electric 

which receives its power from 
All four wheels 
ste and, in consequence, the truck 
The 
and motor bearings are ball or 
type. 


5. lbs. 


rage battery. 
e used on congested floors. 
The capacity is 3,000 to 
shown in the 
the truck is 


a fork on the front, which may 
 .oved under the load to be carried 


accompanying 


graph, designed 


then raised vertically along the 
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E. H. Allen Equipment for Returning Waste Ends on Card 


two uprights. When the load is rais 
ed to a sufficient height, the uprights 
are tipped backward at an angle of 
40 deg. in order to hold the load se- 
curely while the truck is in motion. 
The truck can be used for stacking 
purposes. When the truck is driven 
on an elevator without load, the fork 
may be folded back on the truck so as 
to considerably decrease the overall 
length. 

The vertical and rocking motion 
of the forks is obtained by means 
of a double drum electric hoist. The 





Elwell-Parker Type ER Tructor 


upper drum rocks the frame, while 
the lower one elevates the load. The 
upper drum cable pulls the vertical 
uprights toward the operator against 
the action of a pair of heavy springs 
These with cable 
cushioned rest for the load; and, when 


springs form a 
the cable is fully paid out, the up 
rights pitch forward slightly, which in 
turn throws the tips of the fork down 
ward for the load 


insertion beneath 


San Antonio, Tex. More than 200 


manufacturers will be represented with 
exhibits at the Texas Industrial Exposi- 
tion in Dallas, Oct. 10-25, the 
dustry to be well represented, according 
to G. M. Knebel of the State 
Manufacturers’ Association, 


at least 


textile in 


Texas 
; 
who Savs 


1,000,000 visitors are expected 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Cotton chopper. 1,551,398. J. A. John 
son, Shreveport, La. 

DyeEINnG sulphur colors on silk. 1,551, 
330. F. L. Remlein, Penns Grove, 
Ni. J. 

DyYESTUFF intermediate, Producing a. 
1,550,749. L. M. Shafer, Irvington, 
Ni. 

DyYESTUFFS containing chromium, Pro 
duction of. 1,551,073. F. Straub, 
Basel, Switzerland 

Faprics, Apparatus for uniting knit 


1,551,188. J. Buckreus, Hartford, 


Wis. 
GitL box and drawing frames, Stop 
motion for. 1,551,118 E. Platiau, 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Looms, Bobbin support for. 1,550,922 
W. J. H. Murray, Glendale, S. C 
Looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,551, 

191. E 


A. Cuniff, Waltham, Mass 


Looms, Warp stop motion for. 1,551, 


208. J. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass 

SuHuttie. 1,550,709. C. Schaum, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

SHUTTLE feeler thread parter. 1,550, 
811. R. Jamieson, Utica, N. Y. 
SHUTTLE withdrawing device 1551. 
246. P. D. Doherty, Worcester, Mass. 

SitkK, Manufacture of cellulose acetate 
artificial. 1,551,112. H. S. Mork, 
Brookline, and C. F. Coffin, Jr., 
Watertown, Mass. 

SPINNING frames, Holddown device tor 


1,550,654. E. R. 
Mass. 
SPOOL, Textile 1,551,247 W \. Fass 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Sweater. 1,551,059. M 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


\lderman, Holyoke, 


nacht, 


Schnellbacher, 


TENSION equalizer. 1,550,881 H. D 
Colman, Rockford, III 

Wert detecting mechanisn 1,551,219 
| H. Rayon, Pasadena, ‘ al 

YARN, Machine for determining uni 


formity of. 1,548,918. E. D. Walen, 


Watertown, and A H Parsons, 
(sloucester. Mass 
YarN spool. 1,549,000. E. F. Hathaway, 


Wellesley, Mass 


Business Literature 





CATALOG OF INDUSTRIAL AND ‘TEXTILE 
APPLICATION The Fafmr Bearing 
Co., New Britain, Conn 
This cataleg, which supersedes an 

older one, deals with the application of 


ball 


' 
textile 


Fatnir bearings shatting 
and 


units to 
machinery \ full 
derived 


account 
from the 
The book 

photographs of 
mills and contain- 
ing complete and up-to-date data on the 
principles of ball 


of advantages to be 
ball bearings 
illustrated 


use ot Is given 


being with 
actual installations in 


bearing tranmission 


and textile applications, forms a hand- 
hook that makes it more than a cata- 
log and of value to all who are using 


or considering the use of 
in their machines or plants 


Phe divided 


tions, the first dealing 


ball bearings 
catalog is into two 
with transmission 
equipment, such as hanger boxes, pillow 
blocks, fan boxes and loose pulleys and 


Seéc- 


the construction of the Fafnir Line, 
which embodies exclusively the long in- 
ner ring and self-locking collar; latest 


dimensions, prices and construction of 
Fafnir Line, in which radical changes 
have been made since the catalog was 


issued, are given. The second section 
deals with textile applications proper, 
such as picker beater and fan shafts, 
cards, slashers, spinning frames, ete., 
together with the advantage of ball 
bearings on each one. Individual Fafnir 
applications for various makes of ma- 


chines are shown, with mounting dimen- 


sions and construction details 
THe PLran Book or THE INDUSTRIAL 
LicGHtTiInG Activity; Industrial Light- 


ing Committee, National Electric Light 


Association, New York 
Described as “a complete plan of 
organization of local communities for 


the operation of a nation-wide campaign 
to increase sales and profits on industrial 
this 


literature is an excellent exam 


lighting installations,” interesting 


piece ot 


ple of the cooperative promotion work 
that may be done by an industry for 
itself. Complete details of procedure for 
local electric light units in a campaign 
to better industrial lighting conditions 
throughout the country are outlined. 


( oncrete help is offered to the local units 
in interesting industrial executives in the 


better lighting of their plants 


Draper Outing Successful 


The office force of the Draper Cor 


poration, Hopedale, Mass., held its 
eventh annual outing on Sept. 12, 
the destination, as usual, being a 
secret until it was reached lhe 


cathering left the office at 1:15 p. m. 


in automobiles and went to the West 
Medway (Mass.) Recreation Asso 
ciation’s field where the sports took 
place Later the party motored to 
Holliston, Mass., where a_ turkey 


dinner was served in Odd Fellows’ 


hall, followed by an entertainment. 


S. Walter Batty was chairman of the 
committee of 


general rrangements. 
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\ Dyeing, Bleaching, Extracting, Printing i 
\ a wi 
i and Finishing of Hosiery i 
| a, | | ii 
i The women of to-dav demand beautiful colors for their 1K 
ni ° ae - ° ) \ 
1K hosiery. This fact is thoroughly appreciated by every ) 
i member of our staff. We insist on pleasing this huge i 
i mass of critical buyers, for in doing so, we know that we | 
i must necessarily please the hosiery manufacturers — our , 
i immediate customers. 

| We invite your correspondence. : 

\ ( 
! | 

(( ( 


———<—<$<— — 
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COC oH 


| We Specialize in Color Work 
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BYE grav 
S B ag® yal 
ROS L (CLAS® ye ad chin wear’ 
soy 2 aie MS ane F. wp 
i i en em a ai his © 
— sar f muse ecliad! chs ie 
nyred - most py al — es Attach your trademark labels and 
ade peer yee ad turnin’ the vi are patches with this superb machine 
\\ - ene’ ket ging a peca4 Macht Pr | ae - aoe . 
fie nat ole ted yabe Production figures are star- 
on oo, Hs, eli. Rose tling! All four sides of the label 


or patch are stitched at one time 


for sale of Rose Label 


sally j folded e European Representative 


ar : = : .— : ° 
made © cut a" eee earn and your production will be in- 
m read c/o The ee Too) creased ] 1] RE E-F OLD: the ma- 

Wales Bayes Oe, Daten. Landon. chine positively attaches labels 
age Representatives at the rate of 3,000 per day, per 
= x. L. Giesen .. J. Foster F 
41 King’s Ch ners, Willis St. hide : a 
Wellington: ‘New Zealand > ruaSSdney, Australia pene 


Write today for booklet. 


The NATIONAL MARKING MACHINE CO. agree 


throughout the world—listed 


American or British edition 
° ° ° SETTER M2 CING. If y 
4044 Cherry St. Cincinnati, O. a ae = ae ee oe a t 
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Chats with the Textile Chemist 





The Physiologist Studies the Silk Fibre, So Why Not the Textile Chemist—The Silkworm a Chemical Laboratery— 


Some Views on the Extension of Cotton Growing—The Dream of Ramie a Ghost 
That Prowls Ever and Anon 


By J. Merritt Matthews 


HE silk fibre has long been 

an interesting object of ex- 

amination for the physiologi- 

cal chemist, and most of our 
nformation concerning the proper- 
ties and composition, as well as the 
intimate structure of this fibre, has 
been contributed from the physiologi- 
cal field of chemistry rather than 
from the textile field. The well- 
known physiological chemist Abder- 
halden, and his co-workers, have 
given us much insight into the com- 
position of this fibre from a chemical 
point of view. But most of this in- 
formation has been rather of an aca- 
demic character, and has really been 
of little value to the manufacturer or 
user of silk materials. 


What Silk Really Is 


The dyer and the textile processor 
perhaps know little and care less for 
the rather abstruse researches of 
Abderhalden and the fact that the 
true silk fibre stripped of the silk- 
glue consists of a long list of 
strangely sounding substances—such 
as glycine, dextro-alanine, laevo- 
tyrosine, and the like. All this does 
not hitch up at all with their idea 
of silk as a commodity. Even the 
textile chemist in the silk mill, who 
is supposed to know all these things 
and to be able to make use of them 
in the handling and processing of 
silk, is somewhat nonplussed when it 
is reported to him that our friend 
Abderhalden in a recent research on 
silk, published in the Zeitschrift fuer 
Physiologische Chemie, stated that 
the proper hydrolysis of the decom- 
position products of silk may indi- 
cate the presence of diketopiperazine. 
Thank goodness we still remember 
enough of our organic chemistry to 
recognize that this has something to 
do with pepper. 


Crystalline Structure 


It is interesting to find, however, 
that silk is now being taken up as a 
serious study by other than physio- 
logical chemists. We are beginning 
to find names that we recognize as 
textile chemists in the literature, and 
this is an encouraging sign. Herzog 
and Jencke, for example, have recent- 
ly made a study of the substance of 
the silk fibre under the X-rays. 
Their examination seems to indicate 
that this material possesses a crystal- 
line structure. This is somewhat of 
a variant from the older ideas on this 
matter, which all considered silk to 
be of a glue-like nature, homogeneous 
and without internal structure. A 
litle different angle, however, is fur- 
niched by another chemist by the 
Brill, states that his 
researches lead him to the conclusion 
th t the silk fibre is a mixture of at 


name of who 


least two substances, only one of 


which is crystalline in structure. 

Field for Textile Chemist 

It is evident that there is a fertile 
field for chemical investigation in the 
matter of the silk fibre. And by the 
silk fibre we mean the degummed silk, 
the real silk fibre as the user knows 
it, not the raw silk of commerce 
which is complicated by the presence 
of a lot of gum or glue. It is a 
field, however, which the textile 
chemist rather than the physiological 
chemist should tackle. The latter is 
more given to the altruistic reséarch- 
es of pure chemistry, and has delved 
into the silk matter because he was 
interested in the products of the liv- 
ing organism and wants to study 
them in the most intimate manner. 

When the textile chemist gets the 
same flair for his work, he too will 
no doubt get busy on these matters. 
But he will have to bring to it the 
same intense scientific enthusiasm 
that is evidenced in other fields of 
research. A knowledge of the inti- 
mate composition and structure of 
the silk fibre is of the utmost import- 
ance to those who handle and treat 
this material, and no addiiton to our 
data in this line would be unavailing, 
if properly linked up to the main 
idea in view, the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of the silk fibre to the needs of 
man. 


Silkworm a Factory 

While on this subject of silk, it is 
brought to our consideration that the 
silkworm is really a chemical factory 
converting mulberry leaves into the 
fine and delicate substance known to 
us as the silk fibre. There is evi- 
dently a considerable transformation 
of materials, both in a chemical and 
physical sense, if we consider the 
wide disparagement between the mul- 
berry leaf and the silk fibre. How- 
ever, there is some method of link- 
ing the two up as ends of a continu- 
ous chain of events, and the silk- 
worm knows how to do it. At least 
he is the unconscious agent in the 
bringing about the various chemical 
reactions that result in the conversion 
of the substance of the leaf into the 
substance of the fibre, as well as the 
changes in the physical characteristics 
of these substances that lead to the 
production of a continuous filament of 
great strength and wonderful prop- 
erties. 

All these changes and conversions 
of one thing into another are proper 
subjects for the investigation of the 
chemist and the physicist, and while 
it all may seem rather far removed 
from the field of our human endeavoi 
as far as the production and utiliza- 
tion of silk materials is concerned, 


nevertheless it all has 
and _ far-reaching 
very thing. 


an important 
influence on this 
To watch the silkworin 
manufacture silk is an interesting and 
edifying avocation, but it does not 
help matters much. To try to under- 
stand how the silkworm manufac- 
tures silk is something far different, 
and is in every way worthy of every 
effort and encouragement. 

Understanding will lead to the util- 
ization of knowledge; and, if we 
could get to be a sufficiently intimate 
friend of the silkworm to be aware 
of his mental and physiological pro- 
cesses, we could no doubt help him a 
lot in improving both the quality and 
quantity of his life’s work. Or we 
might even go him one better and 
show him how to make silk better and 
cheaper than he can make it himself, 
and that would really be worthwhile. 
3ut we are afraid we are dreaming 
of greater things than either the 
physiological or the textile chemist is 
willing to admit as possible. We are 
perhaps of that intellectual ilk that 
dream great things but leave to others 
the problem of carrying them out. 

oe 


South’s Cotton Supremacy 
Cotton growing is a subject of 
perennial discussion, not only by the 
fibre expert but also by the economist 
and the politician. If all the lands 
that are claimed to be just the ideal 
ones for the production of high grade 
cotton were cultivated, we would all 
be suffocated in an overwhelming sea 
of this soft and fluffy fibre. Here in 
the United States we are continually 
being threatened with the loss of the 
cotton industry on account of our 
hardness of heart and speculative ten- 
dencies, which in time will surely 
drive all foreigners to the growing 
of their own cotton. But the su- 
premacy of the southern states in the 
production of cotton still seems to be 
maintained without much loss of 
either prestige or volume of business. 

The textile literature is full of re- 
ports of all sorts of 
various parts of the world at the 
growing of cotton. We read of cot- 
ton cultivation in Turkey and Asia 
Minor, in Brazil and Columbia, and 
other South American countries, in 
Africa and Madagascar, in Russia, in 
the West Indies, and indeed wherever 
sun and rain and soil and climate at 
all approximate those conditions that 
are supposed to be beneficial for the 
development and growth of this fibre. 
India, China and Egypt are shown to 
be potentially enormous producers of 
cotton. In f 


attempts in 


these 
countries, if things were gone about 


fact, any one of 


in a right and proper manner could 


produce 
world, 


all the cotton needed by the 


New Fields Unnecessary 
Nevertheless, 
show an 


most 
overproduction of 
rather than 
cotton 


years seem to 
cotton, 
The 
even 
atter the close of the 
great war, still seems to be rather 
down in the dumps. There seems to 
be more capacity of production of 
cotton and its manufactured products 
than the world under the present con- 
ditions can take care of. So we mar- 
vel somewhat at all this furor over 
the development of new fields for the 
growth of cotton. It would seem to 
be far better to expend this energy 
and thought to straightening out in 
some sensible manner the problems of 
the present production of cotton, 
rather than creating new problems en- 
tailed by extending the growing of 
the fibre. What we are going to do 
with it after we grow it is perhaps 
more to the point than increasing the 
production of cotton in India to many 
times its present output. 


a lack of supply. 
industry otf the world, 


seven years 


The British cotton people seem to 
be especially excited about this matter 
of growing cotton; but how it is 
going to help the great unemployment 
at present so noticeable in the Man- 
chester cotton mills is somewhat diffi- 
cult to see. If it were a matter of 
price, and it were possible to so ex- 
tend the growing of cotton to places 
where good quality cotton could be 
produced at a much lower cost than 
it is now produced in our own south- 
ern states, there would be some rea- 
son in this thing. But it is doubtful 
if this is possible; and, even if it were 
possible, it is further doubtful if such 
a lowering in the price of raw cot- 
ton as could be reasonably expected 
for an equivalent grade would bring 
about the conditions desired; that is 
to say, a sufficiently increased market 
for manufactured cotton goods. 

It is true the South grows cotton 
in rather a haphazard and _ uneco- 
nomical manner, and without special 
reference to the conditions of the 
Manchester cotton industry; but, even 
at this, it is continually on the verge 
of growing too much and thus de- 
moralizing the cotton market by a 
sudden slump in prices. This would 
seem to indicate that, if the problem 
were really handled in the right way, 
the South could actually produce more 
cotton than the world can take care 
of, taking into consideration the par- 
ticular staple and quality in question. 
What, then, will we gain by opening 
up new fields of cotton production, 
of an uncertain quality and staple and 
of an unknown factor as to the char- 
acter of goods it is capable of going 
into? For purposes of academic dis- 
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Spun Silk is real 

.suk, made from 

the cocoon of the 
silkworm. 


A Winning Combination 


OTTON and Spun Silk combine with 
reat success. Spun Silk yarn can be 
used for either warp or filler. 


In such fabrics as fancy mixtures many 
interesting heather effects can be gained. 
Color, wearing qualities and silky texture 
make a combination that offers great pos- 
sibilities. 

Spun Silk is also meeting with success 
when used for both warp and filler in pon- 
gees produced on cotton looms. 


is most adaptable and has proved its 
ability to increase production in 
soods that find a ready market. 


The cost of Spun Silk is much eee 
. ain) ‘ Go 1 ¢ C d y ao i > rT r 
less than that of raw silk; yet Spun Mills: Whitehall, N Y "aa hens yoo N. Y 
~° ° . . x » 4X. ” I Ss alis, N. ‘ 
Silk is genuine cocoon silk. Spun 
Silk can be dved all colors that raw Chamaheie Sinad 
: . : 1am 7 2S 
silk will take. | wae EEE 
For years we have given special attention to develop- 

goa . ‘ _— - ing Spun Silk Singles. We make the following three 

| he special characteristics ot ao See, each of which can be had in any 
Spun Silk make this yarn worthy of Scie ata, ‘Seep ales’ hoe "aad dies 
study by cotton manufacturers. It iat: aoe enearatins to Seneca but of 

not quite such special grade. 


During thirty-four years in the exclu- 
sive production of Spun Silk yarns we have 
worked out many problems with many 
manufacturers. We would be glad to co- 
operate with you if you would like to de- 
termine whether Spun Silk can be used 
profitably in your mill. 


Let us send you our table of sizes show- 
ing the corresponding sizes of spun silk, 
cotton, raw silk and other fibres. 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 





Placid: A new short staple Single, white, clean. 
lustrous and of excellent filling qualities—a yarn ab- 
solutely unequalled at the price. 

All of the above Singles can be produced with a warp 
twist 


——— 


September 19, 1925 
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cussion, it is easy enough to grant 
that India or China or Madagascar 
‘ould potentially grow all the cotton 
the world needs, and in the same way 
we could probably obtain our entire 
supply of ice from the Polar regions, 
but we would not recommend our 
ice plants going out of business on 
that basis, or even getting excited 
ver the prospect of Arctic com- 
petition. 


* * * 


Enthusiasm for Ramie 

The subject of new fields of de- 
velopment for cotton growing and the 
criticisms we have made in regard to 
it brings to mind the matter of ramie 
and the continual eruptions that take 
place concerning its growth and 
methods for preparing the fibre from 
the plant. Much has been written in 
praise of the ramie fibre, and there 
has doubtlessly been some exaggera- 
tion inspired by the over-enthusiasm 
for something new; but it has been 
extolled to the skies for its strength 
and durability and heralded as the 
long-sought Golden Fleece of the tex- 
tile industry. Primarily, it is to re- 
place linen; but there are even those 
who are enthusiastic enough to pre- 
dict that it will put cotton out of 
business. It is claimed to grow like 
a weed, give large yields per acre, 
and to be adaptable for cultivation in 
many parts of the United States 
where cotton could not be profitably 
grown. 

That the ramie fibre has excellent 
qualities there can be no denying. We 
have seen enough of it and its manu- 
factured products to be well aware 
of this. That ramie can be grown 
in this country and furnish excellent 
fibre has also been demonstrated ex- 
perimentally. But, growing this plant 
experimentally under favored con- 
ditions of cultivation is one thing, 
and growing it commercially on a 
large scale of operation is quite 
another thing. There are factors 
that come into play that the experi- 
mentalist never thinks of, or at least 
never comes in contact with during 
the short period he has the cultivation 
of this plant under observation. The 
diseases to which the plant may be- 
come subject, the changes which it 
may undergo during prolonged culti- 
vation, its effect upon 
many other things that gradually de- 
velop, although it may often require 
vears to do so, will frequently militate 
in the long run against the permanent 
cultivation of a new plant species. 


the soil, and 


Fibre Separation Difficult 


But what sticks mostly in the way 
‘{ progress for the ramie business is 
the difficulty of obtaining the fibre 
rom the plant after it has been satis- 
actorily cultivated. The fibre is so 
mbedded in the stalk of the plant 
nd cemented down by a hard and 
ersistent gum or mucilage that the 
ire fibre is about as hard to separate 

the fibre in a piece of wood. By 
ind stripping and processing with 
hemicals, such as boiling with solu- 

ms of caustic soda, it is possible to 


+ 


et out a nice clean, long, white and 
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silky fibre, and forsooth with an ex- 
cellent yield—in the laboratory. 

Those who have taken a ramie 
stalk and separated the fibre in ‘this 
way by hand methods are so im- 
pressed with the marvellous fibre they 
have prepared that they are simply 
carried away with enthusiasm for this 
textile product. If they are of an 
imaginative turn of mind, and most 
of these experimenters are, they rush 
out and proclaim the coming of the 
millennium and the doom of linen and 
cotton. Of course, the first thing is 
to get hold of somebody who can be 
induced to back the prospect finan- 
cially, for suitable machines have to 
be made to get the fibre out on a large 
scale, and experiments have to be 
made in carding and combing and 
spinning and weaving, and the dis 
coverer is usually hard up for money 
himself and needs a little capital to 
carry on with regard to his own per- 
sonal expenses. 


Many Attempts 

These schemes have usually been 
good business for the textile chemist 
and the fibre expert, for usually these 
professional men are called in at some 
stage or other to investigate the 
claims of the inventor and make ex- 
periments and calculations and for- 
mulate a report on the entire matter. 
We have been regaled with many of 
these ramie dreams; in fact, in some 
good years as many as three of these 
propositions have come to our atten- 
tion. 

They are practically all of the same 
category, and not one of the enthu- 
siasts is ever aware that anybody else 
has ever done practically the same 
thing before. They always think they 
have discovered something entirely 
new, and no amount of persuasion 
can convince them to the contrary. 
These people all seem to think that 
the getting out of the fibre from the 
stalk can be easily accomplished by 
their mysterious chemical 
which usually narrows down to a 
treatment with boiling alkali and 
soluble oil and sometimes with a 
bleaching process with hypochlorites 
thrown in. The fibre they produce is 
beautiful, there is no doubt about it; 
and if they could sit down and spend 
the rest of their lives at it they could 
no doubt produce a couple of tons of 
fine ramie fibre. 


process, 


Sut the “nigger in the woodpile” 
in all these things is the commercial 
production of the fibre on a scale and 
in a quality suitable to the require- 
ments of the textile industry. This is 
where these ramie dreams blow up. 
The inventor seems to think it an 
easy matter to perfect a suitable ma- 
chine for taking out the fibre—decor- 
ticating it, as the fibre man calls it. 
But so far the world is still waiting 
for such a machine. We understand 


that in India there is a large prize 


offered for the production of a ma- 

chine capable of .doing this very 

thing, but this offer has stood for 

many years and no one has as yet 
been able to collect on it. 
Present Supply 

With this in mind, the inquiry 


naturally arises as to how the ramie 


is obtained that 1s now used for its 
manufacture on a_ limited © scale. 
There is a certain amount of ramie 


yarn spun in this country and manu- 
factured mostly into mantles for in- 
And there is 
also quite a sizable ramie manutac 
turing industry in Germany, though 
it never 


candescent gas lamps. 


seems to grow very large, 
but seems to stay about the same as 
it was before the war. 
this 


The answer to conundrum is 


that the 


ramie fibre is obtained 
from China, where it is produced 
from the plant by hand _ stripping 
and preparation. A man_ working 


all day can produce but a very little 
amount of fibre, cents a 
day is all he expects, and he ts willing 
to work 


but a few 
Kven at 
this, it makes the ramie so produced a 
fairly costly textile fibre, and there 
does not seem to be sufficient demand 
for it under these conditions to give 
any enormous number of Chinamen 
occupation in taking out the fibre by 
hand. If there were, there would be 
no reason for unemployment in China, 
if they were willing to work for such 
a meagre wage. 


for such a wage. 


Dyeing Rayon in Hosiery 
(Continued from page 51) 


to some extent, tying up. When mak 
ing additions of soaps or soluble oils 
to the dyebath, the quality of the 
water must be considered, as hard 
waters are quite unsuitable for such 
additions. For medium and dark 
shades, glauber’s salt is added, from 
10% to 25% on the weight of 
One hour’s dyeing at the boil should 
give a good result, providing that a 
reasonably accurate stuffing was orig- 
inally given. 


goods. 


In selecting colors to be used for 
the dyeing of artificial silk and cotton 
hose,, it is important that 
chosen which give approximately the 
same shade on the artificial silk as on 


dyes be 


cotton, and at the same time good 
levelling colors are desirable, par 


ticularly for shading purposes. 
The direct the 
in this direction as, speaking gener 
ally, they are the worst for level dye 
ing and also dye the artificial silk 
more than cotton. Most hosiery 
shades, however, can be obtained quite 
readily without having to use blues 
The dyeing of a navy blue illustrates 
this point, as it 


blues are weakest 


is quite impossible 
to obtain anything like so heavy a 
shade of the 
the silk. Nigger brown is another 
shade which has given trouble, inas 


navy on cotton as on 


much as the cotton tops in hose are 
liable to show on the yellow side 
Rayon and Cotton 
The dyeing of artificial silk has, 
speaking generally, been considered to 
be practically identical with the dye 
ing of cotton. It 
that all cotton 
as suitable for use with artificial 
silk and cotton mixtures as for cotton 


has hitherto been 


assumed direct colors 


are 
alone. This is clearly not the case 
if the best results are to be obtained. 
Only a limited number can be con- 
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sidered eminently suitable from the 


point of view of yielding the same 
tone ot shade on the cotton as on the 
artificial silk. It is therefore of im- 
portance that colors be used so that 
the final dyed result is pleasing to the 
eve—that as near a match between the 


artificial silk and the cotton is ob- 


tained as possible. 

lhe dved black is sometimes aftet 
treated j which 
both improves the shade and also the 


with formaldehyde, 


fastness to washing. Sulphur blacks 


have been used, and while 


this gives 


a: SPOS AUF. shade, there are other dis 
advantages, inasmuch as viscose 1s 
adversely affected by hot alkaline 
liquors, and when in this condition 
is easily damaged. In this respect 
nitro-cellulose silks are even worse 
Rayon and Wool 
he dveing of artificial silk hose 


with wool admixture presents a more 
difficult problem for the dyer. 
not appear to be 
method to 


here 


does any short-cut 


success by using union 
colors and expecting perfect results, 
as so much depends on the propor 
tion of wool to vegetable fibre, which 
may vary from, say, 50/50 to 95/5, 
and upon the length ot time required 
to obtain a perfect match and pertect 
levelling. The longer the time in the 
dyebath, the more the wool takes up 
the the boil. 
The probably the 
satest—dyeing the cotton to pattern 
and finally shading the wool 
neutral dyeing 


when at 
Way 1s 


colors 
careful 


cotton 


with 
acid colors. 

Here, again, 
colors is very 


a careful selection of 
important. Direct 
colors should be used which dye the 
wool the same tone as the cotton and 
artificial silk, but which dye lighter 
on the wool than on the cotton, and 
avoiding direct colors which dye the 
wool deeper than the cotton and 
those which dye a different shade on 
the wool. For example, most direct 
browns when dyed on wool and arti 
ficial silk and will be found 
to dye the wool much yellower than 
the vegetable fibres. It is advisable 
to keep the wool portions of the hose 
on the light side, as the finished hose 
looks better so, and also when the 
wool is on the heavy side it is an 
extremely difficult matter to rectify 
the defect. 
tacked in singles, toe to welt, using a 
short 
twisted 


cotton 


This class ot hose is best 


loop only and using a 

tacking cotton in order to 
avoid pulling the cashmere feet into 
holes. 


lo« se 


Perhaps it is more important to 
emphasize the colors to avoid rather 
than make recommendations of which 
dyestuffs to 


before mentioned, 


use. For example, as 
most direct browns, 
when dyed on cotton and 
the boil, will the very 


much yellower than the cotton, and 


wool at 
ve VA ool 
this is exactly what must be avoided, 
as otherwise, by the time the yellow 
on the wool is neutralized by 


acid colors, 


means 


of neutral the shade on 


the wool will be too heavy Hence, 
avoid all direct browns unless known 
to dye cotton very much heavier than 
the boil. The 


might be summed up by saying 


the wool at position 


that 
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=| HENEY QUALITY 
ex is so well known that adjectives 
are unnecessary. It is enough to 
say that we are constantly study 
ing the needs of silk, cotton and 
woolen weavers that Cheney 
Yarns may even more closely fit those needs. 


Cheney Brothers are a permanent factor in the silk 
yarn market and are maintaining a constant produc- 
tion of standard and special yarns for every purpose. 


The Yarn Department now stands ready to fill your 
immediate needs and welcomes the opportunity 
to assist in planning for your future requirements. 


CHENEY BSBAROIRERS 


215 Fourth Avenue at 18th Street, New York City 
Mills: South Manchester, Conn. 
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the union colors, as a class, are best 
left alone unless for some particular 
hade, where experience has shown 
heir value. 


Silk and Rayon 


Another development in the hosiery 
trade is the introduction of real silk 
in combination with viscose and cot- 
ton, this being an attempt to produce 
a stocking with a real silk handle 
it a cheaper price than all-silk hose. 
he American hosiery manufacturers 
appear to have developed this idea 
very successfully, and there has been 
a large number of such hose sold in 
this country. In the dyeing of this 
of material, the selection of 
dyestuffs is the chief factor towards 
success, as many of the cotton colors 
have not much affinity for real silk. 
Dyeing is best done just below the 
boil with glauber’s salt, with or with- 
out soap. 

The direct blues present the most 
difficulty, but this can quite easily 
be overcome by using neutral dye- 
ing acid colors. Other problems for 


class 


the dyer when mixed fibres are 
present are immediately obvious, 
such as either leaving one fibre 


undyed or giving a two-color effect. 
The commonest of this type is the 
wool and artificial silk, which is the 
same problem as wool and cotton 
from the dyer’s point of view. 

In dyeing wool only, the heavy 
shades, such as blacks, navys, and 
nigger browns, are best dyed with 
chrome colors, as when dyed with 
acid colors the ordinary household 
wash is sufficient to cause the color to 
run badly, leading to complaints, 
whereas properly dyed the chrome 
way is entirely satisfactory. 

For the lighter shades the acid 
colors are quite suitable, and with 
very few exceptions leave the cot- 
ton and viscose perfectly white. An- 
other method for blacks is to use a 
hematine black on chrome mordant 
and clear the white afterwards with 
a slight chlorine bath. 


Knitting Seamless Hose 
(Continued from Page 51) 


winding artificial silk and two meth- 
ods are widely used. One is to wind 
the yarn from hand to a double-ended 
flanged bobbin which is frictionally 
driven. The bobbin is drawn to a 
standstill immediately a twisted hank 
occurs, and the hank can be straight- 
ened out. The yarn is wound from 
the double-ended bobbin on to a 
bottle bobbin on a machine driven at 
three times the speed of the first 
machine. 

Several winding machines with 
‘ery ingenious stop motions may now 
e obtained and the winding of silk 
trom hank to bottle bobbin in one 
‘rocess is considered safe. 


The Measurer 


If measurement is left to the oper- 
itor the results are usually far from 
itisfactory. A method found very 
ficient is to pass all the hose to a 
1easurer, a girl specially trained to 
ieasure the hose. The operatives tie 
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the hose in bundles of 24, each lot 
having a ticket showing :— 
1. Operative’s name. 
2. Order number 
working order). 
3. Number of dozens. 
4. Yarn. 
5. Size. 


(copied from 


6. Gauge of machine. 

The measurer then cuts and meas- 
ures each hose, those that are too long 
may do for a larger size, and those 
too short for a smaller size. Where 
the length is only half an inch or so 
out, those too short may be marked 
to be boarded to correct length, and 
those too long are cut down. By this 
method of measuring, the goods are 
more uniform in length and save con- 
siderable time in pairing when fin- 
ished. When a change of yarn or 
size of hose is made on a set of ma- 
chines, the operative should send a 
hose from each machine to the meas- 
urer. Each hose should be marked to 
show-the machine on which it was 
made. The measurer would say if 
any adjustment was necessary on any 
machine to obtain uniform lengths, 
thus saving waste in cutting down. 


A point which should receive atten- 
tion is the effect of lather on the 
length of hose. Several tests have 
been made by the writer and the fol- 
lowing behavior was noticed. The 
tests were made without any altera- 
tion to the machine, medium quality 
worsted yarn being used. 


A hose was made with yarn wound 
dry, no lubricant being used on the 
winding machine and the length of 
the leg was found to be 28 in. Fresh- 
ly wound lubricated yarn was next 
put on the machine and the hose was 
made 30% in. in the leg. Hose were 
made with the same bobbin of yarn 
after four and after eight hours and 
the lengths were 29% in. and 28% 
in. respectively. The four hose were 
measured the next day and were found 
to be all 28 in. in length. This indi- 
cates that the yarn assumes its nor- 
mal size as the moisture evaporates 
and suggests that more investigation 
in this line should be made. 

Hose made with damped yarn 
should be made longer than required 
when finished, or they will be too 
short when they return to normal con- 
dition. 


Weight Per Dozen 


Hose and half-hose are usually 
dealt with by the weight per dozen 
pairs. When lengths have been ad- 
justed on the machines, a dozen pairs 
should be sent to the finishing room, 
lengths checked again, toes closed, 
welts turned and the goods weighed. 

If the goods are not the weight re- 
quired for the order to which they are 
being made, alterations may be con- 
ducted before a lot of hose have been 


made. A 166-needle 31% in. diameter 
machine working 2Is worsted will 


give a garment at about 1 Ib. 15 oz. 
or 2 lbs. per dozen pairs of ladies’ 
22s worsted could be worked 
on the same machine to give a lighter 
article, 20s worsted to give a 
heavier line. To obtain a much wid- 


hose. 


or 


er range of weights, it would be nec- 
essary to have machines of 
gauges. 


other 


A lot of trouble is caused by trying 
to obtain a wide range of weights 
from machines of one gauge. Orders 
are sometimes given to machine fore- 
men to produce an article at a certain 
weight when he has not the machines 
of the required gauge. Sometimes a 
coarse yarn is put on to a machine to 
try and get the weight, and, the gauge 
of the machine being too fine, a large 
percentage of waste results. The ma- 
chine needles and sinkers are bearing 
an extra strain and are more liable 
to break. The resultant fabric will 
have a full appearance owing to the 
yarn being crowded into the space be- 
tween needles and sinkers. The gar- 
ment will lose in elasticity, which 
property is essential, especially in the 
top of the leg. 


Whittall Sends Demonstration 


Loom on Two-Year Trip 

A demonstration car of the M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Worcester, 
Mass., outfitted at a cost of $35,000, 
left that city on Sept. 4 on a two 
years’ trip which will cover about 
7,000 miles and visit 25 States, as far 
South as Texas and West as far as 
Nebraska. The car in reality is a 
specially constructed automobile bus 
and in place of the seats for pas- 
sengers the space is devoted to carry- 
ing a home-made true Jacquard rug 
loom. 


This loom was built at the Whittall 
plant by the veteran weavers, Henry 
and Joseph Coley, who will accom- 
pany it on the long trip. The first 
stop. will be in Harrisburg, Penn., 
where the loom will be demonstrated 
making rugs in one of the large de- 
partment stores for two weeks. The 
program calls for a two weeks’ demon- 
stration in each of the large cities to 
be visited. Its workings will be ex- 
plained by the Coley brothers to all 
visitors to the stores. Wilfred A. 
Midgley, a loomfixer at the Whittall 
plant, will accompany the loom on the 
trip, while the chauffeur of the car 
will be Paul C. Faneuf. 

The M. J. Whittall Associates have 
given demonstrations of their looms 
in actual operation in various cities 
of the country for years, but this is 
the first time a loom has been taken 
on an automobile tour. The car is 
properly advertised for the occasion 
and this will add to call attention to a 


famous Worcester product. The car 
is so constructed that the loom can 
be taken out entire through a rear 


door of the car and set up without any 
difficulty. 

The car was given a sendoff before 
leaving W orcester by Mayor M. is 
O’Hara and members of the Rotary 
Club, the latter being invited to in- 
spect it by their fellow rotarian, Mat- 
thew P. Whittall, president and treas- 
urer of the M. J. Whittall Associates. 
It is believed the Whittall associates 
are the first among the textile interests 
in the country to start such a novel 
advertising campaign. 
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Evening Silk Courses 


Broad Silk Analysis Classes Re- 
open at the New York School 
The New York Evening Textile 

School conducted under the auspices 

ot the Board of Education announces 

the reopening of 
classes on silk 


its free evening 
construction and anal 
ysis on September 21. This 
will given by Joseph S. Kas 
kel a graduate of the Koniglichen Ho- 
here Webeschule at Krefeld, 


course 
be 


CGer- 
many. 

The same course will be given on 
Monday and Wednesday evenings as 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
from seven to nine. 
basic weave 


It will cover the 
constructions and their 
derivatives; the methods of designing 
and plotting on textile design paper; 
reed and harness drafting and the 
making of chain card designs. The 
identification and the recognition of 
all classes of silk and silk-mixed fab- 
rics will be explained. The technical 
equipment and the textile machinery 
of the Textile High School will be 
utilized to demonstrate the throwing, 
winding, warping and weaving of silk. 

Actual samples of fabrics secured 
in the open market will be analyzed by 
each student under the supervision of 
the teacher. In the field of calcula- 
tion pupils will be taught how to fig- 
ure quantities of textile yarns for 
given yardages and the estimation of 
the various labor and _ overhead 
charges which enter into the manu- 
facture of broad silk fabrics. 

The course is intended for men and 
women in the wholesale field as well 
as for those in the mill who desire a 
more intimate knowledge of the silk 
business. No special educational 
qualifications are required as the work 
will begin in an elementary manner 
and gradually progress to the more 
intricate points. As these classes un- 
der Mr. Kaskel’s direction have in 
the past years exceeded the quarters 
allotted to them causing the rejection 
of many students, it is urged that 
those desiring to take the course 
register promptly as the number that 
can be accommodated is limited. 

Prospective students and those in- 
terested may register or obtain fur- 
ther information at the Textile High 
School, 124 West 30 Street, Manhat- 
tan, any school evening from seven 
to nine on and after Sept. 14. 


Build Special Cars for Raw 
Silk Transportation 

MonTREAL, QueE., CANAbDA.—The 
National Steel Car Co. of Hamilton, 
Ont., awarded an order 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway 
for the construction of special cars 
for the transportation of silk. The 
new cars are unusual in construction, 
being specially designed to meet the 
requirements of the silk industry just 
refrigerating or cattle cars are 
made to fill the demand of those serv- 
ices. The cars will be 45 feet long 
and approximately the same width as 


baggage cars. 


has. been 


as 













Winding machines that have 
proved their efficiency and worth 
are inscribed with the Leesona 
mark of Quality and Service 
that you may more easily recog- 
nise them as the product of the 


Universal Winding Company. 
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Universal Wound 
Filling Will Keep | | - 
That Waste Pile | | — 
Down ss 


We 

JEAVE room yarn waste is pretty expensive and is 0 

an important factor in cloth making costs. as 

ned 

Using filling yarn prepared for weaving by Universal - 
Winding will reduce waste where it is most costly and ut 


deliver to your looms, long run bobbins of inspected ae 


perfected yarn. T 


You will gain better quality cloth and a saving of dofhng Th 


time by the use of this important development. 


Keep in mind that the cost of preparation is offset by the 
total saving. Let us submit the proof of these statements 


to you at your earliest convenience. 


Write the nearest Universal Winding Office today. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence eEsONA Philadelphia. 
New York Su) Charlotte, 
Chicago. BOSTON Utica. 


Montreat and Hamilton, Canada . 
Depots AND Orrices At MANCHESTER AND PArIs 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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t} 1] hi he “sl ~~ after Sample are very light and a filling ! tat \ 1 1 
re mill, shows the shiners aiter . ss ee : 1 the kind f machi ced lhis Sulphur colors seldom exhaust com: 
. . > 5 . ‘roo { mo tioht aiso the kine ( machinery used 
fnishine. same as in the grav the size of 150 demer, and pulling tigh ; oe : : 
Ist s. alt a € 65 ay. : ; 11 material is in the oray untinished, and pietely, so that a standing bath is very 
We have been experimenting with from a_ shuttle, would certainly _ pull , ' eee ‘ : ; 
4 : 7 . rr. ' will be re juired in all colors and prop practical tor dark shades 
is, and have tried various ntethods. very hard on light selvage. These sel “ie | saa” aces 
aes ; : : : erlv finished, and as this is the firs Nite nlheniewbedatien aaieaiabaal 
We have oiled our silk, which appears vages show that no pull has been, im srampartion. with this. class of . goods nya tre ig, particular! 
1 t 1 ree ‘e have oe et . : ne IR r blacks, the goods ar metimes run 
to he Ip ; a oer and we have posed on them; they are splendidly we are anxious to get all the informa - = 3 ; Se oe a “ee? 
ilso sized our filling, but 1t appears, so <5 20 to 30° minutes in a tresh_ bat! 
Sas a th ' ac tever Woven and are very even and straight. tion possible. (5536) 
far aS we a atever 5 


Nave gone, 
take, 


defects. 


we 


We 


still have 
are still 
working on this and trying various 
methods to overcome the same, such 
is using care in the weaving and wind- 
but as yet it 
tor us to 


precaution we. may 


some of these 


Ing processes, seems to be 


ilmost impossible 








weave one 
ut of cloth without several of these 
lefects, which in some cases are quite 
pronounced Any assistance that you 
uld give us this matter will surely 

appreciated (5534) 
Taking up the gray plain woven 
sample, the picks that are shiners on 
his sample ha not been woven tight 
They have been pulled tight by human 
vy in order to try and pass the 
ck to the w It is not the shuttle 
is pulled them tight because in 
st every case, the filling is broken at 

e selvage ind you will note a dou 

n the se ige side ¢ the cl 
\ g t the pick is broken for one 
‘ter inch from the body of the cloth. 
re is onh ne thing, other than 

Nal ARC 
1 Tee 





ims 
heat ac. 4 
shed W ld 
re the shuttle reached the end of* the 


really out of 


But it is 1 
son ti that the filling would 


sa ileal 
spot every time 


i: ; } 
at t t that 


this ¢ iC 


held 


filling 


was back by a knot on 
tube \ large knot is about the 
thing that could cause the filling 
old back, considering -that the rest 





the cloth is woven without shiners 
ie Tae as . hans ti 
ake the gray woven sateen sample 
nother example. You will note 


where the uneven shaded filling is 


en in the cloth there 


} 
secivage 


is no such con- 
the cloth. 
shaded 
sely and the 
shading is the 
showing that the picks 


side of 


picks that are uneven are 


n in very lo selvage, 
re the uneven worst, 


ery straight, 


voven in loosely and the picks show 
1 cloth as woven loose. I have 
‘ 1 a few picks tight to show the 
' ence between a real tight pick and 
} ineven shaded pick. 
' ° 
e yellow sample is a glaring ex- 
i é ¢ f uneven shaded filling You 
j ei reins Rai i tic tani haded place 
ote at the uneven shaded places 
em 


the 
yellow sample show that very 
the 
the 


appear 


The condition of on. the 


little fri 


selvages 


used in shuttle that 


cloth, 


been 
this 
the 
prove that the fault lies with the 


tion has 


wove and manner in 


which streaks in the cloth 
filling. 
As a further test to practical weavers 
the 


loom 


advise following as a set 


the 


! would 
ting of 
of too 
The 
not practical for weaves where the sle) 


or pick is 


1iea 


to disprove the 


much friction in the = shuttle 


setting I am about to advise is 


heavy but all practical 
weavers will SCE 


try ing to prove. 


Set the cams or dobbv crank for a 
‘ 
very late closing of the sheds 
eans that the shuttle will reach the 


opposite shuttle box befor 


the shed closes on the pick ot filling 


During the passage of the shuttle across 
the loom, the filling has been unwinding 


When the 


the end of — the 


very rapidly. shuttle reaches 


shuttle box, on the 


which it star 


slightly. Most all 
and 


opposite side from 
rebound 
this, 
filling lie 


shed. In this 


it will 
shuttles do this reb< 
let the loose in the 
manner the shed will 


close on a loose pick of filling 
rather hard on the s« 

the pick and sley ar 
the cloth is liable to 


bump back some, because the sheds will 


setting will be 


vages and if 


medium heavy 


commence to open and draw the fell 
of the cloth towards the reed, and as 
this is the time that the reed is ap- 


fell of 


speed, it is 


proaching the the cloth at its 


like a 


lision between two objects that are m« 


greatest much 


ing towards each other. 
The 


this as a remedy. 


mills to try 
When cams or dobby 


are set to open the sheds early, this open 


writer would advise 


1 


is completed before the 
reed the fell of the cloth, and 
the reed strikes the fell of the 


cloth when the fell of the cloth 1s 


ing movement 
reaches 


moving 


statu 


nary and there is no bun 


of the cloth. 


The goods should be 


width through 


run in the open 


a gas singer, as this type 


of machine is more adaptable for such 


a fabric having = an 


Any 


during 


uneven surface. 
extinguished 

From the singer 
rope form through 


washer, at which any 


sparks remaining are 
a quick rinse 
the goods are run in 
an ordinary 


time 


water-soluble impurities are removed. 


If light or bright shades are desired, 








the goods should be given a thorough 
bleaching. 

Phe ble aching process n be ma ke 
elaborate as. desired, depending up 
the kind « material t bleache 
but consists principally « nnin ( 

wds throt a cold 1 to 2 deg. Tw 
bleaching solution (chloride f lime 
liquid chlorine are b ( vel 
ised toda ant then ilowing tl 

re In expose { he le 
tw urs \ hasty wash 1 ul 
excess bleachin tu 1 ind the i 
sour in 2 3 des W ) 
cid (orl « vitriol) s tion i i i 

iroug SqUCce Ze 1] inne 


dve house. 


wr the 


The method of obtaining a satisfac 


ory shade Oo} black has be 


given i 
the Sept. 5 issue of Texting Wortp 
Probably the class of dyes most 
used to obtain aé_erange of © shack 

(other than red) on such material are 
the sulphur colors. These dyes when 
applied properly produce shades of good 
fastness washing and light, but of 
a more sombre cast Jig dyeing ma 


chines are used largely for sulphur dye 


ing, and consist of two fixed rollers 





which are driven by gears located al 


wove 


a 35 to 45 gal. vat, and several smaller 


guide rolls submerged in the vat. Sul 
phur colors are dissolved in an equal 
weight of sodium sulphide conc ind 
when in complete solution are added 
in portions, together with the soda ash 


(2 to 3 Ibs. per 100 Ibs. of goods), and 


common salt (30 to 40 Ibs. per 100 Ibs 
1f goods) to the dve vat. Eight to 12% 


dve is required for blacks, and ar 
where from 4 to 8% for other shades 
‘he temperature of the vat is raised to 
a light boil and the goods, following the 


bichromate of so a, 


ind 2 to 3% acetic acid, at a tempera 
ture f 140 to 100 deg. | This treat 
nent tends to prevent iny chang In 
shade on stor is well as t crease 
1¢ isthess 

Atte i careful drying, the goods are 
eady for the dry finishing Particular 
regardu anv of the machines, chem 
cals, or dves used can be obtained from 
i f the reliable manufacturers whose 

ertisemet! appeal PeEX1 


in Rayon Stocking 


Defects 
1 Editor 


Fechmica 


\ 
We Are cre S 1 
+f n i ethe \ ‘ 
' 
1 1 1 } 
t hit | | 
1 4} : 
Hie un 1 ie st KI ( 
] t 
“ qual ra ‘ mp it 


ted 3s 
\ . 
Phe Sample | t ipp ( ( 
1 
ell knitted 1) n vit rre it 
t ( 1 Lhe 1p part 
1 } ‘ ] 
w leg ere ( itch r do 
( 1 ( able Ve t b it close 
| | ‘ 
ecN nati 1OW rie / rre u 
iT cs whi h een " due ) tite 
iiation 
The ankle and foot show horizontal 
treaks and bands Examination shows 
that these bands are composed of much 
tighter loops than the rest of the fab 
rit As the bands and streaks are ir 


regularly spaced the knitting machine is 


not to be blamed, and so the cause mu 


be the tension on the yar1 

Another thing which would lead to 
this same conclusion 1s the Very irreg 
ular plating in the high splicing and 


part of the sol The remainder of the 


sole 


] 


pl 


is plated perfectly. This irregular 


ating 1s probably due to irregular vari 


ensions and as the instep shows 


| 


regularities too, the rayon is probably 
ausing the imperfect plating 
The source of the irregular tension ts 





the bobbin on which the yarn 


If tl 
t the 


a package i 


is wound or winding itself 


too 


the 

yarn is wound in 
ae 

skein will sometimes 


pull the into the 


wound, so that it pulls off 


sott 
draw hard and 
strand varn already 


hard in un 








Fresh and sanitary month after month— for with 
Barreled Sunlight the Indian Head Mills have a 
finish that can be washed as easily as white tile. 


Why two well-known mills in Alabama | « 
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Barreled Sunlight on ceilings and walls keeps this 
big room of the Merrimack Mills light, clean and 
cheerful. Painting maintenance is low. 





Bre 

Tec 

painted their walls and ceilings with Barreled Sunlight ot 

jers 

whe 

HE Merrimack Mills and the Indian Head domestic or foreign, applied under the same ret 
Mills of Alabama wanted an interior paint conditions—also not to flake or scale if prop- T 
finish that would assure fresh and lasting clean- erly applied. “i 
{ ; a ; ‘ s bled 
liness, light-reflection without glare, and free ARRELED SUNLIGHT may be applied - 
dom from frequent repainting. So they used in | 
by brush or spray. It issold in 55 and 30 nat 

Barreled Sunlight. to t 
ve gallon churn-equipped steel drums. Where a 

In this choice they agreed with hundreds of more than one coat is required, use Barreled - 
other textile mills throughout the country which Sunlight Undercoat. sd 


now use Barreled Sunlight exclusively wherever 
a lustrous sanitary finish is desired. 


that the finest particles of dirt cannot sink in. 
Superficial grime and dust are easily washed off. 
Repeated washings do not wear away this dur- 
able finish. 


Made by the exclusive “Rice Process,” Bar- 
reled Sunlight is actually guaranteed to remain 
white longer than any gloss paint or enamel, 


€ “cave the surtaceand “3 
& You save all Bn¢ + kemad x 


Barreled 
Sunlight 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


New York—350 Madison Ave. 





For exteriors, use Rice’s Reinforced Paint, a cith 
scientifically machine-made paint in pure white ro 
So smooth is the surface of Barreled Sunlight and unusually clear, well defined colors. Used 
by textile mills everywhere. dik 

Send the coupon for illustrated booklet and ” 
painted sample of Barreled Sunlight. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
20 DUDLEY STREET— PROVIDENCE, R. I. al 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. | 


San Francisco— 156 Eddy St. 
Distributors tn all principal cities 








U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
20 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 





We are interested in improving working conditions in our plant 
Please send us your booklet ‘‘More Light,’’ and a painted sample of | 
Barreled Sunlight. 


Es re itedatee boos ohn 


City ; ; State i | 
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inding. If a knot is not carried to 
e outside of the package, it will some- 
mes catch coils that were wound on 
ter it. This is more likely to break 
the end than to cause the trouble shown 
here. Sometimes with long neck bottle 
bbins, the yarn will drag on the neck 
hen unwinding from the upper part 
the conical surface and so be under 
reater tension than when 
vay from the neck. 
The drop stitches are probably due to 
greater tension causing such a short 
titch that the needle cuts the yarn. 
Since each break in the yarn comes at a 
point where the rayon seems to have 
been under greater tension, these “runs” 


ar 


ballooning 


17 


f 


are probably due to the needles cutting: 


+ 


the yarn and so allowing the stitches to 
run.” 

(May we call your attention to the 
fact that the mock seam yarn has a 
brown stain at regular intervals, indi- 
cating a stain on the cone of yarn used 
for this purpose. If the stocking is to 
be dyed light shades, this may easily 
make it a second.) 


* * * 


White Worsted Jersey Cloth 
Brown and Rotted 


Technical Editor: 

We would like to have you inform us 
of some of the reasons for white worsted 
jersey cloth becoming brown and rotted 
when used in bathing apparel. This does 
not happen very often according to our 
records, but occasionally we receive suits 
returned which are discolored and rotted. 

(5525) 

This inquiry could have been answered 
more intelligently if the inquirer had in- 
formed us of the detailed method of 
bleaching. As it is, we shall have to go 
through the possibilities of such troubles 
in both methods of bleaching. From the 
nature of your trouble, we are. inclined 
to the opinion that you are using the sul- 
phur bleach. One of the most common 
of difficulties in a bleach or dyehouse is 
the carelessness of the operatives when 
weighing up or carrying sulphuric acid 
or caustic soda about the room. Should 
either sulphuric acid or caustic soda be 
spattered upon the material, stains and 
tendering will result. If these chemicals 
are concentrated, the discoloration and 
tendering will take place at once. If very 
dilute, the stains, especially in the case 
of sulphuric acid, will not show up in 
many cases until after storing. 

In the case of sulphur bleaching, 
particles of iron rust may become incor- 
porated in the fabric, either from over- 
head rusty pipes or from the knitting 
machines. If the latter, the trouble wil! 
be due to rusted needles or the use of 
an acid conditioning or lubricating oil 
which will dissolve the iron from the 
needles or other parts of the machine, 
the fabric picking it up in the oil. When 
scoured, the oil may be eliminated, but 
the iron remains. 

\hen these spots containing iron are 
exposed to the sulphur fumes, the sul- 
phur fumes, being acid when combined 
with the moisture in the fabric, dissolve 

spread the iron present perhaps as 
nely divided powder. This iron acts 

i catalyzer, starts tendering, and, after 

ng, the sulphur dioxide plus the 

gen in the air continues the bad work, 
ing a brownish stain. This same 
ble may come from iron nails or 
ts in your sulphur house, especially 
verhead. The moisture collecting 
eon will drop upon the material, 
ging with it dissolved iron. 

the case of the peroxide bleach, im- 
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properly dissolved sodium peroxide com- 
ing in contact with the fabric will tender 
and stain it; or improper mixing, leaving 
one portion on the acid side and one 
portion neutral or alkaline, will cause 
trouble. If the sodium peroxide is not 
properly neutralized and left slightly acid, 
some silicate of soda will be precipitated 
out as silicic acid, which, adhering to the 
fabric, will in aging tender and discolor 
the material. 

If liquid hydrogen peroxide is used, 
this can also happen. Liquid hydrogen 
peroxide is acid; and, if the silicate of 
soda is added to this acid bath, silicic 
acid is thrown out. When preparing such 
a bleach bath, add enough ammonia to 
make slightly alkaline before adding the 
silicate of soda, presuming of course that 
the hydrogen peroxide is added to the 
bath first. In peroxide bleaching, beware 
of iron entering the bath either through 
the water pipe, steam pipe, or overhead 
rusted pipes. The same is true with the 
sulphur bleach. 


* * * 


Half Hose Thin and Irregu- 
larly Plated 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find two pairs of 
half hose made on 220 needle knitting 
machines on which I would appreciate 
advice concerning the silk and rayon 
portion of them. Each of these hose is 
about as tight as it can be knit on 220 
needle machines with the usual .066 
hook needle, yet they appear to me to be 
too thin in the leg and foot. Exhibit 
“A” is made from 150 denier artificial 
silk with one strand of 13/15 Japan 
tram. Exhibit “B” is made from a 
combination yarn. Aside from a few 
needle streaks which I know are in 
these hose, I would like you to offer 
criticism of same with suggestions for 
bringing them up to the standard for 
hosiery of this class. (5531) 

These two samples are rather thin in 
the leg and foot portions, but some 
stockings are made in about this range 
for the trade desiring the thinner stock- 
ings. Real silk stockings on 220 needles 
use 10, 12 and 14 strand silks. 
about 140 to 200 denier. One manu- 
facturer of silk and rayon half hose 
uses 170 denier rayon with one end of 
real silk. This stocking is, of course, 
a little heavier than the samples sub- 
mitted. The stitch used for this heavier 
stocking is about the same as that used 
in the samples submitted, giving about 
the same wales and courses. The addi- 
tional 20 deniers in size is sufficient to 
make a less sleazy 
good stocking. 


This is 


fabric and gives a 


Of the two samples submitted, sample 
“A” shows irregular plating at the edge 
of the reinforcing section. To make 
a good stocking, this should be corrected 
to give a more perfect plating as in 
sample “B.” The reinforcing 
seem to be cut too close, as 


yarns 
several 
of them have come through to the out- 
side of the stocking. 
longer ends should 


trouble. 


Leaving slightly 
overcome _ this 
very 


Sample “B” is satisfactory as 


far as mechanical construction is con- 
cerned but the yarn of which it is made 
does not seem as desirable as that in 
sample “A.” In addition to this, the 
color does not seem so attractive a 
brown as in Sample “A.” If the me- 
chanical construction of sample “B” is 
combined with the yarns used in sample 
“A,” or somewhat heavier yarns, the re- 
sult should be a very satisfactory stock- 
ing. 


Interest in 
Men’s Wear 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor .p: 

Will you kindly advise what the ex- 
pression “London Shrunk” means? 

In the making of men’s clothes, does 
that mean that you have to buy more 
or less cloth, or the ordinary 3% yds? 

I see the above expression used more 
or less frequently by the selling agents 

(D131) 
“London Shrunk” as ap 
plied to woolen goods « 


Lendon Shrunk 


The phras« 
lenotes a treat 

ing process involving cold water damp 
ening and 
stretching. 
to impart 


drying slowly without any 
Chis treatment is 


permanent 


supposed 

shrinkage to the 

fabric. 
Answering what 


would have on the 


your question as to 
effect this shrinkage 
quantity of fabric bought per suit of 
clothes to be manufactured—all we can 
say is that your patterns will determine 
that. If you have been accustomed to 
buy unshrunk shrink them 
yourself or have them shrunk for you, 
you have probably found that the amount 
of shrinkage varies greatly with the type 
of fabric. The greatest part of the 
country’s men’s wear production is not 
London shrunk by the maker and it is 
only in recent seasons that 
been an increase in the number of 
makers of better class goods who are 
offering them in this condition. 

* * x 


fabrics and 


there has 


Twisting Cotton Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

We are interested in the purchase of 
equipment for twisting 8s single cotton 
varn 6 cord. We are interested in han 
dling this number in the most efficient 
way and feel that perhaps there is het 
ter equipment than we are now using. 
We are now running 24 hrs. a day and 
will have to purchase in the near future 
and hope for immediate advice. 

‘ (5539) 

For the common 6-ply yarns use mul 
tiple winders and ring twisters. Another 
method would be to use spoolers, warp- 
ers, and twist The in- 
quirer does not say what he is now using 
or for what purpose the yarn is to be 
used, but we 


from a beam. 


have sent the 
various machinery builders. 


names Ol 


* oe Ox 

Chemical Retting Process for 
Flax 

Technical Editor: 

A number of years ago an article ap 
peared in one of the newspapers regard 
ing a new chemical process for flax 
reduction. I would be glad to hear from 
you whether or not this process is now 
in operation and with what success. We 
are considering the possibility of ex 
perimenting on a small scale with flax 
culture (5537) 

Many 


proposed and a number of 


chemical processes have been 
them given 
‘ 


some publicity, so it is not possible to 


Editor, TEXTILE WORLD: 
Thank you very much for your 
letter of September 2 and for your 
bother in telling the four manu- 
facturers you mention about us. 
If we do not find what we are 
looking for from among the four 
you mention or some that your 
Philadelphia office may suggest, 
well feel free to come to you 
again for further information. 


Very truly yours, 


CALIFORNIA CORDAGE CO. 
By C. E. Hudson, 
Mer. Mop Dept. 





(1629) 65 


refer. 
Peufaillit process 
which, as far as the writer 
the only 


tell to which one you 
possibly it is the 


Quite 


knows, 1s 
non-natural retting 
process that has been used on a prac 
tical United 
under the 
name wherein the general nature of the 


entirely 


scale. There are 


patents 


states 


and foreign above 


process is disclosed, issued about 1911 
to 1913, and possibly later. Untfortun 
itely, the writer cannot now locate the 


United States number 
lhe process depends on an emulsion 


petroleum 


patent 


(kerosene) in water and 


is worked in a kier under pressur: \ 


better answer can perhaps be mace 
the inquiry can be put more definitely 
. 7 * 
and “rer . 
ao r c >» 
Weighting of Silk Crepe 
Technical Editor: 


| am writing to inquire if you have 
any information available relative to the 
formulas, methods and equipment (in 
cluding detailed method of handling) 


used in the weighting of crepes, both 
sik and silk and rayon. (5511) 


\ detailed account of the weighting of 
silk piece goods was given in an article 
by H. R. Tisdale in the TExtTiteE \Wortp 
of June 28, 1924. The main point of 
difference to be noted is the fact that 
crepe silk has about 35 turns per inch 
and the weighting of this class of silk 
should not be carried too far. 
sider that the silk is boiled off from 
16 oz. to 12 oz., we should only figure to 
add about 50% additional weight, that is, 
about 18/20 oz. return weight \ 
heavier weight than this will be apt to 
change the character of the silk. On ac 
count of the tight twist of the silk 
thread in crepe cloth, one must be very 
careful to wash the silk pieces very thor 
oughly after each 
weighting process. 


li we con 


operation of the 


ok 


Rayon Hose Tendered 
Technical Editor 

| am having repeated trouble on this 
stvle of mercerized hose, with a plated 
150 denier viscose rayon top. These hose 
are half bleached as below, and then 
dyed. If you can help me locate the 
source of this trouble, which is causing 
the rayon plating to be torn and tend 
ered, I will greatly i 


appreciate your 
assistance. These goods were carried 
through the following operation in a 


cypress boil-out tank (half bleach) 
Entered in 140 gals. water at 110 deg. 
F., 2 Ibs. solozone added slowly, stirred 
for 5 minutes, 1 Ib. silicate of soda 
added to water, stirred well, heated to 
170 deg. F., 3 lbs. of 50% T. R. oil 
added, boiled one hour, drained and 
washed well, placed in a monel metal 
paddle machine containing previously dis- 
solved dyestuffs, boiled for 30 minutes, 
no salt used. (5508) 


We have closely checked over your 
operation of half-bleach and dyeing of 
this material. As you no doubt know, 


the less time you can run rayon through 
the wet processes the better and stronger 
it will come out in the finished product. 
\Ve would suggest, therefore, that you 
run the amount of chemicals used just as 
low as possible, also cut down on the boul 
to three-quarters of an hour instead ot 
one hour. In dyeing, run the goods just 
under the boil them 


instead of boiling 


Check up each step carefully, and make 


all possible speed 

Paterson, N. J. S. D. Viviano, 12 
Broadway, one of the principal incor- 
porators of the Princess Print Plants, 


Inc., recently organized with a capital 
of 125,000, has been appointed repre 


sentative for the company. 
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LANE CANVAS 


TRUCKS 


Have stood the exactions of all departments of 
the Textile industry. One of our latest types to 


become standardized is the Dye House Truck. 
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house problem. 


LANE TRUCK, 


A light, easy running, smooth 
carrier, but built for heavy duty 
work Lane casters equipped 
with string guards prevent clog 


ging Write for Catalog No. 90 


W. T. LANE & BROS.— 





de 


Leaders for Sixty Years 


Atwood Winders and Spinners are made for manufacturers of fine 


tabries 
The 4F Winder shown is specially equipped to wind Raw or Arti 
ficial Silk and other materials used by knit goods manufacturers. 


We also make the 5B Spinner, a combination spinner and doubler 


for Salk Artificial Silk and mixtures of Silk with cotton and 


worsted 
Npecificattons and prices on ret 


The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
Established 1864 


All metal galvanized. 


\ 


A solution to the dye 


Manufacturers 


= 
re 


\\ 





FIG 49 


TRUCK & BASKET FRAME. 


With slight modifications this 
cut illustrates the general con- 
struction of all Lane truck and 
basket frames. Lightness, flex- 
ibility, wonderful strength  se- 
cured by this construction. 


—POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


of 
-» BANDS, LABELS, «~ 


BOX TOPS, 
RIDER TICKETS, 
SEALS AND TRANSFERS 


RIVERSIDE, N. J. ¥. 
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COTTON | 


New Construction and Additions 


Jonesporo, ARK. It is reported that 

board of directors of the Jonesboro 
tton Mills, Inc., have decided to pro- 
ed with the construction of their mill 
re, without further delay. An _ ex- 
itive committee consisting of Herbert 
Bosler, R. E. Lee Wilson and F. W. 


alor, has been appointed. 


Brunswick, Mr. The Cabot Mfg. 

Co. has completed the installation of 408 

w Draper looms. Of this number 100 
ire broad and 308 narrow looms. 


BuFFALto, N. Y. The Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Inc., has taken out a permit 
to build a one-story addition to its mill 
on Clinton St., estimated to cost. $24- 
000, and will proceed with work at once. 


* CHERRYVILLE, N. C. The Rhyne- 
Houser Mfg. Co. has final plans and 
specifications for the proposed mill ad- 
dition, the building to be a two-story, 
75 x 128 ft. structure, costing $30,000. 
There will be installed 5,000 spindles 
with electric power drive. Machinery 
has been ordered. 


*ConcorpD, N. C. The Locke Cotton 
Mills Co. has just completed the erection 
of brick and concrete boiler house. B. 
W. Bartholomew, Charlotte, N. C., was 
the contractor. 


* DurHAM, N. C. The new plant of 
the Yarbrough Mills, Inc., will turn out 
some cloth early in October, according 
to E. S. Yarbrough, treasurer. The mill 
building is about complete and sprinklers, 
wiring, plumbing, etc., are being installed. 
Looms and other equipment are coming 
in and will soon be placed. The mill 
will make novelty cloths. 


GRANITE Fatits, N C. A new textile 
plant will be erected at Granite Falls in 
the near future by A. A. Shuford and 
associates. The building will be two 
stories, 100 x 400 ft. A 300-ft. addition 
will also be built to the mill of the 
Granite Falls Mfg. Co. of which Mr. 
Shuford is treasurer. 


High Point, N. C. The Highland 
Cotton Mills, Inc., will add several 
twisters to the equipment of their plant 
ee 
nere, 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C. The Cannon 
Mig. Co. will build an addition to its 
office building. 


Lincotnton, N. C. Through error, 
announcement was made that Boger 
& Crawford, spinners and mercerizers, 
vith mercerizing plant at Philadelphia, 
re installing additional spindles and 
gassing plant, together with a 200,000 
llon water reservoir at their plant in 
iladelphia. This additional equipment 
being installed at their mill here, 
re they have also completed the con- 
iction of eleven new dwellings for 
ployes, and a new concrete’ road 
ugh the town. 


Paw Creek, N. C. In connection 
the contract for construction of 
ises by Kendall Mills, Inc., Thrift 


licates previous mention of project. 
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Division, at Paw Creek, plans for the 
development and ag of the village 


are being handled by E. S. Draper, Land 
scape architect and engineer, Charlott 
and Atlanta. Plans provide for the 
location of new houses and new streets, 
park treatment, baseball field, etc 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Vhe addition 
being erected to the plant of A. T. Baker 
& Co. Inc, 
of velours and plushes is nearing com- 
pletion and will be used as storage space 
by this company, centralizing their stor 
age facilities which heretofore have been 
scattered in several different locations 
It cost approximately $50,000. 


Manayunk, manufacturers 


*GREENVILLE, S. C. The Piedmont 
Plush Mills, Inc., whose incorporation 
and plans for building a plant here for 
the production of pile fabrics, drapery 
and upholstery goods, were recently 
noted, will have an equipment of 24 
plush looms, dyeing and finishing ma- 
chinery. It is expected to begin opera- 
tions about the middle of December. 


*MONTMORENCY FALLs, Que., CANADA. 
The installation of machinery in_ the 
new addition to the Montmorency Cot 
ton Mills, of the Dominion Textile Co.; 
Ltd., will begin early in January Sir 
Charles Gordon, president of the com- 
pany, states that. nothing has been de- 
cided as yet in connection with the 
Dominion company’s entry into the rayon 
field. The company is still investigating 
and it is expected that it will go into the 
production of the new line. 


Fact and Gossip 

FLoreNcE, ALA. W. M. Richardson, 
president of the Florence Chamber of 
Commerce, has departed on an extended 
trip through the east and middle west 
in the interest of the Chamber of Com 
merce to start a campaign for more in 
dustries for Florence. 


SeLMA, ALA. It is reported that the 
California Cotton Mills Co., Oakland, 
Cal., has purchased the new Canebrake 
Cotton Mills, in Uniontown, Ala., the 
Sunset Textile Mill and the Alabama 
Textile Mills, in Selma, Ala. The re 
cently acquired mills have been operated 
for sometime by interests allied with 
the California Cotton Mills. 


Bipperorp, Mer. Operatives of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. are rejoicing over 
the announcement of Agent Howard R 
Whitehead that commencing Monday, 
Sept. 14, the mills will run on a full 
time schedule at the present scale of 
wages. There is a possibility that the 
employment of night crews may be nec 
essary. 


Bipperorp, Me. The Pepperell Mig 
Co. is remodeling its office buildin: 


will install all modern office appliances 


and 


Brockton, Mass. Everlastik, Ine., 
anticipating a strike by 75 weavers it 
the gore department because of reduced 
wages, notified the weavers Sept. 9 that 
their services were no longer 
Arthur Carter, manager of the local 
plant, said that he had no informatior 
regarding the future policy of the « 
pany in reference to these weave 


1 
requires 


BessEMER City, N. CC. Frank 
Robert Goldberg, president and treasurer, 
respectively, of the American Cotton 
Mills, Inc., have purchased the MclLear 
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Regular Repeat Orders 
are this lubricant’s 
best endorsement! 


There is deep significance. in the fact 


that over 70% of the 
throughout the 
regularly— 


leading 
country 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 





now 


RECISTERED IN 


mills 


USE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


These mills place 


regular repeat orders fo 


NON-FLUID OIL because they get the result 


they are after 
other lubricant. 


results unobtainable with any 


The outstanding feature of NON-FLUID OIL 


is its adhesive quality 
bearings. 


This means that NON-FLUID OIL 
constant and positive lubrication 


its ability to stay in 


(Fr c*s 
TIVE 


And that NON-FLUID OIL keeps in the bear- 


ing and off the product—an important 
when you consider the loss sustained by 


mills through oil-stained goods. 


And again, NON-FLUID OIL lasts 
longer in the bearing than liquid oil and 


fore costs much less for lubricant. This 


clear saving for any mill. 


To help you get acquainted with 
FLUID OIL we send free 


on request—write today. 


Please send bulletin, ‘“‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery” a 


NON-FLUID OIL fer purposes checked below 
ie KERS 


[] LOOMS 


MILL NAME . 


ADDRESS 


292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y 
eta tiles toe) 

ST. LOUIS, MO 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA 


WORKS 


NON 
sample and bul- 
letin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


pe Int 
many 


much 
there- 
is a 


ODO SHAFTING 


DRIVES 


} CARDS [L} TWISTER RINGS [} MOTORS 
(] SPINNING FRAMES [}] BALL BEARINGS C) CHAIN 
WADED: Siidcdccasss £AOREa ERA A ROO RAaS a eRe ROS Meee 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY meio ae on 


MAIN OFFICE NEWARK, NJ 


ATLANTA, GA 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
GREENVILLE, S.C 
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The Brinton Line of Knitting Machinery is 
complete. And each machine in the line is the 


ai? 


ui 


SE TEST TIESTEERNET SS Tesi 


4 very best we know how to manufacture for that 
; particular kind of work. ‘That these machines 
ri 


have become so popular is due entirely to their 
ability to turn out a product that possesses all 
the qualities of a well knitted article, and to 
accomplish this at an unusually low cost. 


ul 


ESE 


= 


= 
i 
W Sampl j d particul , 
; amples, prices and particulars on request 
i 
Py FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England China and Japan South America 
Australia Elbrook, Ine., 51 Kiangse Roac Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes 
J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney—Mel Shanghai, China. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
bourne , 
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H. BRINTON COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mill News—Continued 


here, which were operated by them made Oct. 5 for a company to be called 


under lease for some time as the South- Benrath, Inc., to manufacture and pro 
ern Cotton Industries, Inc. A corpora- cess textile materials, buy and sell wors- 
tion known as American Cotton Milis, ted yarns and fabrics of all descriptions. 


Inc., Plant No. 2, has been chartered to Benj. Golder, is the attorney in charge 
operate the McLean mills. The capitali- 
zation of the new corporation is $250,000. 
KNIT 

SranLEY, N. C. The water supply 
here continues to dwindle and the Lola 
Mfg. Co. has found it necessary to con- New Construction and Additions 
struct a larger dam at the source of its *Los ANGELES, Cat. The Sunset Silk 
supply about one mile from the plant, Hosiery Mills, 423 Grosse Building, have 
where water is obtained from the springs. awarded a contract to J. C. Bannister, 
These springs have never been known to 6331 Hollywood Blvd., for the erection 
go dry and it is expected that they will of their plant on the San Fernando Rd., 
take care of the needs during the next near Edwards Ave., consisting of a 
several weeks. group of three buildings to cost approx- 
imately $85,000, with machinery. Foun 
dations will be laid at once. M. H. 
Merrill & Co., Los Angeles are engl 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa, An application for 
a charter of incorporation will be made 
Oct. 5, for a company to be called Toody 






. Dieses MUR A ; : neers. 

Sanitary Fabrics Co., Inc., to engage in * * ° 
Hi the manufacture of sanitary textile Conoes, N. Y. It is reported that No more oil stained fabrics 
BY fabrics. Sterling & Willing, 213 S. Riberly & Berocher (a_ partnership 
fl Broad St., are the attorneys in charge. formed by Joseph Riberly and Paul ° ° e 
. Berocher) have purchased machinery —if you lubricate your looms with 
and will soon begin the manufacture of r 
ty WOOL knitted rayon vn — - . Blanquol Crescent Loom Oil 
ri Lone Istanp City, N. Y. The Mo- 
= jud Hosiery Dye Works, 200. Fifth 
ft New Construction and Additions Ave., New York, have awarded a gen- OR years, textile mills have sought a so- 
iT *CHicaco, Itt. The Oscar Heineman eral contract to the Fisher-Williams ; an . 
= Corp., Armitage Ave., has awarded a  Corp., 103 Park Ave., for the erection called Stainless oil—an oil that could be 
Wl contract to the R. C. Weiboldt Co., of a one-story plant at Washington and readily and completely scoured from fabrics 
iT Chicago, for its proposed four-story ad- Eighth Aves., Long Island City, to cost : 
= dition, 126 x 129 ft., to cost about $300,- about $32,000. Lockwood, Greene & and leave no trace of stain. 


-—) 


000, with equipment. The front will be Co., New York are architects. 
pressed brick, stone trim. George C. 
Nimmons & Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., 


The technologists of the Tide Water Engi- 
neering Bureau, after years of tests and ex- 


4 


*WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. Plans have 


Mm ee ee been completed and bids called for the . . : ‘ 
: are architects. diane aia saaee abies bak the. Hines periments, have created just such an oil. It is 
i SaNnceRvILLE, Me. The Dumbarton er Mills Co. The new building called Blanquol Crescent Loom Oil—a com- 
ES r Is ; : near OOO 46. 2 125-98. 3 ill be : : : 
il Woolen Mills recently added om new ae = ae 2 a —— " pounded oil, skillfully blended, that scours readily 
= set of cards and four spoolers to their ated im ‘Shwe nm sect 1 : : 
il equipment and are now installing a new the city on the Norfolk and Western and completely, leaving the fabric clean and 
= duster. Railroad. It is expected to have the unstained 
i : a new plant completed in nine months, ; ; 
M a aes _ pgs ne sl when the company will move — its Tide Water is proud of the distinguished list 
ning & Dyeing Co. plans to install four present mill on Second and Marshall . : ° ° 
new mules in its plant. Sts., which it has outgrown. The new of textile mills who use and enthusiastically 
sidnuie building will be located on a four acre endorse Blanquol Crescent Loom Oil. Why not 
Fact and Gossip site and as the building is to be two h : 
er. ae ; am © ave one of our 
CENTRAL VILLAGE, ConN. The Farns-_ stories high the capacity of the Hanes © oF ou Staff Engineers call at your 
worth Mills, Inc., will resume opera- plant will be more than doubled. Lock- office and add your mill to this list? 


tions Sept. 21 after being shut down wood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, are the 
for many months. It is planned to engineers in charge. 


ee He aye enpeete. Winston-Satem, N. C. The P. H. 7 A he Tide Water 
SourtH WiInDHAM, Me. The mill of Hanes Knitting Co. has awarded con we 


a 5 s ; ac eo as Ss . Bros., Char- 
the Windham Mfg. Co. which has been a «% : Chomp one Bro eee 
running part time for a number of [Ott *- i tor ee or a 

> = . ace < > » . > ree ~ - 
months. will be shut down for an in- storage warehouse to have three com 


PowerG roup 





Dynol Engine and Turbine Oils 


= TSS SSS ETS ESTES ST ai 


ae ° The Mo P 
definite period. partments, each 4) xX 200 ft. steel and = = . _— Grenol Steam Cylinder Oils 
concrete construction, to Cost approx ‘ p 

Cuerry VALLEY, Mass. Work of imately $80,000. J. E. Sirrine & Co., —for textile machinery Tycol Lubricating Greases 

ee oo _ oo S. C., are the engineers in Ls their application to each Clarol Machinery Oils 
; alle) “y & : phase of Textile Mill lubrica- 

other repairs and renovations are in ; ‘ a —— Kni tion, the lubricants comprising the Dynol Spindle Oils 
progress preparatory to the reopening . Li ZERNE, Pa. The Absorbent Knit- Tide Water Power Group form Mavic Wool Oils 
of the plant. Although the new own- a Co., Inc., See ers the “film of protection,” thin as agic Wool Oils 
ers of the former Olney Woolen Mills '™® > er sath plant . ene tissue, smooth as silk, tough a8 ~— Blanquol Crescent Loom Oil 
have been in possession of the prop- and Charles Streets, Phe company will steel. The application of the Tide 
erty since Mav 1, 1924 thev have never make a line of children s novelty seven pein gfe ig = 

ted operations but hope to shortly. eighths hose in checks, blocks and chinery will give you truly eco- 


: f : . 9 mice ication — maximum 
stripes from top to toe, with fancy cuffs; nomical lubric : 
; power, uninterrupted operation 


‘ortH CHELMSForD, Mass. _ Silesia also men’s novelty socks and _ infants and increased production. 


M of the U. S. Worsted Corp. have ribbed hose. Production will be about 
2 eer obliged to increase the working 100 dozens a day at the start. The com 
scl lule because of orders on hand. pany, or which» R. a, : W erkhuser 4a 
A night force is employed in some de- President, is looking for a selling agent. 
) 


nents and operatives are also work- Reapinc, Pa. According to a report, TIDE V \ ATER OIL 


W Saturdays. rhe George C. Moore the Busy Bee Hosiery Co. plans to build 
Veol Scouring Mills are also working 


5 Riel anager ances i Secu aesoner at an extension to its plant here SALES CORPORATION 





E it a! READING, Pa. The Noe Equl Hosiery 

1 Mills, 12th and Bern Sts., are said to be 7 T 7 7 WV e 
ee LEVEN BROADWAY EW YORK 

A ' iILADELPHIA, Pa. An application arranging tor the early construction of 


charter of incorporation will be a three-story addition to their plant 


previous mention, of project CHatTranooca, TENN. The Moun 
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“FULL FASHIONED 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS” 


You can now obtain the 


IDEAL COMBINATION of 


HIGH SPEED and PERFECT WINDING 
of 5 THREAD SILK 


and all other threads, also cotton yarns 


by using the 


ALTEMUS 2-B MODEL No. 25 F.F. WINDER 


This latest and EXCLUSIVE Altemus 
Winder is the result of 60 years experience in 
making Textile Machinery. It is the “‘last 
word” in Winding Efficiency for Full Fash- 
ioned Manufacturers. 

A Special Feature (Patented) of this ma- 
chine is the Mechanical Builder Guide, which 
DOES NOT TOUCH THE YARN, during 
any stage of the building-up of the package. 
Another feature is our new device, (Patented ) 
which guarantees a definite percentage of 
emulsion application to the yarn. This 
eliminates the poor results ‘usually obtained 
thru guess work. 


This new Model 2-B No. 25 F. F., oper- 
ating at 1600 R. P. M. spindle production, 
eliminates tight and loose stitches, seconds 
and press-offs. It lays yarn accurately and 
smoothly—and last, but not least, the release 
or let-off of the yarn while knitting counts for 
quality fabric. 

Be convinced of the real value of this ma- 
chine, by sending yarn for sample winding, 
—or, if you so desire, we will send you copies 
of commendatory letters received from users 
of Altemus Winders. 


September 19, 1925: 


ALTEMUS REPRESENTATIVES 
H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent Ludwig Littauer & Co., 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. (¢ New York City 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Wildt & Co 


Canadian Agent, Hamilton, Canada Leicester, England 


inl: il 
‘WINDERS BEAMERS 
SPOOLERS & KINDRED 
MACHINERY 


| WARPERS 
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~ Mill News—Continued 


t City Knitting Mills have awarded 
co cract to A. F. Hahn, Chattanooga, 
fo. construction of the three-story, 60 
x 30 ft. addition to their plant. The 
adcition will represent and investment of 
ab at $50,000. Of this sum about $20,- 
oo will be for machinery and $30,000 
for construction of the building. W. H. 
Sears, Chattanooga, prepared the plans. 





Fact and Gossip 

MSTERDAM, N. Y. The Adriutha 
Silk Fabric Co. has disposed of its 
equipment of six looms to the Foster & 
Gifford Silk Mills of Gloversville. The 
Adriutha company has not made any an- 
nouncement regarding its future plans. 


» 


‘HILADELPHIA, Pa. Machinery and 
equipment of the Allrite Knitting Mills, 
Inc., 2128 E. Somerset St., misses’ and 
children’s ribbed hosiery manufacturers, 
will be sold on the above premises Sept. 
22, at 10 A. M. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Appel-Hall Knit- 
ting Mills, 5212 Wakefield St., German- 
town, sweater and knit goods manufac- 
turers, have been declared involuntary 
bankrupts, adjudication having been 
granted. Walter C. Douglas Jr., is the 
referee appointed. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Notice has been 
given that A. Korobov, heretofore trad- 
ing as Cosmos Knitting Mills, at 321 N. 
8th St., manufacturing mufflers and other 
knit-wear, has sold this business to S. 
A. Effenberg and J. Korobov, who will 
carry on the business along the same 
lines as heretofore, and under the same 
name. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*CuHarLoTTe, N. C. Veritas Silk 
Mills, Inc., West New York, N. J., have 
decided upon an initial investment of 
$60,000 for their proposed plant here. 
They will install an equipment of 40 
looms for weaving broadsilks. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Charlotte and Bos- 
ton, are the engineers in charge. The J. 
A. Jones Construction Co., Charlotte, has 
the building contract. 


FREELAND, Pa. The Washington Silk 
Co, is asking bids on a general contract 
for a one-story mill addition to be 150 x 
332 ft. J. B. Chamberlain, Hazleton, Pa., 


irchitect. 


CENTRAL Faris, R. I. The Mil-Mar 
Silk Mill, 4 Cross St., manufacturers of 
broad silks and silk novelties, has an 
equipment of 168 looms, five warpers and 
auxiliary machinery. 





Fact and Gossip 

SHELTON, Conn, Sidney Blumenthal 
& Co., silk velvets, etc., has brought suit 
against the Salts Textile Co. of Bridge- 
port for alleged infringement of trade- 
marked fabrics. The court has been 
asked to ascertain the amount of damage 
in a bill of equity filed with the United 
s District Court at New Haven. 


G+ 


loLYoKE, Mass. The mill property 
equipment of the Goetz Silk Mfg. 
vas sold under foreclosure proceed- 

nes on Sept. 11 to the mortgagees, rep 
resented by Wm. E. Nolan, for a total 
$152,300, netting $97,000 above the 


licates previous mention of project. 
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first mortgage of $50,000 and taxes of 
$5,300. The purchasers include the Holy- 
oke National Bank, the Holyoke Savings 
Bank, Morimura Arai & Co., Mitsui & 
Co., Ltd., and the American Raw Silk | 
Co. The only other bidder was the Mc- | 
Callum Hosiery Co. The company’s | 
total indebtedness is said to be $176,000. | 
An early resale of the property, which | 
includes 82,144 sq. ft. of land, is ex-| 
pected. 





RAYON 


ED 





New Construction and Additions 

Marcus Hook, Pa. The Viscose Co. | 
has taken bids for a one-story addition 
to its boiler plant, and will award con 
tract and proceed with work at an earl: 
date. The Ballinger Co., Philadelphia, 
is architect and engineer. 


PEM@ 


“SEAMLESS 


DyeNets 


BA toed 
ee al 3 


*CORNWALL, ONT, CANADA. It is re- 
ported that all machinery is now in place 
in the new mill of Courtauld’s, Ltd., 
and will soon be in full operation. 





Fact and Gossip 

Hotyokr, Mass. Experiments are be 
ing conducted by the Farr Alpaca Co. 
with rayon cloth for linings for men’s 
and women’s clothing but as yet the 
product has not been placed of the mar- | 
ket. Experiments are said to be pro 
gressing satisfactorily. 


New York, N. Y. The U. S. Rayon 
Corp., recently incorporated under Dela- | 
ware laws with capital of $10,700,000 has | 
succeeded to the business of Senor & | 
Wertheim, Inc., and its subsidiaries the | 
Lustreyarn Ribbon Co., Seacoast Yarn 
Co. and Belmar Braid Mills. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 

*BALTIMORE, Mp. Woodberry Dye 
Works, recently reported organized, have | 
secured a location in the Munson build- | 
ings, on Key Highway. The plant will 
be operated under the direction of | 
Thomas Craig, superintendent. 


Lone Istanp City, N. Y. The new 
nlant of the United Textile Print Works, 
Inc., on Fourth Ave. between Washing 
ton and Webster Aves., is completed and 
machinery is now being set up. The 
plant will have four printing machines, 
two of which, together with necessary 
auxiliary equipment, are installed and 
it is planned to start operations in the 
new quarters Oct. 1. Designs are now 
being received for engraving. Additional | 
equipment of jiggs, oval reel dye becks 
and tenter frame is to be purchased. R. 
W. Jacoby is superintendent of the plant 


silk. 


*CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Excavation 
work is now under way for the plant 
of the Central Franklin Process Co. 
here. The plant, designed by J. E 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., will 
have three buildings, the largest of 
which, a 70x150 ft. structure, will house 
shipping and winding departments; the 
second, 82x101 ft., will be the machine 
and dyeing rooms, and the third build- 
ing, 42x41 ft., the power plant. The 
majority of the subcontracts have been 
awarded to local contractors. The new 
plant is so designed that its capacity 
may be doubled at any time. 
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Just incidentals 


UE — 


Too often are dye nets looked upon as 
mere incidentals—nothing more. True, 
they are incidentals but they can un- 
make the whole dyeing process. A 
ripped seam often raises havoc—out 
goes the hosiery into the bath where 
it quickly forms a tangle. You know 
what a tangle means — possibly 
seconds, off shades—at the very least, 
loss of costly time. 


‘“Pemco” Seamless Dye Nets give your 
processed hosiery ample protection. 
The woven construction is entirely 
sound. The seams are all closed up on 
the loom. The substantial meshing 
prevents harmful rubbing while the 
goods are weak. 


Write now for samples and full in- 
formation. 


PENDLETON MFG. CO. 
Autun, S. C. 


ee 99 SEAMLESS 
PEMCO DYE NETS 
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for the treatment of gum and artificial silk 
of all kinds and natures. 
ment of silk in the throwing, knitting and 
weaving mills of both artificial and gum 


For the treat- 


Every drum is tested before it is shipped 
and must be perfect. It is absolutely uni- 
form and will give the same uniform re- 
sults each and every time, will not deteri- 
orate In any way no matter how long it is 
kept in stock. 


We will ship you prepaid a sample drum 
strictly on approval on request. 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL COMPANY 
Third and Dock Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WM. SPIERS 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Model ‘‘R’’ 
Ribbed Hose 


19-9, 16-5, 9-3, 6-6 Wide Plain Top 


Ribbed Half Hose 


I-I top, 0-3, 5 
Full range of Diameters for 34-Hose and 
Ribbed Socks with or without plaiting at- 
tachment. 


-I or 3-1 leg. 


\ny rib which divides can be made. 


\lso checks and stripes. 


Model ‘‘P’’ 
Plain Half Hose 
1-1 Rib Top, Plain Leg, High Spliced Heel 
and Sole. 
Full Range of Diameters for 
and Children’s Socks. 


Half-Hose, 


3 1-Hose 


With or without Plaiting Attachment. 


Price and particulars on request. 
wis Needles and parts kept in stock at 


—X% 


- _AUTOSWIFT en Needham, oa i sale ; x, : 
Sole Agent 
J. W. SHARDLOW, 849 Highland Ave., Needham, Mass. 


| HHIEETEE IE 
Hil 4 HU i 4 Hae SUEUR HUGH 


IMPORTED NEEDLES | 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


EF. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
71 Murray Street New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 
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_ Knitting Machinery 
eS of 
Every Description 


NEEDLES AND ACCESSORIES 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Flat Knitting Machines 
Links and Links Machines 
Raschel Machines 
Jacquard Raschel Machines 
Fast Warp Machines 
Milanese Machines 





Sole Representatives and Selling Agents for 
KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


cA 


IAN 


il 


| 


| 


Also Importers of 


Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Rib Top Machines 
a Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Necktie Machines Crochet 


LOUIS HIRSCH, Inc. 


Show Rooms, Stock 
and Repair Shops: 
556 Gregory Ave. 

a Weehawken, N. J. 


mi 


I il HA 





HAA 






New York Office: 
1328 Broadway 

Marbridge Bidg. 
New York City 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES. 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 


Acme A 
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Acme D 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 





Ask those who 


use them 


Revolving Cams 
eecccccecccoeoece 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 


Revolving Needles 
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Work Clothing Production 

VASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 14, 1925. 
— he Department of Commerce has 
anounced statistics on work clothing 
for July, 1925. A comparative sum- 
ma*y for 158 identical establishments 
reporting for July and June, 1925 and 
1924, follows. These statistics are 
for outer work garments (overalls, 
unionalls, coveralls, two-piece suits, 
work pants, etc.,) and do not include 
data on work shirts. 








a Denims 
ITEM - 

| 2.20 and | 2.40-2.45 

other & heavier 

W. B. D&T. 

GARMENTS CuT | 7 x 

Riis BONS. y fences san suse 112,926 17,827 

June, 1925 Sia Anes | 150,837 24,657 

July, 1924 ecawhese 66,902 18,726 

WNC, WPS svesns : | 79-863 15,852 
GARMENTS RETURNED | 

os eres | 728 158 

We, TEs cin cae x 1,028 202 

7. Pere | 600 259 

5 EN eais's aca a-ere ‘ | 1,73 611 
GARMENTS SHIPPED | 

July, 1925.. ; 123,634 18,004 

SS eee | 121,406 19,724 

July, 1924...... | 82,960 20,410 

Sy WINK a n!e 0'sin bas: ac0'e' | 82,473 19,112 
Stocks on Hanp 

Rg, EN ao «4:4 a ae Sa 60 167 ,067 44,911 

June, 1925. dR R | 179,934 41,247 

ji 1924 eee a 159,258 42,829 

a, RM a ih fosho orcas | 191,796 41,443 


Growth of Wool Cooperatives 
(Continued from page 34) 





wool in 1924, compared with 19,647,- 
861 lbs. in 1923 and 10,922,700 Ibs. 
in 1922. > 

Evidence of the extent to which 
wool cooperation has been consol- 
idated in recent years is given by the 
fact that 68% of the total quantity of 
wool handled cooperatively in 1924 
was handled by seven associations. On 
the other hand, 22 small associations 
handled only 4% of the total. The 
seven associations whose operations 
accounted for 68% of the total wool 
sold cooperatively each handled more 
than 500,000 Ibs. Thirty-eight other 
associations handled less than 500,000 
lbs. each. 

Regional or State-wide cooperative 
marketing of wool started about 1918. 
Its advent was hastened by the fact 
that during the war the Government 
fixed prices for wool and urged 
growers to assemble their fleeces at 
local points for shipment in carlots 
to central markets. As prices were 
fixed growers had a strong incentive 
to hold distributing costs down to the 
minimum. State-wide wool market- 
ing associations accordingly were or- 
ganized in 1918 in Ohio, and Michi- 
gan, and in the following year in 
lllinois, Iowa and Kansas. In 1920 
State-wide pools were formed in 
Maine, North Dakota and Wisconsin, 

d in 1921 pools were organized in 
Indiana, Virginia, and southwestern 

exas. In some cases these pools 
were run at first without formal or- 
<anization among the growers. Later, 

\wever, most of them developed into 


NUMBER OF GARMENTS (DOZENS 
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special associations functioning solely 
in wool marketing. 

In 1921 what is now the Pacific | 
Cooperative Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was formed at Portland, Ore. In- 
tended at first to serve only the wool 
growers of Oregon, it achieved such 
success that its field of operations was 
rapidly extended to include Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada and 
California. This association ware- 
houses the fleeces of its members at 
Portland and San Francisco, grades 


a ae 


2.50and | Drills | Khaki | Duck | 7. 





lighter | 
D. & T. 
14,183 | 17,336 | 20,991 | 4,293 | 25,359 
15,472 | 19,348 | 29,483 5,290 | 31,934 
91125 | 15,051 | 16,260 | 3.860 | 22/204 
13,115 | 13,169 | 8,810] 4,838 | 17,531 
154 111, 122 45 | 360 
247 12 228 68 | 482 
464 112 252 58 | 341 
114 13 152 87 807 
11,309 | 12,440 | 19,092 | 3,110 21,312 | 
13,159 | 18,053 | 21,875 | 2,674| 26,117 
10,593 | 13,091 | 14,402 | 3,156 | 20,105 
12,606 | 14,015 | 17,906 | 3,040 | 21,348 
10,821 | 29,588 | 28,542 | 10,163 | 44,548 
11,704 | 27,732 | 30,907 | 9.870 | 44,645 
15.441 | 31.695 | 29,903 | 91510 | 48.519 
17,279 | 30,183 | 28,440 | 11,009 | 46,865 





and sorts the wool, scours some of it, | 
and makes sales direct to the textile 
mills. It had a membership of 2,695 
persons in 1924, and handled 3,500,- | 
000 Ibs. of wool in that year. Sev- | 
eral other large associations have had 
a rapid growth likewise. 

Several experiments in cooperative 
wool distribution by sales agencies at 
strategic points have been made. One 
such agency, known as the National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Co., was 
set up in Chicago in 1909, with a cap- 
ital largely contributed by wool grow- 
ers in a number of western States. 
This concern sold wool for cooperat- 
ive associations in Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Montana and South Dakota, and 
also handled individual consignments 
from other States. It became embar- 
rassed financially, however, because of 
over advances made on wool received | 
in 1920, and its assets are now being | 
liquidated. Recently another sales | 
agency planning operations on a na- | 
tion-wide scale has been formed with | 
headquarters at Helena, Mont. It | 
proposes to furnish grading and sell- | 
ing service for regional and State | 
pools, and also for independent local | 
associations and individual wool pro- | 
ducers. This concern is known as | 
the National Wool Exchange. Sev- | 
eral other large selling agencies are 
furnishing similar service. 


*Betmont, N. C. The Belmont 
Processing Co. expects to begin pro- 
duction in December, according to latest 
reports, with a weekly capacity for 
handling 100,000 Ibs. of yarn. This out- | 
put will be doubled during 1926 by | 
duplicating the initial equipment. 
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Unequalled 
Flexibility 


in Changing Patterns 


This is more than a claim about the Stand- 
ard Hosiery Machine,—it is a Guarantee. 


We invite you “to make us prove it” and 
also write for our catalog which clearly ex- 
plains this and other exclusive features of this 
modern, high production machine. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery 


Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 





Automatic Ribbed Shirt 
and Drawer Machines 
Machines for Rib and 

Shaker Sweaters 
Pineapple Stitch Knitting 
Machines 
Border Machines 


Bathing Suit and Jersey 
Sweater Machines 


Automatic Racking 
Machines 


Toque Machines 


chines 
Write for Catalogue 
and full information 


Two and three color striner for Rib 
Stitch Bathing Suits 


STAFFORD & HOLT new York, U.S.A. 




















Design Knitting Ma- 


WORLD September 19, 19 


“DUBIED’ KNITTING MACHINES 
For Knitted Outerwear 


Built by Edouard Dubied & Cie, Neuchatel, Switzerland 
Acknowledged by Users, Experts and Judges as 


‘“‘The Best” 


Hand and Full Automatic Power Machines, Links & 
Links and other special types from New York stock for 
immediate delivery. 


Sole agents for the U. S. and Canada 


DUBIED MACHINERY CO.. E. 0. Spindler 


139 W. Franklin St. (or. W. Broadway) Tel. Walker 5420 - NEW YORK 


The Two Viesad Elastic 


Cj 8 @ 


Constant Rotating Diel 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 
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Further Expansion 
in Hosiery Trading 





still More Increase Expected in 
Next Four Weeks—Raw Silk 
Market a Problem 


Opinions differ as to the extent of 
the improvement in the primary ho- 
market since Labor Day but 
there is no disagreement on the fact 
that there has been an increase in 
business. Particularly is this true in 
the case of further orders on seam- 
less goods for fall. Furthermore 
present indications in the trade point 
to the probability of greater expan- 
sion during the next two weeks. Un- 
less all signs fail, the market has 
started on a new period of activity. 

Confidence in the future of the ho- 
siery industry has not been diminished 
but is rather strengthened as a result 
of developments during the last week 
or ten days. Coupled with actual im- 
provement in hosiery buying itself, 
there has been a coincidental bright- 
ening of the entire industrial situa- 
tion and even ultra-conservative fac- 
tors are expressing optimism at the 
present time. 


siery 


There is still plenty of conversation 
about the probable prices on full 
fashioned hosiery for the first six 
months of next year. Reports and 
counter-reports are heard of early and 
late openings, and likewise of higher 
and unchanged prices. Thus far the 
market has had to take it out in talk 
because there has been no authorita- 
tive intimation of the outcome. 


Linked up with this question is the 
problem of -raw silk prices. It must 
be admitted that some of the confi- 
dence of those who have been predict- 
ing a decline has been shaken. The 
continued firmness of this market and 
the apparently well-based reasons for 
it have tended to arouse doubt even 
in the minds of those who were most 
positive that weakness would develop 
between now and the end of the year. 


Irrespective of such doubt as this 
raw material situation has aroused, 
the full fashioned situation itself con- 
tinues fundamentally sound with 
every indication of further expansion 
during the next several months. Ex- 
pressions of doubt as to the perman- 
ency of the present demand for full 
fashioned are discounted in well-in- 
formed circles. 





Hosiery Notes 


The ten colors most in demand dur- 


ing the week ending Sept. 12 at the 
shi of the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co 


Inc., were, in the regular lines: 


Black, grain, beige, white, medium 


gray, Piping Rock, French nude, 
gravel, flesh, atmosphere. In sheer 
hosiery, the colors by order of prefer- 
ence were: Grain, beige, French 
nude, flesh, black, dark gray, atmos- 
phere, cannon, Piping Rock, toast. 

* ob 2 


It is possible that Chattanooga will 
add another hosiery mill to its in- 
dustrial group as Charles H. Bacon, 
president of Charles H. Bacon & Co., 
operating six hosiery plants in East- 
ern Tennessee, has announced that 
headquarters of his company will be 
moved to Chattanooga and that a new 
plant will be established there, pos- 
sibly in East Chattanooga. 

* * * 

The .Hanes Hosiery Mill Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., will erect a 
new plant in that city, the building to 
be 500 x 125 ft. The new plant is 
expected to be completed in nine 
months, when the company will move 
from its present mill which it has out- 
grown. The new building will be 
located on a four acre site and as it 
is to be two stories high the capacity 
of the Hanes plant will be more than 
doubled. Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
engineers, of Boston, are in charge 


of the construction through their 
Charlotte, N. C., office. 

* * x 
The Burlington Hosiery Mills, 


Philadelphia, operated by the Mar- 
shall Field Mills Corp., are installing 
25 additional seamless machines, giv- 
ing them, with this addition, 236 
seamless, 16 jacquard and 28 full 
fashioned machines. 

im tere 


Plans for the erection of the Soddy 
Hosiery Mills at Soddy, Tenn., to be 
operated by the Richmond Hosiery 
mills, of Rossville, Ga., are in the 
hands of J. E. Sirrine & Co., engi- 
neers, of Greenville, S. C., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Plans call for a two 
story building, 60 x 150 ft. to house 
225 knitting machines and 50 loopers 
on the second floor, with finishing 
and shipping room on first floor. 





French Full-Fashioned Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Here 
Representatives of the largest 
manufacturers of full fashioned 
hosiery machines in France recently 
arrived in New York for the purpose 
of making a thorough investigation 
of the full fashioned hosiery and ma- 
chinery situation in this country. 
Their company has never exported 
machines to the United States. 
Raymond Couturat, administrateur 
délégué of the Societe Generale de 
Bonneterie, and Louis Cixier, director 
of the Societe; who are making their 
headquarters at the Hotel Chatham, 
New York, plan to visit a number of 
representative mills making both 
women’s full fashioned goods and fine 
seamless half 
manufacturers 


hose. They believe 
will be in- 
terested in their fine gauge machines 
for women’s goods, and in their cuff 
machines. The latter have been 
adopted by a number of European 
manufacturers of fine seamless half 
hose desired to increase the 
quality of their product through the 
use of full fashioned cuffs. 
A director of the Societe Generale 
3onneterie made a preliminary in- 
vestigation of the market 
several months ago, his favorable re- 
port being responsible for the visit of 
the above gentlemen. 


domestic 


who 


de 


domestic 


Knit Underwear Production 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 

ment Commerce announces the 

production of knit underwear for the 


of 


months of July and June, 1925, 
based on reports received from 153 
identical establishments. A further 


subdivision of the data has been made 
for the purpose of presenting sep- 
arate statistics of 100 identical estab- 
lishments manufacturing cotton knit 
underwear exclusively. 

Due to the fact that a number of 
companies have been unable to segre- 
gate unfilled orders by classes, as re- 
quested on the new schedule form 
used in collecting the July statistics, 
the data relating to this item in July 
will not be published. 


PRODUCTION FOR JULY AND JUNE 1925 (DOZENS) 
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More Confidence in 
Underwear Market 


Better Undertone Noted than Has 
Been Apparent in Years— 
Cotton Recovery a Factor 
The increasing air of confidence in 
the knit underwear market impresses 
the impartial observer as a refreshing 
change from the attitiide which has 
characteriized that trade for the last 
several years. This statement is not 
prompted by any remarkable develop- 
ment of business Labor Day 
but by an intangible strengthening of 
the undertone throughout the market. 
It must be admitted that there was 
much about the atmosphere of the 
knit underwear industry during the 
last few years that suggested lack of 
confidence in its future by manufac- 
turers themselves. 


since 


Today such pessi- 
mism is conspicuously absent and even 
conservatives admit that the outlook 
is brighter than since 1920. 


Not only does comparison with last 
year reflect improvement but it is 
learned on good authority that certain 
heavyweight mills have done a larger 
business recently than at any time in 
their history. Recognition of hope- 
ful signs of this type is changing the 
whole complexion of the market. 


The recovery of the raw cotton 
market has been a further strengthen- 
ing influence. Although underwear 
manufacturers did not regard the de- 
cline as a serious factor in future 
development, it injected a temporarily 
disturbing element into the situation. 
The quick recovery of this decline, 
with the aid of the Government crop 
report, has revived belief in the 
stability of the cotton market for the 
immediate months and in the 
sibility of establishing a fairly definite 
trading range for future business. 


pos- 


the 
reports 


From 


couraging 


style standpoint, 
continue to be 
heard regarding the possibilities of 


athletic knit underwear. 


en- 


This is not 














MEN’s WoMEN'S Boys’ Misses’ CHILDREN’S 
| }AND INFANTS’ 
ITEM - -— - _ 
| ’ . | 1 
Union Shirts Union Shirts and Union |Shirtsand} l | Shirts and | Al 
suits drawer suits drawers suits lrawers drawers kinds 
| | i 
Le a > -— — | ” “ me i | 
Production of 153 identical establishments All| | | 
§ knit underwear combined) :* | - | - ad. 
i ci : } 201,412 129,279 | 49,494 44,010 | 47,170 | 1,732 | 32,909 25,499 | 78,386 
June. . | 192,576 | 139,254] 45,410 48,634 | 52,579 3,625 39, 887 26,832 | 61,088 
Summer — July....... | 72:162 77/204 | 73.239 | 158.329 | 1663 308 1002 17.493 | 21,958 
June. . | 72,983 82,975 | 143,528 | 167,257 7.630 1,429 ?, 288 26,082 | 37, 289 
Total —July..... | 273'574 | 206.483 | 122.733 | 202,339] 48,833 >" 130 33.911 42,992 100, 344 
: "| 965.559 | 222,229 | 188,938 | 215,891 | 60,209 5/054 42.175 | 52,884 | 98.377 
Production of 100 identical establishments manu-| | | 
fi ott i underw exclusively | | | rt 
Winter Pay... seodciciccecevadsce| S00007 | 19018781 20,306 24,094 | 39,243 896 25,656 19,966 40,428 
BANE «ds ons 149/279 | 124.600 | 12.672 22,030 | 40.111 2,060 | 28,392 18.076 20097 
Summer — July......... 38,071 51,749 24,903 | 105,950 | 953 334 360 13.975 14,539 
June. . 5 | 43,581 53,968 103,040 99,243 4,356 | 1,160 1,196 13,431 26 , 285 
Total —July....... ns : 186,088 | 162,127 45,089 | 130,044 40,196 | 1,230 26,016 33,941 54,967 
June.. | 192860 | 178,568 | 115.712 121,273 44,467 3,220 29,588 31,507 46,382 
Ste Re a | 
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100 identical establishments manufactu 
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Why it's a boon to rayon fi 
and light silk knitters : 





















[he Crawford E. O. B. Type Stop Motion has it's greatest popu- \r 
larity among knitters of rayon and light silk This advanced | 
type does more. It performs all the functions of the regular cu 
‘ “ont 
stop motion — prevents knots, slubs and other imperfections a 
from reaching the needles. More than that, however, it stops a 
the machine when the thread breaks out at the carrier. This om 
is a vital advantage to knitters of light yarns. It largely pre- gree! 
vents run downs and quarters-off. such 
nat 
. 1 
Crawford Stop Motions offer a sure way to diminished waste a : 
1011 
totals. Further details gladly upon request. coh 
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PRODUCTION WINDING OF QUALITY | |* 


Secured with the “Improved Cup-less Winder’”’ 


Do you know the fwe points of 
“WINDING EFFICIENCY ?” 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | |}: 


Inish 
Order 
“Lance 


Unfill 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


as portant from the standpoint of 
the particular manufacturers of this 
type as it is from the general con- 


sideration that the introduction of 
pro_ressive ideas into underwear 
ma ifacturing and merchandising 
be speedy returns. 


Underwear Notes 





United Underwear League of 
\merica reports that the demand for 
high grades in silk underwear, par- 
chemises, 


ticularly nightgowns and 


continues strong. Coral, tea rose and 
other of the deeper pink shades are 
very good at present, displacing to 
some extent such out shades as nile 
greet. The season has opened with 
such a heavy demand on those lines 
that manufacturers take three weeks 
for delivery and when the pressure of 
holiday buying makes itself felt, as it 
soon will, the indications are that de- 
ivery dates will be set still further 
ahead. 


] 


x *k x 
The Wuerdeman Textile Mills, 
Fort Plain, N. Y., report that their 
line of “Ming Toy” glove silk under 
garments recently offered to the trade 
have met with good demand, with 
orders being booked sufficient to in- 
sure steady operations for some time. 
C. B. Snell, sales manager, has _ re- 
turned from a business trip to Ohio, 
which he stated was very satisfactory. 

a 
The Ford Mfg. Co., Waterford, N. 
Y., has increased operations by tak- 
ing on 25 additional workers. The 
company has orders on hand sufficient 
to guarantee capacity operations un- 


til Jan. 1, 


19206. 
x * x 

\n involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptey has been filed against the C. 
B. S. Knitting Co., Leesport, Pa., by 
i number of creditors. It is under- 
stood that a receiver will be appointed 
soon 


Favorablé Outlook 
in Knit Outerwear 


Balbriggans Still the Leader— 
Weather Has Been Against 


Staple Sweaters 
nued expansion of interest in 
tted outerwear market is re 
most sections of the trade 
ore the 
; and dress 


balbriggan type 
is the leader. It 
tiresome to repeat discus 
particular kind of fabrie 
week but there is no gain 

e fact that the impetus given 
| 


gan has been the outstand 


Orders and Stocks 


Shipments during month................ 
Finish | product on hand, end of month 
Urder iooked during month............ 
‘nee’ itions received during month.... 
Unfilled orders on hand, end of month 


ing feature of the outerwear market 
recently. Reports» from yarn houses 
indicate that improved demand is be- 
ing experienced from firms manufac- 
turing balbriggan fabrics. 

Much of the recent weather has not 
been conducive to broadening of dup 
licate business .on staple sweaters but 
the drop in the temperature on Tues- 
day imparted greater confidence even 
though naturally it did not result in 
immediate increase in orders. No 
letup is noted in the call for cricket 
sweaters with jacquard golf hose to 
match and it is apparent that this type 
of outerwear is in for a well sustained 
period of favor. 

The bathing suit situation is un- 
changed from that reported last week. 
United States Not Ordering as 
Much German Hosiery 

WasHINGTON, D. C. 
the United States for German hosiery 


Orders from 


from the Chemnitz mills are not as 
large as in previous years, reports 
Consul L. G. 
tothe Department 
Domestic consumption of Chemnitz 


Dreyfus, at Dresden, 


Commerce 


hosiery in 
double pre-war 
booked — for 
despite decreased exports. 


Germany is 
and the 
months 


practically 
mills are 


several ahead 


Reading Hosiery Mills Better 
Employed 
READING, Pa.—Current business 
reviews by the Chamber of Commerce 
indicate that a_ larger 
people are at work here this month 
than in August. Compared with the 
same month last vear, the increase is 
2.796. There are 
lines, except in 
laces, which are 


number of 


fewer workers in 
braids and 
Some of 


textile 
gaining. 
the bigger hosiery mills have more 
people at work. 


Decreased Hosiery Production 
in July 

\ production of 4,564,163 dozen 
pairs of hosiery, all classes, in July 
is shown by the Department of Com 
merce in its monthly statistics, based 
on reports from 321 establishments, 
represent 405 mills. The 321 estab 
lishments included in this statement 
produced approximately 63% of the 
total value of hosiery reported at the 
Census of Manufactures, 1923 

lor purposes of comparison, a 
summary of returns from 311 identi 
cal establishments for June and July 
is given. This shows that the 
production of hosiery, all classes, in 
July by these 31 establishments was 
$.4908.402 
1,086,903 dozen pairs in June 


pairs as against 


ts 


cl ZEN 


The tollowine table gives addi 
tional comparative statistics for the 
two months, the figures representing 
dozen pairs: 

July June 
eee 1.563.288 1.857.645 
b4le SS ws odin Sie wik 7.943.809 7.988.626 
araia ea neta ada alten iy. deve 3.974.132 4.931.027 
ost cals fe Oe 171,827 306.913 
eitoata le Stave wha eee 8.878.052 9.542.887 
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PARAMOUNT 


of 








The simplest and yet the highest developed, 
most efficient and satisfactory method of 


drying hosiery, in the world, today. 


No POWER costs. LOW PRESSURE 
or EXHAUST STEAM only requirement. 


Nothing mechanical. The only form on 


which you can use the PARAMOUNT 
METHOD FABRIC HOLDER. This 
HOLDER prevents creeping during the 
drying process and provides for uniform 
lengths. 


PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT may be pur- 


chased or rented 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE 
ALL PARAMOUNT 


GOES WITH 
PRODUCTS 





_ PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 





Forms and Method 
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As efficient 
as 1t looks— 


Tue Reading Full-Fashioned ) 
Hosiery Machine Jooks and is : 
a sturdy American product de- 
signed for service and efficiency. 
It is used by virtually all manu- 
facturers of ladies’ fine, full- 
fashioned, silk stockings. 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PA. 


he 
“READING 
 BULL~EASHIONED 
HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Price Advances Are 


e ° ° 
Likely in Broadsilks 
Manufacturers Have No Alterna- 
tive as Raw Silk Rises— 
Stocks Light 

The topic of chief interest in the 
oadsilk market last week was the all 
absorbing question of a general ad- 
ince in prices. One would think that 
silk manufacturer would accept it 
the natural thing that when raw 
silk advances enough to make. a ma- 
terial difference in his cost of produc- 
tion, he would raise his own prices to 
offset the extra cost. It is even possi- 
ble to imagine him going about it with 
in emotion akin to pleasure, knowing, 
as he does, that the goods he has in 
stock and process of manufacture will 
net him so much extra profit. So 
well have buyers impressed their slo- 
van of lower prices on his sub- 
conscious mind that the very thought 
of raising cold 
thrill of horror down his spine. In- 
stead of realizing that every firm is 
faced with the same problem and finds 


t just as necessary to get more out of 


prices sends a 


their merchandise as he does, he leaps 


t 


at the conclusion that everyone else 
will continue to sell at the old prices 
and that this sales will fall flat. 

In spite of their fears, however, it 
would seem that silk houses — will 
shortly have to inaugurate a general 
advance and the sooner they get it 
over with the better. Raw silk since 
the latter part of the spring has ad- 
vanced from 60c to $4 a pound, de- 
pending upon the grade and_ kind. 
Many firms are still struggling to sell 
at little or no advance over quotations 
that prevailed at that time. Through 
July and August they were buoyed up 
to a certain extent by the hope that 
the market would decline late in Au- 
gust, which would permit them to buy 
to better advantage, and average up 
on some of their higher priced raw 
silk. Instead of anything like this 
happening the market astounded them 
by advancing rather sharply. Starting 
n \ug. 20. or thereabouts there was a 
steady rise which carried through La- 
bor Day and brought quotations to $7 
t pound for Crack XX 13/15 silk. A 
number of silk houses have already 
idvanced prices 2'%c to 5c a yard, 
notified their customers 

prices will be advanced on some 
set Cate, usually two weeks to a month 
late prices will be revised, 
are still thinking of it. 


have 


while 


The 


itter seem to be in the majority. 
re is no particular reason why 
should be any tremendous dif- 
in getting more out of the 
Merchandise. The broadsilk market 


ving along at a satisfactory pace. 
‘rters and jobbers have shown 
lence in the continued popularity 
ks by placing greige goods busi- 
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GOODS MARKETS 


SILK SITUATION AT 


PRODUCTION: 
DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 

RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


Good. 


A GLANCE 


Holds at Peak. 

Moderate. 

Prices steady; stock unchanged. 
Mills consider price advances. 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
(Week ending Sept. 15th) 


High Low 
1925 
405% 37 
4742 30% 
344%, 1834 
3714 22% 
2434 1514 


Stock 
Belding Bros. 


Van Raalte & Co. 


ness up to and in many cases beyond 
the end of the year. Cutters have only 
small stocks of finished silks and are 


in the market right along. Retail buy 


Century Ribbon Mills 
Julius Kayser & Co. 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


Sales High Low Last 
78,700 405g 3754 39% 
300 31 31 31 
3,100 34% 32% 33 
4,200 265425'g 255% 





ers likewise will have to buy as soon 
as some good, snappy weather comes 
along and starts the customers’ minds 
to thinking of fall dresses 


Raw Silk is Selling Kx-Speculation 





Inventory Appreciation as Prices Rise not Looked for—No 


Speculation in 


HE recent advance in raw. silk 
that brought the market 


$6.50 level to close to 37.00 tor the 


Irom a 


higher grades was very much of a 
surprise to a great many in the trade 
It would seem moreover that a ma 
jority are now looking for a reaction 
that will 
what 


some 
level. The 
advance was about as unpopular as 
any advance could be, for fat 


bring .prices down 
nearer the former 
from 
receiving it with approving smiles the 
silk manufacturer in most cases seems 
to have been caught unprepared. Raw 
silk appears today to an unbiased ob 
server to be in that strong position of 
selling “ex-speculation.” The best 
proof of that is the present attitude 
of about 90% of who would 
normally benefit largely by any ad 
vance in quotations viz. broadsilk and 
hosiery manufacturers, the cutting up 


those 


rapid or extensive. 


than 4,000 bales. 


1 Recent Rise 


trade, and to a less extent the retail 
stores 
\ll along the line one finds the 


IN ill 
VAaAW SILK 


same situation importers 
do not appear to be unduly elated and 
it is believed that several are 
short of the 


contracts 


actually 
1 

market having accepted 

for deliveries this fall that 

they have carelessly neglected to cov 

er. Broadsilk 


manufacturers have 


.given no cheers despite the fact that 


thev will benefit by 


the appreciation 
of the merchandise inventory. Some 
mills have covered for a month or so 
and a still smaller number somewhat 
further ahead but the vast majority 
date 
With their spring openings soon to 


will have to buy at no distant 
be announced they hesitate to advance 
prices on spring numbers but at the 
same time they hesitate still 


more to maintain prices at unchanged 


would 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Best No. 1/2 Yokohama. ... << isc oceccas 2080 Yen 
EE EN 4114 
TE $6.79 
Stocks Yokohama Sept. 10th............. 25,600 bales 


The Yokohama market gave evidence of a steady undertone 
last week. Prices there eased off slightly but not enough to 
indicate that the rise of the previous two weeks had been too 
Early in the week the export market was 
very dull which resulted in a 20 Yen concession by holders on 
the 14th. Exchange moved off at the same time which brought 
in more buying on the 14th, 15th and 16th. Transactions for 
the week however, were rather light amounting all told to less 
Cables from Milan reported steady markets 
there with the laid down cost of Italian silks further increased 
by the advance in Lire exchange. 
are being made from Shanghai but not in quantities sufficiently 
large to make an impression here. 


Shipments of Canton silks 


(1645) St 





levels and then see the raw market go 
up to $7.50 or thereabouts. 


[If information emanating from the 
garment industry is correct dress and 
cloak small stocks 
of finished. silks on hand having cat 


houses have very 
ried their policy of cutting conserv 
atively over into their buying of piece 
likewise. It 


goods is reported that 


some firms are scouting around look 
ing for cheap lots from other cutting 
up houses only to find that quantities 
available are almost negligible. And 
to round out the circle we have the 
retailer whose position today is no 
toriously a matter of small stocks and 
quick turnover 

All of the above would point to the 
conclusion that the late i 
the result of 
raw silk market and not to any sem 


advance is 


a strong position in the 


blance of speculation. Buyers ot 


every description are bearish and 


state that the market must come down 


which is generally the time that tt 


does not Raw silk is selling “ex 


speculation > 


Silk Easier 


Raw 


Market 


Quiet as Manufacturers 
Hold Of 


The raw markets were rather quiet 
last week, 


manufacturers evidencing 


no particular rush to buy at today’s 


The 


that importers made on Saturday the 


levels somewhat lower prices 
12th and on Monday brought in a fait 
response. On these days and subse 
quently, however, sellers had to quote 
very close to actual costs to get any 
business at all. Many buyers were 


waiting until after the holidays hop 


ine that continued small sales in 
Yokohama would cause the market 
there to go oft still further. The dis- 


count on the 20/22 size became still 


ereater last week, white silk being 
under 
15’s and yellow silk as much as 
Most of the business 


placed appeared to be in the coarse 


offered up to 20c a pound 


13 
5 


c below. 


sizes. Canton silk was being offered 
around $6.30 
October delivery in New York with- 


in small quantities 


out finding many takers. Prices are 
as follow 
(® days ba ) 

pan Filature, Grand Double Extra. 13/1 7 

i in Filature, Crack Double Extra. 13/15 

pan Filature, Double Extra 13/15 6 a 
Japan Filatur Best X 13/1 85 
Japan Filature, X 13/15 6 82% 
Japa Fila Best No. 1/X 13/15 6 80 
( 1 Filatu New Style -» 14/16 6 40 
Canton Filature, New Style 20/22 5 8) 
Italian Grand Extra Classical 8 40 
rsatlee Rereel Blue Dragon and Flying 

Horse 6 3 
iu it Kr ture eight cocoon ” le 


Metpourne, AustratiA. The Lincoln 
Knitting Mills, of Melbourne, producing 
hosiery and underwear, were partially 


They 
to replace that 


destroyed by fire recently. have 


ordered new machinery 


destroyed. 
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PICKER STICK WISDOM 


No textile equipment made of wood receives harder knocks 
ind rougher treatment than the Picker Stick. Every minute 
of the working day it is busy, stopping and throwing the 


| 


shuttle. 

Manufacturers with an eye to economy realize this—and 
specify Pioneer Brand Picker Sticks made of Hickory by a 
reliable, experienced firm that controls its production from 
raw material to finished article. 

Ask for a sample of Pioneer Brand Picker Sticks before order- 
ing your next supply. Fstimates gladly furnished. 





The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co, Memptis Tenn. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE PICKER STICKS 


i 
Y 
ere he uae termes nae Plant - 


Four reasons why you should 


Standardize on Shambow 
Shuttles 


I. SUPERIOR QUALITY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
3. INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
lL ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
After you have given Shambow 
Shuttles a thorough test you will 
| 
| 
| 


never change to another make of 
shuttle. 


You can make the test at 
our expense—ask us how! 





SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Warehouses and Salesrooms at 


GREENVILLE, S. C.; PATERSON, N. J. 










| 





a 








BLEACHED GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES — 


© 


for their 
The Solozone-white | 
roes further 


ae : - . teh’ +o 
ana remains wnlte, 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


709 Sixth Ave. New York. 














The United States Standard Apparatus for tests of 
all Fabrics, Yarns, Twines, etc. 


Used by every U. S. Government 
Department and standard equip- 
ment with practically every foreign 
government. 


For both routine and_ experi- 
mental purposes they meet the re- 
quirements of the textile and rubber 
industry all over the world 
Proven by years of continuous ser- 
vice to be Accurate, Simple and 
Easy to operate and Reliable under 
all Conditions. 


Represented in New York by 
UNITED STATES TESTING Co., INC., 
316 Hudson St., New York 





“HENRY aloes 3 Te 
_ PROVIDENCE, R. 
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(‘otton Goods Show 
Increasing Activity 


Lpward Movement of Cotton is 
Dominating Influence—Print 
Cloths Lead in Demand 
‘he cotton market has 
ced up. It like the 
dl old days of active buying and 
alloting although the 
tter condition is not very evident as 
vet. The — principal 





RQ nt vs 
seems almost 


even goods 


reason for 
activity with the majority of buyers 

the faet that they are unable to get 
when want them. 
[his is such an unusual condition that 
they hardly know what to make of it 


deliveries they 


and as a consequence are becoming 
somewhat perturbed over the = situa- 
tion the outlook. This 
sulted in a volume of business 


and has re 
on 
some lines, such as print. cloths, that 
exceeds anything that has been done 


What is 


for a 


year or more. more 
there are evidences that the active de- 
mand will spread into other lines 
which have not as yet shown any 


material change either in price or re 


quest. 


Cotton Dominating Influence 


Beginning with the crop report, the 


situation has 


cotton been an in- 
creasingly bullish influence on the 
piece goods market. With the ex- 


tension of the drought which may or 
may not be broken and the possible 
deterioration, if it is broken, as the 
result of severe rain storms, there is 


every basis for the advances which 
have taken place this week and which 
many believe will be the forerunner 
of still further increases. Whether 


or not this prophecy is fulfilled, mills 
for the most part are short of cotton 
and in their endeavors to buy find it 


very difficult to get the requisite 
staple and quality. Reports are to 
the effect that the cotton which is 


coming in is very much mixed and of 


poor quality. Prices on anything 
ibove an inch in staple are unusually 
high and it is not surprising therefore 
hat manufacturers as a rule are un 

¢ to accept propositions even at 
the market and are asking insistently 

igher prices to compensate them 


e increased cost of raw material. 


Question of Profits 
natural to query whether at 
ng prices for cotton it 1s possi 
the 
vel of quotations that has been 


( r mills to make a profit at 


shed. It is impossible to ans- 


is question unequivocally for it 
ends upon other factors of 
( d, ete.. which enter into the 
S| n It is the consensus of be 
lie vever, that with low cost mills, 
t out a volume of merchandise, 
ssible to secure a small margin 

Ol ofit on goods which have been 
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Comparative Quotations 


Spot Cotton, New York 
Print Cloths: 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd....... 


« 


38}4-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd....... 


39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd.... 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd....... 
39-  in., 80x80, 4.00 yd....... 


Brown Sheetings: 


Sept. 16 Sept.9 Sept. 17, 1924 
24.70¢ 23 .55¢ 22 .50¢ 
634¢ 6%e 63<¢ 
95<-934¢ 934-9l4¢ 814-8344 
10°, ¢ 1014-10 %4¢ 91,¢ 
12¢ 11 %¢ 1074-11¢ 
1234¢ 1214-123%¢ 12¢ 








36- in., 56x60, 4 yd.......... 101%6-105<é = -1014-1034¢ ~—:101-10 4 

36- in., 48x48, 3yd.......... 1244-1234¢ 1214-12 131;¢ 

37- in., 48x48,4 yd.......... 10¢ 954-934 ¢ 10¢ 
Pajama Checks: 

3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd....... 11¢-11l4¢ 1034¢ 101,¢ 

36%-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd....... O¢ 834 ¢ Sli¢ 
Pi BEAN 8 VO on 5 6 6 bse ose vieee 13¢ 1234¢ 131,-13 %é 
je | a le 19¢ 19¢ *91-21 %4é 
PM OB gos Sacco sradaies sass 23 %¢ 23¢ *25-25 Ke 
Standard Prints.................. 4é ol6e 10¢ 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in 11%¢ 11%é¢ *12-124é 

* Nominal. 

advanced. T.ven smaller mills, where been on goods of print cloth yarn 


the overhead is not excessive, it 1s 
thought can produce goods today on a 
mean the 
No one 
admit that the margin is excessive or 
even satisfactory but conditions are 


basis which does not mere 


exchanging of dollars. will 


not such as have obtained many times 
within the last vear or two, when the 
more goods sold the greater the loss. 
Print Cloths the Leader 

The print cloth situation is the 
dominating factor in the market, both 
from the point of sales and the price 
advance. Quotations have 
4c. to 1 c. a yard in many instances 
and the volume of 
within the last week or two has more 


gone up 


business done 
than met the expectations of sellers 
Converters are becoming very much 
about certain constructions, 
on which they have been in the habit 
of ordering for 
and getting without difficulty. Calm 
judges of the situation that 
while no distressing scarcity of these 


worried 


immediate delivery 


feel 


or any other lines is likely to be 
witnessed, vet they look for the neces 
sity of substitution in instances and 
The 
buyer has only himself to blame for 
this situation and 
ency as he could not be persuaded of 
anything different that 
has obtained for so many months 


Other. Lines Affected 
While the big volume of sales has 


more or less delay in deliveries 
possible conting 


from which 


construction, sellers see indications of 


demand spreading to other lines 
Sheetings and drills are beginning to 
improve from the demand standpoint 
and even denims, which have so long 
been in a slump. are being inquired 
for in 


The 


seasonally quiet is expected to show 


a more satisfactory manner. 


outing flannel market while 
with 


The 


tically considered is very healthy on 


decided activity a few days of 


cool weather situation statis 


this line as stocks are at a low 


ebb. 


come in 


very 
It is expected that buvers will 


with a rush for a decided 


volume of merchandise once thev be 


gin to realize the situation in other 
lines and the likelihood of the same 
conditions applying to outings 
Damasks have shown a material 1m 


provement and their increasing value 
the 


sellers 


as a barometer of finished goods 


market is decided en 
the 


effects 


giving 
couragement as an 
New 


are being 


augury tor 


future. lines of rayon 
shown with reported suc 
There is a 


that 


cess feeling in certain 


quarters bizarre patterns and 


unusual stvles may be overdone and 
may prove somewhat of a_ setback 
temporarily to this division of the 
market. Nevertheless it is admitted 


that the possibilities of ravon in com 
infinite and 


bination with cotton are 


manv believe the surface has not been 


scratched 
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MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Sept. 16 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Numerous operators caught short by raw material 


advance. 


Considerable covering in yarn and cloth since a 


week ago. Short interest not yet entirely eliminated. Increased 
cloth turnover for India and China, especially in bleaching and 
printing styles. Offers in gray staples remain very poor. Freer 


demand for Egypt and more business. 


for Continent. 
more active. 


More bids for South America. 
Index number for the week is 201. 


Encouraging turnover 
Home trade is 











| Cotton Goods Notes 


The Louisville (Ky.) Textile Co. 
announces the appointment of How 
ard P. Krentzer, 71 Worth St., New 
York City as sole selling agent Mr. 


Kentzer has 


been for eleven years 
with the Westerly Textile Co., but 
hereafter will devote his entire at 
tention to the sale of this account. 


he Louisville Mills make 
ot dobby 


ravon effects, etc. 


a wide line 
goods, including draperies, 


The Riverside & Dan Rivet 


Mills that 


lines of ginghams tor spring 1926 are 


Cotton 


announce their 


Various 


for the trade These are 


Pride of 


now ready 


mainly, America, 32-inch 


dress ginghams, Dan River 27-inch 


ginghams and Navarre 26-inch 
the 


season, and the 


dress 
Prices are all 
last 
delivery is trom November to March, 
inclusive 


dress) ginghams 
same as those of 
The company is also nam 


ing prices on Fantasy 32-inch rayon 


crepes. . 

Smith, Hoge & Co. have made 
prices as follows : 

Red Seal Zephyrs, 32 in., 21c; Red 


York Jee 
York Dress Ging 


Berwiek Chambray, 


Seal Zephyrs, 27 in., 17¢; 


sucker, 32 in., 21Ic; 


ham, 27 in., 15¢c; 


32 in.,, 17!'4c; Yomac Gingham, 32 


in., 19foc¢; Hipo Fine Cloth, 32 1in., 


2214 elfo Gingham, 36 in., 25¢; 
Kroy Krinkle, 26 in., 19! York 
Golden Cloth, 32 in., 22'oc; Criterion 


Chambray, 30 in., 21'4c; Elanette, 32 


In., 2/ /2C. 
York No. to Flannel, 32 1n., 35c;3 


Eden Flannel, 32 in., 27'2c; Lenroy 
Suiting, 32 in., 23'2c; Laineux Suit 
ing, 32 in., 2/ es Holanda York, 28 
in., 27%c; Everett Classics, 26 im., 
14c; Everett Classics, 32 in., 171%c; 
Everett S C Shirting, 28 in., 17'2c 
Everett S C Shirting, 32 in., 20¢; 
liger Chambray, 28 in., 15¢; Silvet 
Key Chambray, 32 in., 17/c; San 


teen, 32 in., 22'4c; Everplay, 32 1n 


22". 
\ldry Broadcloth Madras, 32 in., 


Suiting, 32 in., 15'2¢ 


cc: Lavat 


Naomi Cheviot, 28 in., 21te; Pegg: 
Cloth, 32 in., 18'4c; Peggy Cloth, 36 
in.. 21te: Bluebell Cheviot, 28 1 
17'4c; Bluebell Cheviot, 32 1n., 20¢ 
White Pine Cheviot, 32 1n., 17/2 
Lowmass Cheviot, 28 1n., 15 Cc 

Kastworth Seersucker, 20 in 
I7TAC; Biddeford Pool Suiting, 32 1n., 
asc: Dril Valuta; 27 in, 138 
(;ourateen, 36 in., 42’2c; Mass. Su 
fast Drapery, 32 11)., 87'44c; Sag 
ore Cheviot, 30 $f: 17 72C 5 Ret 
( he ( 300 Oat 22¢: [Iwo ¢ 
Cheviot, 32 in., 23¢; Wymoor F1 
nel—part wool, 36 in., 75¢ 

| () LB \Eall, no freight allow ince 
Delivery October to March Price 
ubject to change without notice 
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‘Empire 
~ Textile Mill Crayons ~ The 


PEERLESS HOSIERY 
DYEING COMPANY) 


Pleasantville, N. J. 


Five miles from Atlantic City 
Formerly located in Philadelphia 


Are only two of the seventeen colors in which the famous Dyers Saini SILK : 
Empire Textile Mill Crayons can be supplied. See that your Bleachers . WOOL and 4 HOSIER \ 
superintendent receives one of these color cards showing exact ee: _ WOOL MIXTURES | 
shades. “Empire” Textile Mill Crayons are packed in a strong Finishers ) MERCERIZED 


lock-cornered wood box. Each contains one-half gross of sticks. 
The sticks measure |" x 4." TWO COLOR SPECIALISTS 


Let us know your requirements. Write right now for prices. 
Do not fail to ask for your color card. It has been carefully set 


the Pioneer Redyers of Hosiery 
aside for you waiting to be mailed upon request. 


No connection with any other firm 


THE AMERIGAN CRAYON COMPANY 


‘ . >pPRre “AD sa 
SANDUSKY - OHIO HARRY E. BREWIN, PRES. CAPACITY 5,000 LBS. DAILY 











L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guaramtee Sales 


: YARN AND ROVING REELS AND SCALES 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established ever 85 Years 














; J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
It is to your advantage to 
Test Yarn Accurately! Commission MPerchants 


For simplicity and dependable accuracy 


in testing and computing the stretch, | 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
strength and number of yarn, the 
Brown & Sharpe Yarn Reel, No. 975 is NEW YORK 


indispensable in the Sample Room. 








Send for “Tables and Directions for use 
with Yarn Reels and Seales.” a useful 
booklet for the Sample Room. Write 
for a copy to-day. 









J. J. REUTLINGER 


160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING NEW York 


Wire Heddles Mill Supplies 
FALSE REED WIRES 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., U. S. A. 
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OOL GOODS 


Threat of Stoppage 
in Garment Trade 


Impediment Will Blow Over, 
Merchants Believe — Rayon 
Decorations Hold Interest 
lhe women’s wear market is watch- 
ing with vital interest the progress 
of the cloak and suit situation in New 
irk City. There has been a 
threatened stoppage of work by the 
sub-manufacturers as the outcome of 
controversy with the jobbers. At 
d-week the stoppage order had 
heen held up, but there was no evi- 
that the contractors and the 
bbers were any nearer getting to- 
gether. The situation is one which 
will in all probability blow over, mer- 
chants believe, after the Jewish holi- 
The affected would 
be closed down during the period of 
these holidays anyhow, and after that 
time the interests of each 
ire such as to make agreement be- 
tween them much more profitable than 
disagreement. The immediate effect 
of the upset was reported to be a 
lessening ot 





dence 


davs 
1laVs. 


concerns 


business 


deliveries from selling 
agents to the garment houses’ spongers 
and examiners. It seems a desfrable 
thing to prevent any accumulation of 
merchandise, but as the trade is just 
on the verge of improvement, it is 
believed that orders to hurry deliveries 
will be forthcoming at the end of the 
month when the Jewish holidays are 
over. 
The success of rayon decorated 
worsteds continues to be the feature 
of the women’s wear market. Several 
ot the large worsted mills which have 
iound it a great problem to find any- 
thing on which their large bulk pro- 
duction of piece dyes could be turned 
in an era of fancies, have found in 
rayon decorations the avenue of ad- 
mission within the gates of the fancy 
goods manufacturers. It is the hope 
ot many sellers that these goods will 
increase in importance as the months 
go by and give a new period of real 
activity to the women’s wear market. 
New openings of women’s wear 
bries for the spring season show 
her extensions of the use of rayon 
they are being favorably com- 
ented upon by buyers. 





ederick T. Lawrence & Co. have 


ned a number of women’s 


c ranges for spring. 


wear 


* * * 


iyers of popular priced lines are 


enthusiastic over the merchandise 
Which has been shown them in the 
Othces of the large corporations. 


x« * * 


ttractive models which are quite 


TEXTILE WORLD 


different from what has been pushed 
in recent seasons, can be made up for 
a comparatively low price. 

* * * 

On the more expensive and exclu- 
sive lines, it is noted that the 
minds recommend a return to 
and conservative color effects. 


best 
soft 


Botany’s New Spring Line 
(Continued from page 38) 


er dress and one piece sports dress; 
Marion Stehlik, Jumper dress; Norman 
& Norman, Jumper dress; Madame Rou 
ton, Tailored dresses; Rembrandt Guild, 
Child’s dress. 
The New Colors 

The new shades stressed by Botany 
are: Linden Yellow, Alpine 
Parrokeet Green, Silver 
Quaker Gray, Wallflower, 
Melon and Rosaire—a 
beige. 


Blue, 
Mauve, 
Zinnia, 
new 
A novel range of sixteen spe- 
cially selected shades is stressed as 
the “Dusty Pastels.” 


rose 


Following is the complete color 
offering. 
GREENS — (new) Parrokeet, Laurel, 


Printemps, Spearmint; (repeats) Creme de 


Menthe, Almond, Fairway. 
BLUES — (new) Danube, Glacier, Co 
balt, Bellflower; (repeats) Sky, Azure, 
French, Flemish, Navigator, Whirlpool. 
YELLOWS — (new) Narcissus, Linden, 
Maize; (repeat) Sulphur. 

TANGERINE SHADES (new) Walil- 
flower, Melon, Gypsy, Marigold, Zinnia 


BOIS de ROSE (new) 
Rose, Ash, Rosewood ; 

MAUVE — (new) 
Mauve; (repeat) 

GREYS 


Rosaire, Korea, 
(repeat) Monterey 

Silver Mauve, Old 
Orchid. 


(new) Pewter, Quaker, Cor 


beau; (repeat) Cement, Rock, Hearthstone, 
Greystone. 
TANS (new) Polo, Sawdust; (re- 


peats) Calabash, Cork. 
BROWNS — (new) Cameo, 

Cedar, Acorn; (repeats) 

crest, Cheroot, Muskrat. 


Fabric Price List 
The list of Botany spring fabrics 
with weights and prices follows, all 
being 54 inches wide: 


Bark, Old 
Firestone, Oak 





Price . 
IRs ee kee ec eee 8 3 ly 
Krismet + : 
ee 3 
Sheencova 6366 2 


Shelbourne 
Blocksheen 
Bottinade 
Cordevere 
Manitou ..... 
Metal-Tone 
Silvana 
Elektra 
Novello 
Crestone 
Chevosheen 
Rayotwill 
Glennaire 
Covablok 
tepeau 
Scotney 
Blocksheen 
Baskeen 
Botonala 
Covertwill 
Covina 
Travessa 
SN Fg ors )2 ox, wie 
Chiffon Cloth. 


6367 


nwcohocer 


2 
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“these are the 


Men’s Wear Finds 
Interest in Cheviots 


Market Otherwise in Momentary 
Lull—Need Cold Weather for 
Fall Trade 

Against the general inactivity of 
the last ten days in the men’s wear 
market, the interest shown by buyers 
in cheviots stands in sharp contrast. 
It is said on the market that the 
principal these fabrics at 
present is in double-breasted suits for 
fall. fact that the 
cheviot is a favored fabric 
coats, but this does not seem closely 


use for 


There is also the 


for over- 


call for them. 
Conservative mill. agents believe that 
the distribution of double-breasted 
will be limited and that 


business in cheviots seems large 


related to the current 


suits recent 
1 

ONIN 
because inquiry has been general, and 
it has proved sufficient to clean out 
what small 

the hands of 
strong 


accumulations existed in 


sellers. Cheviots had a 
following at the time of the 
opening of fall, 1925, 
then interest hz 
recently. 


since 

until 

The fact seems to be that 
first of the fall 

Mill agents are taking the 


ot cheviots as a 


lines, but 
is been dormant 


fabrics 
to awaken 
movement tore 
a broader interest 
market by 


shadower of in the 
fabric \gents 
repeat their belief that clothiers as a 
well fall, 
a considerable duplicate de 


clothiers. 
class are not covered for 
and that 
mand must come to light during the 
weeks if a normal business 


next few 


in clothing is to be done. 

The warm weather which was cur 
rent in all parts of the East at the 
last and which 
tinued with slight lessening 
this week, is not the kind of 
weather to start off the fall clothing 


close of week con 
only a 
into 
season at retail with anything of a 
boom. The cooler, more stimulating 


weather which is almost sure to be 
experienced before the month is over, 
may do a great deal to start the dis 
tribution of fall garments on a large 
from the con- 
will do 


more to bring business than the best 
sort of sales talk by mill 


scale. Such a push 


sumers’ side of the market 
agent to 
buyer. 

The business already on the books 
1920, 
doubtedly the best initial business seen 
in the market for 


for the spring, season is un 


several seasons. 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Sept. 


16 (Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Manufacturers continue to obtain satisfactory 
turnover, though orders are for small quantities for quick de- 


livery. Export trade is also improving, but new Australian 
tariff will substantially reduce shipments of low priced woolens 
to that market. Exports to the United States in August were 
771,000 square yards of woolen tissues and 363,000 of worsted 
tissues. 
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MARKETS 


Merchants with a broad viewpoint 


regard the start as near a normal 
start as anything which they have 
witnessed since before the war. The 


post-war seasons, which started with 


allotments of goods, were of course 


just as abnormal on one extreme as 


were the more recent seasons, when 
buyers scarcely ordered even sample 
still doubt in the 
minds of some sellers as to the stabil- 


ity of some of the business which they 


pieces. There is 


have taken, but this feeling springs 
from a sense of caution and perhaps 
some innate pessimism. [ven those 
merchants who expect the market to 
move gradually downward during the 
next few years, are not using that as 
a basis for pessimism. However a 
little further 


spring does still remain to be done 


price revision for next 


according to some authorities, though 


this applies chiefly to fabrics which 


are out of line with the mayority. 


Men’s Wear Notes 





Louis \. 


Sons, Ine., 


Hird & 


sailed for 


Hird, of Samuel 
Passaic, N Wey 
Europe last Saturday on the 5S. S. 


Majestic. He 


was accompanied by 
Mrs. Hird and will be abroad about 
three months. 
' 
The Hockanum Association has 


opened for spring a complete line of 


white worsted striped trouserings at 


$3.12 regular. The stripings are in 
black and other shades, both pencil 
and faney effects in single and mul 


tiple patterns. 
+. 
Howard L. Curry Co., Ine., has 
opened Dawson twill cassimeres, 56 
in., 12! 13 0Z., at 95c. 
*k Ox 


The improved movement of wor 
steds for the spring season ts still a 
matter for comment in the market. 
\s times goes on it is becoming less 
and less likely that there will be much 
change in the volume of business as a 
result of style switching. 
x ok * 
The 


samples iS a 


extravagant use of reference 


matter of expense to 
sellers which they would like to devise 


lhe 


issued this season is wholly out of 


some means to avoid. number 
proportion to the volume of business 
in any one style 


* * * 


The trend toward the more con- 


noted in retail 
Sellers believe that this will 
be limited to 


servative shades is 
circles. 
certain quarters and 
particularly limited to the fall season. 
With the advent of next spring it is 
expected that young man’s fancy will 
turn to the brightest and the lightest 


shades again. 
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No. 4 Hand Power Railway Sewing Machine 


This machine is espe- 


LEAKS 


cially adapted for use in Does your roof leak? 


the finishing of cloth in 
textile mills, bleacheries year. 
and dye houses where 
straight seams are neces- 
sary. : ; 
This machine will sew for this purpose. 
wet or dry, thick or thin 
goods and is built in 
various lengths for any 
width of cloth and can 
be moved about the fac- . . . 
of this paint. 

tory from place to place. 
The seam is sewed 


844 Rush Street 


very near the edge and 





can easily be removed, 
leaving the edges all 





even. Write for our 


No. 4 Hand Power Railway Sewing Machine latest catalogue. 


- Tillinghast Supply & Machine Co. 


1 76 Lafayette St. Salem, Mass. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 













DEVELOPED 


If you have an undeveloped invention 
consult us. We will prepare practical 
designs for you; also procure your 
patent rights. 


PATENTS 


DESIGNS 


TRADE MARKS FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Associated since 1846 with the Scientific American 





551 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG 
Washington, D. C. 


374 HOBART BUILDING 
San Francisco, Cal. 

263 VAN NUYS BUILDING 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


682 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
New York City 


1351 TOWER BUILDING 
Chi ago, Lil. 





AMERICAN ASPHALT PAINT CO. | | 





RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
= PDAS TAAL, ice 


Send for free booklet, *‘ Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” | 


Will it stand up this winter? 
Defective roofs cause many thousands of dollars loss each 


The application of a good roof paint may put it in first- 
class condition, and the best roof paint you could possibly 


secure is WALDURA ASPHALT PAINT, especially made 


VALDURA will not run in hot weather, nor will it crack 
or peel in extreme cold weather. 
large; it is easy and clean to apply; contains no coal tar or 
oil asphalt, and will far outlast all other roof paints. 

A trial will more than convince you of the honest merits 


Its covering capacity is 


Chicago | 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 


| 
| 
| 


INVENTIONS i = SIX 


TRADE MARKS 


designed for you for $5.00. Do not 
send any money, just describe the 
type of trade mark you prefer. 


Z. H. POLACHEK, 70 Wall St., New York Mee 


REG. PAT. ATTORNEY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 











ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 








A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


“oes SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Books and Information on Patents and Trade Marks by Request. Associates in All Foreign Countries. 





| SPECIALIZING 
| IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
{ 





| LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr., Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 


We Specialize in 


RAYON 
SHARES 


Circulars on Request 


A. B. TURNER 


Investment Securities 


79 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Main 5784-5-6 








FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Engineers Founders Machinists 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, 
Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling Presses, 
Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, Harris-Corliss Steam 
Engines, Geo. H. Corliss Engines. 


Worm Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units 








SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 








BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A, 


















| Maple Flooring IS THE BEST 
Factory Flooring 


Write us today for full information 4s 
to sizes and grades, alse delivered prices 
in any quantity, anywhere. 

E. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD COMPANY 
4050 Princeton Avenue, Chicago 







Telephone Main 3593 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building Bo-ton 


Established 1554 


Patents amd Patent Cases - Trade Marks - Copyrscals 
Special Attention to Textile Invent on 
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FINANCIAL MARK 


foresee Better Earnings 


Mill Stocks Advance on Improve- 
ment in Market 

‘EW BEepForp, Mass.—The follow- 

ing statement on the financial outlook 

is by Sanford & Kelley: 

out the month of 

steady 


*Through- 
\ugust there was a 
y improvement in underlying 
conditions affecting all lines of the 
textile industry. Orders increased in 
the fine goods section to a consider 
able extent and there’ was 
demand for fine cotton and silk 
tures, and New Bedford mills took 
orders that will keep them busy for a 
Not so 
much business developed in the print 
cloth mills, but the prices and _ situa- 
tion greatly improved. 

the summer months, Fall 
ufacturers could not come within 5¢ 
a pound of making the cloths for the 
market price and out even. 
Curtailment in and lower 
prices for cotton have made up this 
difference and now some of the better 
print cloth mills can manufacture at 
a profit. What is more gratifying is 
that the outlook 
further 
many of 


good 


mix- 


considerable length of time. 


Last vear in 
River man- 


come 
expenses 


for the future indi- 
that 
have been 


cates improvement so 
the mills which 
idle for a long time, may be able to 
start up manufacturing at a_ profit. 
In making this statement, 
we of course refer 


however, 
to those that have 


eood 


management. 
Mill Stocks Rise 

“With the varn mills during Aug- 
ust, there was a gradual improvement 
in the fundamental conditions but this 
did not develop until last week into 
real business. Recently, however, 
some of the larger yarn mills have 
taken substantial orders, more in fact 


than for a considerable length of 
time, and sentiment is much_ better 
even in the case of cotton yarns 


which, for a long period, have been 
the worst spot in the textile industry. 
The improvement in the volume of 
business and the margin of profit has 
not heen reflected in higher prices for 


the shares of the mills to any such 
extent as conditions warrant. How 
ever, there have been some pretty 
goo advances. Sharp Mill common 


and preferred have advanced about 
$7 share and Nonquitt more than 
Sio. Taber is up $15 a share from 
ts low figures of the year and is 

in demand. There has been 
i considerable volume of Wamsutta 
M change hands at constantly ris 
ng prices, the advance amounting to 
> r more a share in the aggre 
gat In some of the higher priced 

tocks, such as Bristol, Neild, 
» ind Quissett, offerings have 
t vithdrawn to such an extent that 

Imost impossible to secure them 
e\ it an advance of from $20 to 
g 


share over the low figures of 


af. 
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“In the Fall River market, the ad 
vances have not. been so numerous, 
but they have been = substantial in 


several of the better class stocks, such 
as King Philip, Flint, Sagamore and 
Pilgrim. In the case of most of the 
issues where the management is rea 
sonably good, it 


difficult to 


is constantly more 


secure the shares in vol 


ume even at slight rises in prices over 
previous sales. 


Phere is a much bet 


ter feeling, also, with respect to the 
future outlook for the Fall River 
mills. This arises primarily from the 


fact that 
there in the textile industry who in- 


some of the former leaders 


sisted on playing politics and sticking 
to old been 
pretty thoroughly discredited by their 
failure to accomplish results. 


fashioned methods have 


“The continued rumors of an extra 
dividend before the end of the vear 
on King Philip, have led to a sub- 
stantial rise in the price of this stock 
and it is now quoted as high as 153 
and 154 bid -for small lots. It is 
generally felt on the street that a sub- 
stantial extra payment is likely in the 
fall on this stock which has for sev 
era! vears been one of the best earn 
Fall 


“Sagamore has had an advance of 


ers in River. 


over $30 a share although the amount 
of stock that has changed hands has 


been rather small. Stevens is an 
other exceptionally good — earner. 
This stock ought to work consider 


ably higher this vear. 

“The retirement by payment at par 
of one-third of its capital of the Un 
ion Cotton Mills has led to a 
market for this stock with an ad 
vance from its low point of $10 to 


better 


$15 a share.” 


ee Eee ee 


Financial Notes 











River, Mass.—The_ Flint 
mills has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 1% payable on Oct. 1 to stockhold 
ers of record Sept. 14. The rate is the 
same as for the previous 
The Tecumseh mills has 
liquidation dividend of 3%, 


FALL 


quarter 
declared a 
thereby 
making the total liquidation dividend 
from not included 
in the sale of the plant to the Davol 
mills, 193%. * * * 
NORTHBRIDGE, MaAss.—The Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, are the 
largest taxpayers in the 
Northbridge, their 
vear being $124,924.02. 
taxpayers are the Paul Whitin Mfg 
Co., $39,940.62; Whitin 
$11,162.13; Whitinsville 
Ring Co., $3 735: 


21395: 
Cotton Mills, 
Development Co., 


to date the assets 


town of 
assessment this 
()ther large 


Ine ’ 


Bros . 
Spinning 


Whitinsville 


$158.10 and the libre 


S150. 


MONTREAL, QvuE., CANADA.—Jas 


R. Ritchie, secretary-treasurer of the 


Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., states that 


a dividend of $1 per share will be. 


paid on (ict: 2. 1026. 

\IONTREAL, Out CANADA Che 
financial statement of the Wabasso 
Cotton Co., Ltd., for the vear ending 


June 320, went forward to the share 
recently showed an 1m 


holders and 


provement, regards earnings 


and the liquid position, as compared 


with the preceding 12 months’ period 

lhe operating profits are up ove! 

$20,000 and total $285,740 
MONTREAL, QUE. CANADA lor 


the third vear in 
adian Woolens, Ltd., 


operating 


succession, Can 
from 


‘ 
deductions 


profits and other income 


exactly balance, so that the profit and 


loss showed 


account for the veat 


neither surplus or deficit 


* « * 


Fart River, Mass.— A © special 
meeting of stockholders of the Flint 
Mills has been called for Sept 28 to 


the recommendations 


fr the directors t reduce the capital 
Ot the directors to reduce the capita 


take action on 


stock of the corporation — trom 


81,740,000 to $1,160,000 by retiring 


} 
5.000 


‘ shares of the capital stock by 
the payment of Stoo per share from 
the quick assets. In its annual state 
ment of Nov. 3. 
assets of 


he 


1Q24, the corporation 
showed $1,300,000 and no 


indebtedness. capital was in- 
creased from $1,160,000 of its present 
dividend in 
sales of the 
the bid 


The 


amount by a 50% stock 
1923. No 


have been quoted but 


recent stock 
price 


$97. 


has dropped to dividend 


the 
against 8% for 


~ 


rate for present vear is 5% as 


1924. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
Wednesday's 


Par 


made at 
Mill 


were auctions 


Shrs 
11 Hill 


Price Chee 





Dividends Declared 
j St} Rate Pa 


M 


nad ( ») SOipfd $ ‘ Oct 1 Sept 


Am. W ) 1 $ ) 


Expect Lull to be Brief 


SPARTANBURG, ©. § It is felt that 


the lull in the mat southern 


11 
cotton nil stocks Wil not 


re TQ 
continue 
much longer, according to \. M 
Law vw Co There are 


pointing 


signs 


various 


toward increased activitv in 


the near future The cloth market 


1 


is become more active with broader 


<= 


ETS | 





distribution of goods in practically all 
classes \ 


developed which has 


} 1 
narket has 
all the 


present 


strong cotton 


eal marks 


Ot maimtaming prices of cot 


ton, if not higher figures.  Curtail 


ment has about a 


generally brought 
healthy condition of the industry. At 
the 


practically unchanged 


entire list are 


Buvers, how 


present prices ot 


ever, are beginning to look around for 


the higher grade investment stocks, 
and otterings are few at = current 
prices 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at 





Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 

Latest Prev. 

Sales Sales 
American Woolen, pfd S7% su 
\moskeag, com ran Toy 
BRORUNCUREIM 4c occccsscecceseece Ee 32 
BUOTIEEE:  iovevnsseccdaccecesees 720 700 
Arlington a6 Mls 
Bates . aiaeaan een “ ' . 225 22544 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd ..... 104% 116 
Bates ‘ 22 22514 
Booth i , . 135% pecans 
IN, 6 po vec txccueatveraneuns 115 110 
DOUG, DOU Fa66.00065 Kees cans - 100% 938% 
OOOO kc See. cscencda he dencuncen 57 57 
Farr Alpaca IS2ZI, INGly 
Great Falls 17's IS 
Hamilton Woolen ..... widietiecn, Cae Bly 
Hamilton Mfg cle etal 18% 34 
Hill j 17% 42 
N. BE. Southern, ptd oe bed 
ipewieh, COM. ...cccocsccccecess 25 26% 
Lawrence wes . 45% 50% 
Ludlow Associates ............ 166 «=6166% 
RD on cco see ced ca eaenaweees 124% 122 
Massachusetts 965 90% 
Merrimack ; : 98% 98 
Nashua Mfg. Co om 7 Ou 
Naumkeag I> 
Newmarket 117 
DPacitic 5 os! 
Pepperell 1360187 
Pivineuth Cordage Wik 127 
Tremont & Suffolk............. 4314 108% 
TOCE Gewcs ovsecseeeceseuseeee Wi 78% 


; 
Fall 


(Quotations 


River Mill Stocks 

furnished by G. M. Hafferds 
& Co.) 

Bid Asked 


American Linen Co $1 
Arkwright) Mills 1 
Barnard Mfg. Co oo 
erder City Mfg. Co A) yp 
Borden Mfg. Co... Riehard 82 
Bourne Mills Co 103 
Chace Mills Reb 
Charlton Mills 10 
Cornell Mills 110 
Davis Mills S7 

Pavol Mills 17 
Flint Mills a7 
Goeanite Mills re) . 
King Philip Mills bh 17 
Laurel Lake Mills Ccom.) > 1D 
Lincoln Mfg. Co TT's Se 
Luther Mfg. Co ; 0 
Mechanics Mills ah) 1 
Merchants Mfg. Co 7 SD 
Narragansett) Mills iy 
Osborn Mills sO 
Parker Mills, com > 
Parker Mills (pfd.) ty 
Pilgrim Mills (eom.) 

Pocasset Mfg. Co 27 be? 
Sagamore Mig. Co 22% 
Seaconnet Mills > 
Shove Mills ) 
Stafford Mills 30 
Stevens Mfg. Co wo 126 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 1a 
Wampanoag Mills ny 
Weetamoe Mills 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Bid \sked 
Acushnet Mills S4 
Teacon Mfg. Co., com 125 
Reaeon Mfe. Co pfd 101 
Beooth Mfg. Co., eom 117 
Rooth Mfg. Co., pfad Lon 
bristol Mig. Co 175 
Butler Mfg. Co 11% 
Cit Mfz. Co 110 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co.. com 146 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co.. pfa SO 
Pairhaven Mills, pfd 2 
Fairhaven Mills, com. i 2h 
















BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 


Common Stock 


I HE Company is the largest manufacturer of 


sewing silk thread in the United States. During 





62 years of continuous operations a profit has 


been shown in every year except one. 
No Funded Debt No Bank Loans 


Listed on the New York Stock [xchange 


Descriptive Booklet 














a booklet describing the history and 





ve Company Copies will be furnished 


upon request 





EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


5 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK 





1411 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


for 


Dyeing Artificial Silk 
Knitted Fabrics 





REEL MACHINES 


with special features 


Gentlest Possible Handling 
Uniform Shades 





Ask for names of users 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


Gosnold Mfg. Co., com.... 65 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd.... 72% 
Grinnell Mfg. Co. fins 106 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 112% 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... ates 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd..... 92% 
oS) | are 122 
Manomet Mills......... ; 34 
Nashawena Mills........ 110 
_ ie eee ‘ 215 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 100 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 971 
Nonquitt Spinning Co..... 56 
Pemaquid Mills........... os 
MRED S anos + 03 a6 «0.5 400 
Potomska Mills....... ‘ 88 
Quissett Mills, com..... 145 
Quissett Mills, pfd........ 100 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com , 40 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd 5 es 621% 
Soule Mills..... oe ; 180 

| 109 
Wamsutta Mills... 90 
Whitman Mills........ 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 


Bid 
Acme Spinning Co........ 96 
\m. Yarn & Processing Co. 88 
Arlington Cotton Mills..... 
RECO BNNs 626s cece snes anaes 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 140 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 
ls. clase waw2's0 a3 40e'oe 109 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 15 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 
| RE ae 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 
See 102 


China Grove Cotton Mills. . 108 
Clara Mfg. Co 


Climax Spinning Co....... 125 
a 6, ee 79 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 93 
co DO er 94 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd. 48 
Durham Hosiery “‘B”’...... 7 
Kagle Warn Mille... ....0s 89 
Eastern Mfg. Co........ 63 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 119 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

NE Ser eee etn thta ls og Owais ee 102 
CD 125 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 50 
re Tee 08. ks Gecane a 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co 8 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co. 7% 

el ieariat Belch lia oh tact 93 
Henrietta 7% pfd....... 92 
Imperial Yarn Mills..... 9 
Jennings Cotton Mills... 235 
CO TAN 6.0 ones ewes 95 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 25 
See WER EU a6: aie e 6 s:0.0:5 69 
Majestic Mfg. Co..... ae 155 
Mansfield Mills........... 3h 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... 6S 
NOE se oa Srl uke. a0 0 eo Ar 
National Yarn Mill.... ‘ 94 
Pmrweese BAIS... cccccces SO 
Perfection Spinning Co.... 90 
meme Meee. OO. .ncccccscce 114 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co.... S84 
Roanoke Mills, 744% Ist 

BR ale hate ae ; 101 
Roanoke Mills, 8% pfd.... 99 
Rosemarv, 71446% nfd...... 98 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 93 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 74 
Sterling Spinning Co..... 95 
Stowe Spinning Co cane be 91 
Victory Yarn Mills Co.. tid 
Winget Yarn Mills Co.. 64 
Wiscasset Mills Co...... 199 


Southern Mill Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & Co., 


Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C.) 


Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills......... 100 
American Spinning Co.......... 240 
Anderson Cotton Mills........ : 
Arcade Cotton Mills........... 72 
DPORGIN Bera ksc scene snvaveves 235 
Aroadin BS, Of0...... 0.06600 101 
no 99 
Augusta Factory, Ga........... 20 
Avondale Mills, Ala............ 875 


Beaumont Mfg. Co 


SS ares 62 
Bibb Mfg. Co.... eek ake ie ara 
Brandon Mills, pfd............. 96 
ae eee . 
Brogon Mille, fd... ..cccccses 96 
rrr rer 114 
ee eer 125 
CHIGUCIN BEE. CO... 20200805569 BO 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd.. <7 
eh MS SOD:. cankeundcases 134 
Clinton Cotton Mills........... 250 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga........ 126 
LON MERIEE 15 ésasieso556 609% 60 
1D, an, SONS TOO. oki. scsess 109 
SPROUT Ds, AR i 50 08:00 000s 130 
Darlington Mig. Co........0s0 5 
SNE AEE owen ne seceeseexes 100 
Are 92 
SPORT BENG, DEG. ows nccavces of 
Fagle & Phenix Mills, Ga...... 150 
Rasley Cotton Mills, pfd...... 88 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga........ 100 


ee A err 


Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga... 159 





OS i. ee 120 
SE SEE: Boies nnwaevdboukeues 95 
Graniteville Mfg. Co........... - 135 
Greenwood Cotton Mills....... 400 
SreRGel DIG o.c..000.00 0000000008 250 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par $50).. 4 
Bamrick MiG .cccscsccvescsss 130 
Hartsville Cotton Mills........ 149 
Inman Mills...... Kosnes thinset 155 
Se BENS. Es oc cn cvevccnnee 108 
TackGon MAIS. ..ccccccscccceces 200 
SGGHOR DIMI: 2066008 -- 190 
SUGGON MIS, BlG.00<.cc008se0e 105 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.... 115 
Laurens Cotton Mills.......... 150 
Limestone Cotton Mills....... 130 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.....cse- 135 
OS a 45 
£2 SS Re 285 
Mollohon Mfg. Co........-.se0. 99 
eT ee 126 
Monarch Mills; pfd............. 100 
Musgrove Cotton Mills......... 69 
Newberry Cotton Mills........ 124 
REL -t0dde RIE os se ce ccecenve 150 
Norris Cotton Millis. .....cceses mae 
SOUP COCR DENIER hoes cacucseusc 100 
Ore Cotton Mills, pfd......«0s. 96 
I ON, MS ce ow ae owe: 6 ee 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.......... 102 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, 
ie err eer 82 
ll) i errr 18 
Pickens Cotton Mills........... 120 
Piedmont Mis. CO. ..ciccsacess 139 
ye A ee as? ao 
oe ere 90 
Riverside Mills (par $12.50)... 9! 
Riverside and Dan River...... love 
DREOR BED cc ecccvevesenecwsnce 84 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga........... 60 
Ce errr re 149 
Toxaway Mills (par $25)....... 3 
Union-Buffalo Mills ........... asa) 


Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd... 92'%4 


Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd... 50 


Victor-Monaghan Co........... 104 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd...... 107 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co......... 140 
ae ee ee as 
WEES SEIIEO, BBE DEO cc cawciscces 93 
WPGC SEE, BOG DEG. ore cscecss 120 
Lf gO to! rr 90 
WU LIDIDENBCOM “BERNIB, . 62 occ cccccee 195 
Woodruff Cotton Mills......... 140 
Woodside Cotton Mills......... 115 


Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd S87 


Northern Alabama Is Hopeful 


on Outlook 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—A _ survey 
the industrial conditions now prevail 
ing in Northern Alabama shows t! 


there has been a rapid improvement 


with the approach of fall. Numet 


textile mills that have been 


‘d] 
running on part time are begin 
to get back to normal operation, 


Ls 


the same is true of practically ever 


other line of industry. Cotton 
are generally running on full time 
the cotton seed oil mills are begin: 


J 


their season’s runs to crush the seed 


that is rapidly accumulating. 
mills here consume 50,000 bales 
cotton annually and have an annu 


payroll in excess of $3,000,000. There 


are 300,000 spindles and 6,000 1001 
in the Huntsville mills of which 
Merrimack with 108,000 spindles 
2580 looms, consuming 20,560 


of cotton and giving employment 


1300 persons. 


Wilmington’s Cotton Trade 

Witmincton, N. C.—Cotton 
ued at $17,000,000 was han 
through the port of Wilmington 
ing the fiscal year ending Aug. 
according to statistics compile 
Alex Sprunt & Son, Inc., cotton 
porters. Last fiscal year, or the 5 


ending Aug. 31, 1924, there 


> 


25,573 tons of cotton, four bales 
the ton, handled through this 
valued at about $12,863,000, and 
dicating that the year just closed « 
ceeded last year by over $4,000, 


s 
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Yarn Sales at Advance 
Less Numerous 


Variation of Opinion as to High 

Cotton and Consequent Effect 
on Yarns 

New York.—The attitude on the 

yarn market toward the recent advance 

in cotton is not While 
is admitted that the majority feel 

there is little likelihood of much lower 


unanimous. 


prices to be witnessed within the next 
two or three months, there are those 
who regard the upward movement as 
speculative and destined to only tem- 
continuance. There are few 
who look for 30 cent cotton but 20 cent 
cotton is the hope of a still smaller 
number, with a resultant average in 
favor of a fair maintenance of quota- 
tions. The influence of these opinions 
on the yarn market has been equally 
varied with the result that while spin- 
ners’ prices continue materially above 
those which obtained before the last 
cotton report was issued, buyers ap- 
parently not apprehensive over 
further advances and claim to be able 
to secure yarn at figures below the 
average reported from the spinner. 


porary 


are 


Variation in Prices 
he market on an average may be 
said to have advanced from 2 to 4 
cents a pound over figures current pre- 
vious to the issuance of the report. 
lhe reason for this range of advances 
being noted is that the most radical 


increases have been in the asking 
prices of sellers rather than in the 
figures quoted by the spinner. A little 


thought will serve to demonstrate the 
reason for this. The advances conse- 
quent upon the issuance of the report 
cut off almost immediately any further 
attempts at short selling which were 
more or less in evidence previous to 
that time. As some of the short sale 
prices were at least 2 cents below the 
market, it can easily be seen that the 
withdrawal of such propositions may 
have meant a bigger change in quota- 
tions than the spinner felt entitled to 
ask as a result of the new situation. 
lt is true that as usual certain spin- 
‘rs put their prices at a point which 
withdrew their product from the 
market but others of a more reason- 
ble frame of mind and with less feel- 
ng of certainty with regard to the 
continuance of cotton’s upward move- 
nt went up gradually and conserva- 
tively. It may be said that the aver- 
spinner has not advanced his 
pices over 2 cents a pound since the 
fest of the month. On the other hand, 
an illustration of the material 
nge that has resulted from sellers’ 
usal to sell the market short any 
ther, the position of 20's single 
¢ les is in point. At the end of last 
(Continucd on page 97) 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business Nept. 16) 








Spot Cotton Sept. 16, 1925—24.70¢.; Sept. 17, 1924—22.50e. 
Carded—(Average Quality) 
Single Skeins and Tubes—(Warp Twist) 

4s to 8s. ¥ —37% 20s ; 1114—42 
10s 38 24s 421. 
12s 381, 26s t4 
14s 3914 30s 154,—46 
lts 40 10s aa 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

Ss-2 37 2b6s-2 46 til, 
10s-2 9716-38 30s-2 17 17h. 
12s-2 38 —39 = 368-2 3 
14s-2 30 40) 40s-2 ab 7 
l6s-2 40 4] 10s-2 High breakage 59 60 
20s-2 41144—42 50s-2 67 6S 
245-2 45% —45 

Single Warps 
10s 30 24s 4 
12s 3914,—40 2s $5 
14s —40 0s $65 14,—47 
lbs 4] 10s dG a7 
20s 42 433 

Two-Ply Warps 

88-2 38 248-2 151,46 
10s-2 39 26s-2 16%—47 
12s-2 40) 30s-2 $8 1) 
14s-2 11, +] fs-2 ordinary oF os 
16s-2 1] 42 50s-2 GS 
208-2 1214—433 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 35-35!c.; white, 37-37 Me. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

Ss 38 22s (silver and Jaeger ) 14 $5 
10s 381, 24s $3 31. 
12s 39 26s 14 $41. 
l4s 391, 30s tving in 4$444,—45 
16s 10) 30s extra quality 17 $s 
Is +] t0< oT 
20s 42 
22s Mi, 

Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
BE ihe dk aG.07s baa se ee 56 —58 DOs-2 Sv) 
30s-2 61 2 6H0s-2 90 N21, 
368-2 6714—ts T0s-2 97! 1 oo 
10s-2 70 7214 SOs-2 117! 1 20 
Singles ; 
BE geass wie reed Ree 45 —46 SU Sicd wives ke ane ten sere Oe 
Relat cats Seca sews iekain nw) 4.2 Se 46 —47 Ue NED occas eco Risen 64 67 
WE Soe een AA a eee a 47 —48 10s 66 68 
Ne oie 2s s'h-a sha cian ate ao 48 —49 50s 76 79 
ec Sip ainigis te Sak berms 49 —50 60s 8214,—85 
PPE oe easisuisiseatinoae Swe 70s 9214—96 
BE ana ace aioe Maw aucsic 54 —56 cE ee ee re 1 10—1 15 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
26s-2 tl —to 5Os-2 Q2 o4 
a a 74 75 60s-2 1 00-1 05 
I ara itk ey ciace Ces a tere orks 78 —80 TOs-2 1 15—1 18 

405-2 83 s4 SOs-2 1 33—I 35 

458-2 86 87 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
WMS iss earn oie a 40 —42 50 —52 ON on cia aa kt 45 —47 58 —60 
icasteeGicala 41 —43 51 —53 ee 48 —50 60 —65 
Bao. 8 41%—43 52 —54 368 ........ mw ~~ © 50 
ee 42 —44 53 —55 MN eign a aiiia 58 —60 72 —78 
. ners 4214,—44 54 —56 re _-_ _— 82 —88 
BN  Saaracess 44 —46 56 —58 eee —_- — 92 —98 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
NMR ics a < lark. ats ala ete 63 —65 Yn dos) ahaa Re Aes 76 —S8l 
ON ET er eee 65 —67 ND dc wo cte tw bermin ee ereleidn 82 —87 
I his, Sasa satan wer ache anaes 66 —68 WE c.vcsens Pewee neas 90 —95 
ME big. ote balan elaee ee 67 —69 IA 6s eae a acaite wi Suen nti 1 00—1 10 
NE tant cis Sa ave a hee 6 apace 73° —T5 OE ho iio we Swe ieme ase 1 15—1 20 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 
2, 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 

Average Best Average Best 
24s Se | 77 82 Nominal Nominal 
30s — 83 80 —85 Nominal Nominal 
36s 85 85 87 Nominal Nominal 
40s —s9 o0 92 Nominal Nominal 
O88 2... —- 94 95 97 Nominal Nominal 
50s . —99 1 60—1 02 Nominal Nominal 
60s . 109 1 10—1 15 Nomina] Nominal 
Ne 25 a rk recites Yaaro es —_- — tans 2 00—2 70 
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Rapid Advance 


Confuses Buvers 


Prices Up Two Cents Within a 


Week—Trading Continues 
(vtive — Contracting 


PuitLADELPHTA.—Carded yarns have 
advanced one to two cents since last 
week, upon strength of raw cotton 
and curtailed production among spin- 
ners in the south because of lack of 
suthcient water for power, being the 


case particularly in- the 


Carolinas 
Vhis is credited with being the major 


factor in raising varn prices to their 


present level, being even more im 
portant in this respect than the rise 
in raw cotton although this has, of 


course, been a factor of first impor 


tance. However, there is a general 


both in 
market 


lack of stock carded 


yarns 
and in 
Manufacturers 
have, in most instances, allowed stocks 
to become low 


and combed, in this 


spinners’ possession, 


are few re 
serves to call upon to meet the present 
curtailed output 1 


so. there 
and active demand 
Weaving quotations have been raised 
two during the week while 
ordinary knitting is quoted on a basis 
Ol 38c¢ tor 


cents 


LOs. 


Combed and 


met 
cerized are stronger in sympathy with 
the rest of the market 
Rapid Advance 
While trading during the early 


part of the week was less active than 


it has been during recent weeks, this 
was due to the fact buyers had not 
caught up with the advance and were 
still endeavoring to buy several cents 
under = spinners’ There is, 
from both 
the current 
Many mills which could have 
purchased three weeks ago at 39C for 


~ 


prices. 
interest 
weavers at 


however, a good 


knitters and 
level. 
20s-2 Warps are now paving 42c¢ to 
$3c, a large order being placed at the 
former price. Buyers are confronted 
ditferent any 
they have experienced during the last 
few 


buy 


with a= situation 


from 
years, that of not being able to 
lots dealers as re 
not 


spot from 
Dealers are 
this 


compelled to 


quired. in position 


to offer them service in 


counts 


most 
but are order 
from their spinner so the manufac- 
ture must wait for delivery if he has 
neglected This 
fact come into 
the market for larger amounts to be 
delivered farther than 
weeks. 


to place contracts. 


is causing many to 


ahead for 


many 


Spinners Firm 

Spinners are quoting 20s-2 warps 
at 44c to 45c, comparing with sales 
in this market a week ago at 4oc to 
4c. Sales have been made in volume 
this week at 42c with a_ smaller 
volume booked at a cent higher, this 
figure being lower than the ordinary 
spinner will consider, as the majority 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Sept. 16 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Yarns of American cotton are attracting increased 


atttention, but full prices not easily obtained. Slightly better 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 










sales in Egyptian yarns. 





hold firmly at 44c as a minimum. 
There is little stock of this count 
here and dealers state quotations had 
become too low in comparison with 
coarser numbers of the same grade. 
Quotations of 30s-2 warps average 
49c to 50c from spinners, comparing 
with 47c to 48c a week ago when 
dealers sold at 46c. A large inquiry 
for 20s warps developed prices from 
spinners ranging from 43c to 44c, the 
business being placed at 42c. Men’s 
wear and dress goods manufacturers 
have been active buyers and have 
taken medium sized quantifies this 
week, buying 
heretofore. 


farther ahead than 


Knitting Demand Good 


Knitting demand has become 
slightly less active at present level 
of prices. Manufacturers are willing 
to buy large amounts below the 
figures spinners ask but find few 
willing to bargain with them. 
Although sales to hosiery and under- 
wear mills up-state have been active 
for several weeks, there is a general 
ieeling among dealers there is yet 
a large amount of buying still to be 
done as these mills have enjoyed the 
largest season they have had for sev- 
eral years past. There has been good 
volume of sales in coarse counts for 
heavyweights and 26s and 30s for 
lightweights. While this interest has 
been less active this week a number 
of large inquiries have been made 
and several important sized sales of 
30s extra-quality have been made at 
46c to 47¢, comparing with sales three 
weeks ago of good size at 43c, repre- 
senting the lowest point this count 
has reached this season. Ordinary 


PER 
POUND 


carded is held at 38c to 39c for 10s 
by spinners while dealers have taken 
orders as low as 37c basis for 10s and 
4oc for 20s. 


Combed and Mercerized Active 

Combed yarns continue in a strong 
position and for the first this may 
also be said of single combed qual- 
ities, which for the last two years 
have been difficult to move in this 
market because of the large stocks 
held by certain dealers, who quoted 
lower prices than their competitors 
could meet in order to liquidate them. 
It is reported stocks of such counts 
as 18s, 20s, and 24s, have been sold 
and additional amounts are dependent 
upon deliveries from spinners. It is 
probable quotations of these yarns will 
now become firmer and more in line 
with the two-ply. Demand for two- 
ply continues active and prices are 
higher, sales of 60s-2 being reported 
up to 92c with others at goc, although 
mercerizers state they are able to buy 
at 87c. Mercerized qualities are 
moving briskly and in large quantities 
at slightly higher prices. 





Southern Yarn Bulletin 


CuHarLoTTr, N. C.—The_ cotton 
yarn bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners 
date of 


Association issued under 
Sept. 10, states in part: 
“Yarn prices have advanced over last 
week’s level. Trading however is 
still spotty, and buyers unwilling to 
contract ahead. The Government re- 
port of Sept. 8 indicates a smaller 
vield than had been anticipated, and 
the future market has responded ac- 
cordingly. The size of the crop how- 


PER 
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COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE— 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 



















‘VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 








Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


All ot COLUMBUS, GA, 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


=a 








L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 


51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 


Ratines 
Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Colors 








FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills— Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 
















JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 





Philadelphia 








Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON 
MILLS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 











Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 
SINGLE MERCERIZED YARNS 


2 HATO AR ATT RINTT = coSR-ED> TTTTTT 








James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 












Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


ie inn ao... | 
=) | CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 


ng full range 












land other mills furnishi of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

















58s and 60s Combed Peelers 
Single and Ply 
For Mercerizing and Weaving 























Icemorlee Cotton Mills 
Incorporated 
Mills 1 and 2 
Carded and Combed Knitting Yarns 


Selling Agents: CAMPBELL & VAN O’LINDA 
202 Union Station UTICA, NEW YORK 


These yarns—made of the finest raw 
materials, spun by operatives who “know 
how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 
—are, in every sense, “Superior 
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GEN : SALES MGR.° =a 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK + PHONES: HSHLHND 3930-31-32 = 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


ever, and the probable range of prices 
still a matter of considerable specu- 
ion. The drouth condition in the 
(Carolinas and Georgia is still unre- 
lieved. Even with the two day's en- 
forced curtailment, the water situa- 
tion is acute and unless relieved, 
further curtailment is to be expected. 
Not only does the curtailment pertain 
to customers of Southern Power Co., 
but individuals generating their own 
power are likewise affected. Septem- 
ber, October and November are in 
normal years the lowest in average of 
rainfall. Cotton yarn stocks are at 
a minimum and, due to the enforced 
curtailment, prompt deliveries are im- 
possible. If continued curtailment is 
necessary, unquestionably there will 
be a material shortage of available 
yarns for prompt delivery.” 


Cotton Yarns Improve 


Trend Toward Stabilization on 
Higher Level 
Boston.—The cotton yarn market 
seems to be no longer the one sided 
proposition that it has been over too 
long a period and sellers all along the 
line, particularly in carded yarns, are 
able to obtain more favorable prices 
for their products. It is said in some 
quarters that the turn of the market 
has come and that expectations of a 
bumper crop of cotton are likely to 
he disappointed and that already there 
is considerable purchasing by manu- 
tacturers on the supposition that while 
there may be the usual speculative 
Huctuations in cotton the. average 
price is likely to move to a higher 
level. The spinners position is now 
considered to be considerably strong- 
er. While there are many inquiries 
that cannot yet be converted into ac- 
tual business, owing to slow develop- 
ment of confidence, the outlook is con- 
sidered much more satisfactory on the 
teeling that low prices for standard 
counts of yarns are not likely to be 
seen again for some time to come, 
except perhaps in the case of spot 
lots for which sales must be made. 
Demand for carded knitting yarns 
is better than for weaving yarns. 
Combed yarns are firm and are ex- 
pected to shortly follow carded varns 
in the upward trend. Weavers con- 
tinue to resist advances but this is 
not peculiar to the cotton yarn mar- 
ket being for a long period a feature 
in worsted and woolen yarns. No 
particular expedition seems to be de- 
inded on the placing of orders, the 
vement towards stabilization and a 
satisfactory price basis moving slowly 
evolutionary rather than by revolu- 
nary methods. 
In some quarters it is said that sur- 
is stocks of yarn continue to show 
a keenly competitive market and 
iny buyers evidently feel that if 
‘vy can wait until the larger bulk of 
crop is moving they can secure 
ire attractive prices on yarn. In 
er sections buyers show a strong 


disposition to cover for their future 
requirements whenever they can find 
spinners to meet them half. way on 
their ideas of value. The trend in 
prices is upward tor the moment 


Sees Benefit from Curtailment 
in South 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Septem 
ber 14—The enforced curtailment of 
operation and numerous shutdowns 
of cotton mills in the Carolinas and 
other southern States on account of 
shortage of power caused by the ex 
tended drouth of the last few weeks, 
is going to react to the benefit of the 
textile industry, according to cotton 
mill owners who have 
themselves during the last few days. 


expressed 


The voluntary curtailment affect 
ing several million southern spindles 
and a much larger number in New 
England saved the industry from dis 
aster, these mill men aver, but more 
curtailment was needed to strengthen 
the market and this further curtail 
ment is being enforced as a result of 
the continued drouth conditions that 
are affecting not only the entire Pied- 
mont section in which the Southern 
Power Co. operates, but practically 
all of Georgia, Alabama and a part 
of Tennessee. 

While textile men cannot see much 
improvement in trade conditions in 
the future, aside from the steadying 
of the market from curtailment, the 
most encouraging feature is found in 
the fact that practically none of the 
southern mills has any accumulations 
of stocks in warehouse. \ year ago 
there was a considerable quantity of 
varns and goods in mill warehouses 
and the market was continually weak 
ened as a result of offerings from 
these stocks, often below the actual 
cost of production, 


Inasmuch as accumulated stocks 
brought over from the previous year, 
in addition to this year’s product, have 
been sold, it is easy to conclude that 
the actual cotton 
goods during the last twelve months 
has exceeded the production. 
regarded as a decidedly hopeful sign. 


consumption of 
his is 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. The Elk Cot 
ton Mills have been closed down because 
the water supply of the city is running 
so low that enough water cannot be 
spared to operate the boilers of the plant, 
which is operated by steam power. The 
male operatives have been offered wor's 
on the construtcion of the water line 
which will bring an ample supply of 
water from Tolley Spring, a distance of 
thirteen miles, to the Fayetteville reser- 
voir. The new line will be completed 
within a short time. Women operatives 
of the Elk mills will receive half pay 
during their enforced idleness. 

Warren, R. I. Three hundred more 
looms were started up at the Parker 
Mills here, on Sept. 14, making the total 
number in operation 1,400 at the present 
time. The mills have also returned to a 
full week schedule of 48 hours. There is 
no change in the situation at the Warren 
Mfg. Co., where a five day schedule is 
still in effect, although prospects for bet- 
ter business are seen by the owners. 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality: —We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who is proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable — The same 
high quality is maintained 


year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 


guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Y William Whitman Company, Inc. x 
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ha 


seemed 


Sole Selling Agents for 


RON UENIS: cicvinncbacessaeenekie Lawrence, Mass. 
Monomac Spinning Co.............. Lawrence, Mass. 


Acadia Mills 


Lawrence, Mass. 


ee. ee rr Lawrence, Mass. 
SIMDMRNE IUNANIE: 5 cosi<essanesncet New Bedford, Mass. 
Nonquitt Spinning Co........... New Bedford. Mass. 


Nashawena Mills 
Calhoun Mills 


New Bedford, Mass 
Calhoun Falls, S. C. 


Diane Somer Ms ck dk ck ste bace Cowpens, S. C. 
Tallapoosa Mills Tallapoosa, Ga. 
RINNE UN ie a a ..Sylacauga, Ala. 
Catherine Mills......................Sylacauga, Ala. 


EPCMINONG NINNIR Soo wo oa wciens wo'aabuw acd Sycamore, Ala. 


Cowikee Mills (Yarns)........... Union Springs, Ala. 
River Hill Spinning Mills.............. Cheraw S. C. 


This Company also handles a large part of the products of over one hundred other 


mills in the South. 


COTTON YARNS 
Combed and Carded 
All Twists, Counts and Putup 

Mule and Frame Spun 
Knitting yarns, single and ply 
Weaving yarns, single and ply 
Splicing and Plaiting yarns 
Mercerized and Gassed yarns 
Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns 
Thread yarns, grey and mercerized 
Tire yarns 
Crepe yarns 
Voile yarns 
Glove yarns 
Webbing yarns 
Embroidery yarns 
Lace curtain yarns 
Carpet yarns 
Silk Filling yarns 
Carded yarns for all purposes 


COTTON CLOTH AND 
COTTON, SILK AND RAYON 
MIXTURES 

Goods in 
Converters 


All-Combed 


Grey for 


Voiles 

Poplins and Broadcloths 
Cotton Gabardines 

Venetians and Sateens 
Lawns and Organdies 

Plain Canton and Tussah Filled Fabrics 
Marquisettes 

Crepes 

ass weaves 

Specialties 

Staple Southern print cloths 


WORSTED AND 
MERINO 


WORSTED 


for 


Men’s Wear 
Dress Goods and Silk Trade 


for 
Hosiery 


Underwear and Rubber Trades 


Yarns manufactured according to 
Government specifications 

Worsted and Worsted Merino 
twisted with 
Cotton, 


Catalogue will be 
Mailed on application 


WILLIAM WHITMAN 


WORSTED CLOTH 


Staple and Fancy Serges 
Pencil Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Mixtures 

Vigoureux 

Cheviots 

Tropical Suitings 
Gabardines 

Whipcords 

Flannels 

Shepherd Checks 

Crepes 

Fine Twills 

Kashmir 

Mor oglos 

Ottorep 


YARNS 


Mercerized or Rayon 
Slub dyed Worsted 
Yarns 


and Merino 


TIRE FABRICS 


Cord 

Builder 

Leno 

Chafing 

In various widths 
and constructions 
Combed and Carded. 


Catalogue will be— 
mailed on application 


COMMISSION WORK 


Wool Combing by 
Arlington Mills 


COMPANY. INC Naphtha Solvent Process 


Offices of the William Whitman Co., Inc. 


DR TNRIN 5 ccnsdnnennexasas ss ¢e0sau eens Beach 1853 


78 Chauncy Street 


25 Madison Avenue.....................NEW YORK 


300 Chestnut Street 


Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg...CHI CAGO 


Madison Sq. 6200 


PHILAD ELPHIA...........eesseesececes Lombard 1514 


Wabash 6860 


20 Market Street...................... AMSTE RDAM...... deus Seka ens wee Amsterdam 595 


Commercial-National Bank Building.. CHARLO TTE, N.C 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 91) 





mo: th this count sold as low as 38c. 
in few instances and these sales 
were generally attributed to short in- 
terests. Today the market is fully 41c. 
if rot more, and spinners are asking 
this price at least for 16’s. Here is 
a iull 4 cent range which, however, 
has not been the advance that the spin- 
ner has asked for. He never went 
below 40c. for this number last month 


and today is now over 42c. in his 
ideas, which means a difference of 
only 2c. 


In spite of the fact that there is 
freedom to operations and the 
volume of orders placed is consider- 
ably in excess of last month, buyers 
for the most part are not operating on 
any basis of fear that the market will 
get away from them. Where they 
for current requirements 
y for the near future they are will- 
ing to buy, although attempting to se- 
cure concessions from the 
quoted levels. Even though not suc- 
cessful in this attempt they are not 
their commitments — be- 
inability to get cheap yarn. 
e underwear trade there is more 
and it is apparent that the 
volume of orders has been of satisfac- 
Weaving 


are not evincing any 


more 


need yarn 


generally 


increasing 
cause of 
In th 
inquiry 
proport ions. 


tory yarn 


buyers, however, 
large interest in the market except in 
isolated The dress 
goods trade is centering their atten 
tion largely on 30’s-2 warps to the 
discrimination of but the 
recent demand for coarse yarns seems 
dwindled materially and buy- 


a few instances. 


’ 
20 s-2 


0 nave 


ing is negligible. 


Hosiery Yarn Interest 


Inquiry from knitters on hosiery 
yarns is centered largely on 16’s, 20’s, 
22's and 30’s. The first and last 


mentioned counts have been asked for 
with the greatest regularity but deal- 
ers find it difficult to obtain 
the spinner in which the buyer 
be interested. On 16’s, spin- 
quotations range from 40% to 


prices 
from 


would 


ners’ 


41'> but these figures are not what 
the knitter is willing to pay. It is 
dificult if not impossible to secure a 
firm offer at 39%c though it is ad- 
mitted that if the buyer absolutely 


needed the yarn he would have to pay 
more than this figure. On 30’s tying- 
pinners quoting as high as 
47¢. One spinner advanced his price 
his count a cent a pound on Tues- 
day, despite the fact that cotton went 
Mf so points on that day. It would 
be very difficult to get anything under 


are 


40c from the spinner at this writing, 
ut it is also questionable whether 
yarn could be sold at any such figure 


New York State. 


Ciixvton, S. C. Lockwood, Greene & 
Lo, engineers of Atlanta, Ga., and Bos- 
been commissioned by 
1¢ (inton Cotton Mills, to supervise the 
mpicte electrification and new lighting 
system: for Clintort Cotton Mill No. 2. 


ass., have 


Waste Trend Improves 


Choice Fly Sells High—Substant- 
ial Exports in July 
Boston.— The cotton waste market 
continues to show slight improvement. 
Some mills are coming in for larger 
supplies and buying from the con- 
sumer end is rather on the increase. 
The advance in cotton is rendering 
prices stiffer and low quotations of 
last week have been replaced by 
rather higher ones. There seems to 
have been a rather urgent demand for 
very choice willowed fly and it is 
stated that as high as 14%c. has been 
paid for this material. The situation 
continues to show promise and in the 
the next few weeks, by 
which time the actual size of the new 
crop will be determined quite accur- 
ately, wastes will begin to do better, 
larger supplies will arrive and the 
latter part of the year will probably 
make up,- in measure at least, 
for the disappointing period covered 
by the first seven months of the year. 

Although domestic demand in July 
was very thin there was considerable 
exporting, no than 
being shipped abroad from Boston to 





course of 


some 


less 5,000 bales 


ten different countries. The largest 
export went to Great -Britain and 
totalled 1,571,393 pounds at an aver 


age value of 19.3c per lb. Germany 
came next with 829,163 Ibs., at an 
average value of 8.2c per lb. 
Belgium and __ Italy 
amounts. 

The year to date 
profitable for the large membership 
of the Exchange. The fundamental 
explanation is that influenced by the 
general optimism l 


France, 
took small 


has not been very 


manifested in all 
lines of textile industry at the begin- 
ning of the year, altogether too high 
prices were paid to the mills for all 
kinds of materials. 


Current Quotations 


ye es 21 21h 
3 ee eee 20 14—2 1c. 
or Cn so x0 6 ont 20 —20Ke. 
Choice willowed fly........ 10%—11%e 
Choice willowed picker..... 8 — 8ke 
| a Ee eee 241, lac, 
Lanterns (ilk PUR). .....605 6 Te. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 1514%4—16c. 
Fine white cop........ asvltat ) aes 


Cc otton Binks Notes 





Samuel H. Roberts, 
the American Cotton Waste’ Ex- 
change, in an article entitled “Utiliza- 
tion of Cotton Waste” in the Annual 
Number of the Manchester 
Guardian covering American 
out that in English 
there is only one 
dealers, those who make contracts 
direct with the mills for their total 
waste production either for three or 
six months, while in the United States 
there three distinct classes; the 
regular mill contractor who buys the 
mills output for the year, the coopera- 


secretary of 


Review 
English 


cotton, points 


practice class of 


are 


tive waste concern which has come 
into existence during the last few 
years and, thirdly, the commission 


method of selling of 
recent origin. 


comparatively 
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Minimize your troubles—Insure maximum production 
Weaving COT LON YARNS Knitting 


o 
Solid by 


‘*Industrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 
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O. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS: 3 [3S 


COTTON HARD [|] OL 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Bosten, Mass. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room $22, Webster Bldg. 327 Se. La Salle St., Chicage 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 











THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
COTTON National City Building, 


17 East 42nd Street, 
YARNS 






New York. 
Telephone—Murray Hill 0614-0615 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHELADELPHIA NEW YORK 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 








Early Bloom 
Cotton 


()uissett gets the cream of the cotton tields. 


The selection is made exclusive'y from che 
early bloom crop, and is limited to the 


finest staple cotton. 


furthermore, the quality of the raw. stock 
is preserved and enhanced in every step ot 


manufacture 


It isn’t sufficient to call the finished product 
“cotton yarns.” They are more than that 

which explains why we have found it 
necessary to designate them as “Quussett 


Quality Yarns.” 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in 
all Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Eescle. Benrette 224 = COTTON WARPS O& Booms, decks 


Weel, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlingt 
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TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 
acents N. B, KNEASS BROOKS fx" pnidipecrnta 





ROTTENBERG SONS CO., Inc. 


| YARNS KNITTING TRADE 


564 Broadway se: s-2 NEW YORK 


CLAREN CE L. MEYERS 


YARNS |! 





N 2d and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA K 








WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


COTTON YARNS Gis, ie , hist 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


Spools and Tubes 








MONUMENT MILLS. Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS -~ Woolen ee WE SELL 


a Specialty DIRECT 








COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, .Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


on St., 












DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Mame 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRE«T 














Pawtucket, R. I. | 
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COTTON MARKETS 





Cotton Rise Checked 
\t The 25 Cent Level 


Buying on Reduced Crop Esti- 
inmates Stimulated by Increased 

Demand for Cotton Goods 

ie buying movement — which 
started in the cotton market shortly 
aiter the publication of the last Gov- 
ermment report, continued in 
broadening volume until prices neared 
the 25¢ level. At 24.95 for December 
on Tuesday, the disposition to take 


} 


crop 


while it 
prices were 
in a little more hedge sell- 
reactionary sentiment de- 
This was not. surprising 
aiter an advance of about 285 points 
irom the low levels of Aug. 31, which 
had naturally left the market in an 
easier technical position, and the sell- 
ing proved sufficient to send prices 
off rather sharply on Wednesday. 
Bullish views remained very much in 
evidence, however, owing to the recent 
ideas of the crop and 
belief that the smaller supply figures 
had made a sufficient impression on 
the trade at large to bring in buying 
against consuming requirements on all 
important declines. 

fhe advances during the earlier 
part of the week were due to a belief 
that the otherwise beneficial rains in 
the Southwest 


profits became more general, 
looked as if the higher 

bringing 
ing, and 
veloped. 


reduction 


were too violent and 
were doing more damage to cotton 
open in the fields than good to the 
plant. It was believed also that in 
spite of lower temperatures, the crop 
in the drouthy sections of the East- 
ern belt continued to deteriorate, and 


t} 


the chances are that the market was 
Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 


Closed For Week Closed 
Sept. 10 High Low Sept.16 Chge 





Sept 23.36 24. 26 23.36 24.24 + .88 
Oct . 23.354 - 24. ° 24.44 + 1) 
Nov oe 24 th 24.60 + 91 
Dex 24.05 24.04 + 92 
Jan 24.27 24.03 + .22 
Feb 24.40 24.18 + .72 
March 24g 24.33 + .72 
Apr 4.69 24.49 + .73 
Ma 24.87 24.65 + .73 
Jun Soop sided 24.41 + .00 
Jul 24.50 24.36 + .© 





Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 





N York N Orleans L’'pool 
Fr Sept oF. ao oboe 13.01d. 
pat.. Sept. 12.... 24.25¢e. 13.17d. 
Mo Sept. 14.. 4 Te 13.44d. 
Pur Sept. 15.. 24.300. ; 13.538d. 
We Sept. 16... 24.700 24.0%, 13.45 
I Sept. 17. 24.656 24.28e. 13.63d 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Sept.16 Week Year 
24.40 104,970 124,746 





New Orleans 71,186 
Ms 10,216 
s h 48,293, 
‘ on 10.858 
\ vton 3.404 
N 15,145 
S61 

\ 23.748 
My * > 403 
‘ is 22.75 Nu 200 
UI ! ‘ccsece bas 22 S07 177,666 
t tock, os. 2838 2272 (7350 


ad 


discounting expectations that the next 
Government report would reduce the 
crop indication to around or 
134% million bales. The last weekly 
Weather Bureau did 
encourage smaller esti- 


below 


report of the 
not altogether 
mates of the vield, as it referred to an 
improvement in 
some parts ot 


crop 
Texas and with the ap 
pearance of clearing weather in the 
Southwest on Wednesday, there was a 
hope that the might actually 
add to the crop in the 


prospects in 


rains 
event of a 
favorable growing season. 

The advances on the reduced esti 
mates of the crop were promoted by 
reports of increased activity in the 
cotton goods market and of a firmer 
spot basis in the South. The feeling 
appeared to be that the reduction in 
crop views had caught the trade short 
ot both raw material and goods, and 
that efforts were being made to cover 
requirements on the advancing mar 
ket. Toward the middle of the week, 
however, there were reports that the 
prices were restricting busi 
goods and_ that 
heing offered a little more 
the interior. It is 


higher 
ness in spots 
freely in 
probable that the 
reports of a firmer neorsediree arlier 
in the week referred largely to cot 
ton showing staples of an inch or 
Owing to premature opening 
early receipts are running poor as to 
staple although very well as to grade 
and the rumor has been that 28-29 mm 
cotton was hard to find in sufficient 
quantity to fill out 


ments. 


over. 


September ship 


The following table will show 
Wednesday’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of 


with the usual 


the country, 
comparisons : 





Sept Sept. la 

Market 9 16 Ch’ge year Sal 
Galveston 23. 25 +115 921.71 14 
New Orleans 22 . 86 +115 21.50 91,407 
Mobile 22 tit +115 2) t 
Savannah 22.77 +-143 21.51 
Norfolk 23.00 125 21.65 { 
New York 25.55 115 22.5 

Augus‘a 22°69 +144 21.31 s4 
Memphis 23.25 2 75 22 . (M> 18,82 
St. Louis 23.5 23.7 2 2 
Houston 23.) 24.35 11360 (21.7 7,9 
Dallas » 40 HY. 8O 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered 
on contract: 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 


Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
SS eee -90F 1.00 88t 1.00t . 6t 
PN sais keen oe or) =. 75t SST 75t 72t 
4 Sa OF = 50F 38t 50 48 
§.M bdaae cae a!) ae) g 25+ 28t 
S.L.M... a A 63° 56* 59* 
L. M.. ipeeten 2.25° 1.00% 1.40° 1.90° 1.38* 
5. G. 0. ~. B.25° 2.00° 2.40° 2.50° 3.49° 
G. 0.** 3.50° 3.00° 3.40° 3.50* 3 52° 

YELLOW TINGED 
he ccs cic vicwl 50° .50* 20" 25° 30° 
8, Mu: .. 75° 75° 75° 75° 68* 
M.** osee 2,36" 1.00% 1.50° 1.80° 1.46° 
SS a 50° 1.50° 2.50° 2.50° 2.34° 
L. M.** 3.00° 2.00° 3.50° 3.75° 3.28° 
YELLOW STAINED 

CUE a's . 1.25* 1.50% 1.50° 1.50° s0* 
S. M.** 2.00% 1.75% 2.00% 2.00 1.30° 
vccnas 2.50* 2.00° 2 75° 3.00° 1.98* 

BLUE STAINED 
G. M.°*... cece Baer B00 3.90° 2.90° 1.06° 
5, *..4 3.09° 2.75". 1.76" 1.00" 1.03° 
Mee ike ‘3 2.75° 3 00* 2.50° 250° 2.70* 
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ercerized Yarns 


f 


SPINNERS AND 
PROCESSORS 


Spec ‘ializing in High Quality 
Two Ply ‘Ciba Peeler 
Mercerized Yarns 


Philadelphia Office: 
300 Chestnut St. 


Chicago Office: 


166 West Jackson Blvd. 


READING, PA. 
J. Blackwood Cameron, 


FALL RIVER, 


Amer. Casualty Bldg. 


wo 
HT 


MASS. 
0. S. Hawes & Bro., 38 Rock Street. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Slater & Company, 53 Yonge Street. 


Man ran MT oe A mL 


eing 


DYER of Cotton Skeins and 
Warps; Also Worsted and 
Woolen Skein Yarns. 


FAST Navy and Black on 
Cotton Knit Goods for Ath- 
letic and Bathing Suits. 


Sample cards sent 
on application 


Germantown Dye Works 
D. F. WATERS SONS, Inc. 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of 
Cotton Yarns and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


WORCESTER, MASS. 



















Dyers, Bleachers 
| and Mercerizers 





of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 








The Halliwell Company 
RHODE ISLAND 






PAWTUCKET, 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 


se tea lace 


Thread Company 
Florence, N. J. 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 











Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


————— TS 
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“FIBER OR WATER?” 


Textile materials take on moisture readily. Isn’t it, therefore, important t 
know the moisture content of deliveries so you may be assured of paying fo: 
the proper amount of fiber and not water? 









Our laboratories make thousands of moisture tests every year. 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
340 Hudson St., New York City 


Branches:—Paterson Philadelphia New Bedford 





PICKER STICKS 


Cut only from well seasoned second growth hickory 
of best grade. 


Satisfied users all over the United States. 


Send sample of your stick and get our price. 


HUNTSVILLE HARDWOOD MFG. CO., Huntsville, Ala. 























WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Kun 
Clear, Preserve the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED 
SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. | 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C. | 















WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Menufacturers ef 


TAPES, BINDINGS ann NARROW FABRICS 





KROUT & FITE . MANUFACTURING Co, 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


Se 
j Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 





Send for samples to 


IXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 1. 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


More Activity in South 


Gevernment Report Stimulates 
Interest in Cotton 

EMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 14.—The 
cotton market here has become sud- 
denly active since publication of the 
Government’s report on the condition 
of the crop. Belief that the crop has 
deteriorated heavily since Sept. 1, has 
probably been the larger influence. 
Some estimates are now running 
under 13,000,000 bales, but they are 
looked upon as extreme. Activity 
amounts almost to a scramble for cot- 
ton with inch and better lengths in 
relatively best demand. Shippers and 
have heretofore denied 
having entered upon any great amount 
of forward business, but present de- 
upon intermediates 

that the spot short 


exporters 


mand suggests 
interest is con- 
siderably larger than has been ad- 
mitted. Some claim that much of the 
recently developed demand is to fill 
a large order, prompt shipment, for 
Russia, but the character of the cot- 
ton sought other 
destination. 


suggests some 

Country cotton is offered less freely 
and basis has stiffened. Inquiry from 
domestic mill centers, and for the con- 
tinent is good, and Liverpool inquiry, 
heretofore 
though 


slack, is improving, al- 
shippers and exporters. still 
say they are accepting little new busi- 
ness. .A few bales of strict middling 
1 5/16s staples were sold here late 
in the week at 32'%c, first cost; this 
cotton is now quoted at 34c. Other 
sales since publication of the Govern- 
ment report strict 
middling 1 staples 25 to 26c, full 


1g 27 


were as follows: 
to 29c, I 3/16 29 to 3Ic, and 
1 % 32 to 33c. The approximate 
buying basis, first cost, middling inch 
cotton is even to 25 points off Decem- 
bers New York; 1 1/16 100 on, and 
11/16 to 1'g 150 on. 

Weather early in the 
week continued unfavorably hot and 
dry Temperatures at Memphis 
ranged as high as 103, and in some 


conditions 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
Sept. 12 Sept. 5 
10 Markets Average. . ° 23.67 22.07 
DORA or, os ee 23.50 22.25 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at 


; Memphis 
Grade Striet Middling Prices Firm 
i 1/8in.... 5 oS eee okie Wel aoa 27@20¢ 
1 RNNRUNN S34 chee erat eae a acai ic dae 29@31e 
We, RIAD ier, Si1 2c oxal OP eS oratae and 33@35¢ 

Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
week week before 
Mer his Total... 14.550 13,200 14,125 
i ( B. Included.. 11.675 11,975 13,875 
a] | r 


193,683 154,986 141,245 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 





For’ Last Year 
F week year before 
G Receipts ...... 17,399 6.420 7,558 
N RGOOIDE: 5 i<cc cca 10,581 912 453 
Ty since Aug. 1, 
tees + ae Paleo 16,252 O04 
SI MY sack sceiens 8.156 10,002 
T since Aug. 1... 24,140 § 34,438 
ri ee ayes os 20485 : 47,703 
Decrease for week... 9,243 *2.539 
Ur i Stock in hands 
Memphis factors. 950) 4,000) ..... 


rease 


parts of Memphis territory as high as 
109. Farmers claim the crop suffered 
severely ; it was too hot to pick cotton 
during the middle of the day, although 
heat further hastened opening. Rains, 
quite general over the belt, and of 
which this territory has had a fair 
share, were also counted as unfavor- 
able, but opinion is conflicting. No 
doubt the grade of open cotton will 
be lowered. A little 
needed to note results. 


time will be 
Rains, quite 
likely, may temporarily cause shed- 
ding, and it is now so late that new 
fruitage may be caught by frost. A 
prolonged wet spell would be ex- 
tremely bad, but if the weather now 
clears, aS appears probable, recent 
rainfall will probably prove far more 
beneficial than otherwise. Picking 
and ginning have progressed at a 
great rate. The problem of obtaining 
sufficient labor to pick the 
promptly is as vet unsolved. 


crop 





Staple Cottons Advance 
Rising Prices for Foreign and 
Domestic Staples 
Boston.—Prices on both Egyptian 
and domestic cottons show strong ad- 
vances for the week. Buyers of 
domestic staple in the South are find- 
ing difficulty in purchasing September 
commitments and basis has jumped 
from % to 4c per pound. 
thing in sight is being bought. The 
prospect of heavy rains has raised 
premiums on all the better grades. 
Average prices for Sept.-Oct. ship- 


Every 


ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (full lengths) are 
as follows: 
11/16 in. to % in 
11/16 in 
1% in 
1 


28l4to29% 291, toghl 


27% to28%, 28%; t oh, ¢ 





3/16 in. 





Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
Nov.-Dec. 
Medium 


Boston for 

shipment as_ follows: 
Sakellarides 1-28; 
Uppers 35% off 1 7/8c. 
They report closing prices Sept. 16 


so! } 
Medium 


on the Alexandria exchange as fol- 
(Sak.) $46.23 up 
Oct. (Uppers) $32 up 
Dec. Uppers $32.30, up 
10 points from Sept. 9. 


lows: November 
253 points: 


205 points; 


Egyptian Cotton Statistics 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Stocks of 
raw cotton at Alexandria Aug. 31 to- 
taled 33,000 Egyptian bales of 750 
Ibs. gross, a decrease of 20,000 from 
stocks held at the end of July, Consul 
R. H. Geist cabled the Commerce De- 
partment. Raw cotton exports from 
Egypt during the month totaled 24,000 
Egyptian bales, the same as in June. 
Arrivals at the port from the interior 
in August amounted to 4,000 bales, 
against 400 in July and 5,000 in June. 

GRIFFIN, Ga. Cotton mills around 
Griffin, including the Griffin Mig. Co. 
and the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, are get- 
ting around the serious drought situa- 
tion by securing water for their bleach- 
ing and dyeing operations through the 
drilling of artesian wells. 
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AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 
High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 


Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 
1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 


R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Hosey Worsted Co, 





for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 


VASGONCUNGLSECUDILGG UNE SYLDDYONUN RUGYNE UD AN BSTTE GS HANES UPA HTD Rd a 


CORN WNMHOnO4) SHEMED FONTAN LS ERE MHEG AYHUSDONEUD RST SRETULBULOVTAN A PAAR ETT RU 


MUTUALS AU EEUU NUNS SHUT 


= 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 








COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED WOOLEN 


MERINO AND SPUN 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


SILK 


BOSTON CHICACO 





JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
representing 
ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO., LTD. BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 
Fine Botany Yarns in White, Mixtures, Marls and D. & T. Cashmere, 
Camels Hair, Alpaca Yarns. 


10 High St., 









Boston, Mass. 
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Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 


September 19, 1925 





Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 





Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | 
Passaic, N. J. 


FINE 
WOOLEN 


FALLS 
YARN 


AND 
MILLS MERINO 
WOONSOCKET 


R. I. x YARNS 





i G. F. Landman & Co. 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted—Mohair—M erino—Woolen 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. oem St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 


Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twi'et 


FLAX AND FLAX NOILS 


Ramie Noils 


ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. 


LINEN YARNS ' | 


anufacturers of 


woo Me N ARNS 


and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 


i] 
Heather ¢ Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yarns 


New ¥ «|| 
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ORSTED YARN MARKETS 





Men’s Wear Mills 
Are Buying Yarn 
Active Interest in Balbriggan 
(ualities—Fair Sized Sales 


to Outerwear Trade 
laking the situation as an entirety, 


ding is of fair proportions, being 


exceptionally brisk in spots, fair in 
others while a number of lines. still 
continue quiet. Interest in different 
yarns used in balbrigean cloth, 


straight worsted, worsted and rayon 
ud merino, are all in good demand, 
with greatest activity so far as new 
business 1s concerned in worsted and 
rayon, a majority of this being for 
rench spun qualities. Sales of mix- 
tures and vigoreaux to men’s wear 
mills are reported in good volume, 
orders ranging from 100,000 lb. lots 
down to 5,000 Ib. contracts.  Pur- 
chases by this trade to date repre- 
sent a distinct improvement over that 
of a year ago. Dress good varns are 
in poor request, being influenced at 
this time by tendency of worsted 
manufacturers to use cotton warps 
with rayon filling instead of worsted 
in goods of a boliva character. 
Men’s Wear Interest 
\lthough men’s wear manufactur- 
ers as a rule are not ordering large 
quantities in excess of their goods 
requirements, they have already 
placed a good amount of business with 
spinners of mixtures, many of the 
latter being sold well in advance for 
the next three months. A large num- 
ber of mills that placed fair sized 
contracts earlier in the season have 
een compelled to place duplicate 
yarn orders to cover the goods orders 
they have received over that which 
they had estimated. Prices of vigo- 
reaux and mixtures are steady, quota- 
tions approximating $2.50 for 2-40s, 
half blood, French spun mixtures, 
S2.40 for Bradford and $2.65 for 
2-50s mixtures. Manufacturers re- 
quiring a single filling yarn for these 
rics aré able to bargain more in 
hese qualities than in vigoreaux and 
iding of prices by spinners in this 
up is less frequent. 


Cotton and Ravon Used 


Worsted spinners are having little 





cess in. selling manufacturers of 


1 


va goods at present as thev are, 
majority of cases, using cotton 
rayon where they formerly used 
worsted. This trend, however, is 
erally regarded as a distinct style 
leney and not permanent as cotton 


| rayon can be turned out at a 





lower price than worsted and 


present a very attractive appeat 


- . e so tar as color and sheen is con- 
> ned The small volume of dress 

| «ls yarns selling to other lines runs 
. | gely to 2-50 Bradtord with single 
ae ) rp and filling, the 2-s50s_ being 








BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Sept. 16 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Bradford topmakers find London rates too dear 
and market is generally surprised by strength of Continental 
competition. Prices for tops firmer and concessions difficult to 
obtain. Sixtyfours quoted at 49d.; 56s at 32d.: 46s carded at 
z1¥4d.; 2-48s Botany yarn at 5s. 7d. Steady business in yarns 
and spinners are more difficult to deal with. 


SL SCA TR AE A AR mR 


available at $2.25. Spinners look for Bathing suit manufacturers are re- 
demand to increase from these mills ceiving a healthy response from job- 
in the near future when stvles are bers on their 1926 lines and as a re 
more definitely fixed and after a num- sult are taking in varns on their old 
ber of woolen manufacturers have contracts at a lively rate, indicating 


turned over to worsteds, which they in all probability that duplicate busi- 


are contemplating at this time. ness will be placed before the end of 
Balbriggan Situation the vear by this trade \ number of 


Views upon balbriggan goods, spinners state they have sufficient 
among spinners particularly, are be- business on hand, mostly going to 
coming more divergent, many believ- these mills, to run them full time for 
ing the top of the wave of popularity the next three months Sweater 
of this fabric has already been manufacturers are placing new con- 
reached while others believe they see tracts in medium sized amounts, not 
unmistakable signs that varn de- averaging more than 5,000 Ibs. While 
mand from this trade has not touched this represents an improvement ove 
the high mark but will) continue’ the rate they purchased in June and 
throughout the winter and next July it is less than in August. Prices 
spring. Whatever the future brings of 2-20s average quarter blood grade 
forth it has been the means of selling vary from $1.37 to $1.40 with -most 


a large number of spinners catering of current business placed 


at 31.27 


/ 


to this trade, well ahead for the bal- and higher quality at $1.42. Cooler 
ance of the vear, merino spinners in weather is expected to cause a spurt 
particular being well situated in this in interest by this trade during next 
regard and several state they cannot few weeks. 


take any more business before the lat Spinners Following Wools 

ter part of the vear. Spinners of Hosiery and underwear demand 

ravon and worsted are in a like posi- quiet, large business being placed 
tion, especially tlrose working on earlier in the season and until the 
French system which knitters have retail demand develops there will 
favored over the Bradford's) spun probably be only hand-to-mouth buy 
qualities up the present for balbrig- ine bv hosiery mills Prices of all 
gan use. A factor which is hurting yarns are fairly steady although cor 
this trade at present is the trend siderable price cutting is reported 
among a number of manufacturers te when a large inquiry comes into the 
turn out a cheaper fabric made market. Spinners following this ten 


largely with cotton, having only a deney are counting on Nhe present 
small percentage of wool which other softness in wool prices to continue 
manufacturers deplore. which will permit them to buy at a 
Fair Outerwear Demand lower level. .\ majority of spinner 
Outerwear mills are not buving far however, have not lowered their quo 
in advance but are taking a respect ations trom those current during the 


able volume both on new and on old last two months, but rather than lose 
1 





contracts now on spinners’ books uusiness many will grant concessions 
Quotations 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System French System 
2-12s, low com. (3fs)...... 1.15 -1 20 208, 4 bid. (48s)... esate lave ... 1.50-1.69 
ee 20s, high 4 bld. (50s) Wiles 1 60-1 70 
2-168, low com. (35-408) 1.7M-1.22 99; 34 bid. (56a)..... ... 1.75-1.80 
2-20s to 2-248, low \% (448) 1.25 -1 30 30s, 3% bid. (56s).. . 1.80-1.85 
‘ . (4 a: 30s, 4% bid. (60s 1.85-1.90 
2-208 to 2-260, 24 bid. (46-480). 1.35 -1.40 40.) 16 hid. (60-64s) 2.00-2.10 
2-26s to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s 1.40 -1.50 50s, (66-708 ie ; 2 .35-2.45 
2-80s to 2-328, 4 bld. S.A. (46s) 1.45 -1.50 808 (708)............. 3.00-3.1 
2-32s, 14 bid. (48-50s) 1.55 -1.60 Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, 34 bld (56s 1.55 -1.65 2-208, low \% bid. (44s ice oad See 
Re 84 Fea) f 1.7 2-18 to 2-20s, 14 bid. (48s ‘ . 1.37-1.42 
2-268, 34 bid. (54 1.60 1.70 >-2fe. % bid (488 Reamer eee ee ee 
2-368, 34 bid (5As 1.65 1.75 2-30, 4 bid. (48s 1 47-1 55 
292 d. ‘60s g -] 95 2-20s, 34 bid. (569)... 1.40-1 65 
2-32s, %& bid. ‘60 1 85 19 5 ae’ 32 bid (e0e) 195-2 00 
2-368, % bid. (60s)........ ‘ 1.95 -2.05 
2-408, 4 bid. (60-64s)......... 2.00 -2.10 French Spun Merino, White 
2--50s, high % bld. (648)..... . 2.25 -2.30 hn Sanh ota CoN kus eeoadads 1.60-1.65 
. 2 a.« © or 30s, 60-40....... ie bch ere ae 1.73-1.80 
2-50s, fine (66-70s)............ 2.30 -2.35 303. 70-30.. ** 1'83-1 90 
ee | 2.95 -3.05 308, 80-20 ....... oh ... 1.95-2.05 
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Yarns Moving Forward 
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Works: 
NORTH SMITHFIELD, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Boston Representative: 


Frank L. Sutcliffe, 263 Summer Street 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


Top Prices Unsteady 


‘Spinners Pressing for Lower Level 


of Values 

Boston.—Tops both in Boston and 
Bradford are a trifle softer this week. 
No particular decline, but an easing 
ofi in several of the qualities which 
may be considered an indication that 
stabilization is not yet completed. In 
Boston, business is still slow with 
standard top makers offering deter- 
mined resistance to pressure for lower 
When wools decline, tops 
will accommodate themselves to the 
situation and in the meanwhile sales 
spinners who are in receipt of busi- 
ness can by shopping around obtain 
moderate volume of tops slightly 
under the lower edge of quotations 
following this market. 

lhe tendency still seems downward. 
Business in average 3¢ blood tops is 
offered at $1.17 against the quotation 
of $1.20-$1.22; in high 34 blood $1.20 
is mentioned as against $1.25-$1.28; 
in % blood $1.40 as against $1.47- 
$1.50. Business even at the lower 
prices is not being placed in any large 
volume. 

The noil market is inert. Mill 
buying is near the minimum. Prices 
tend to decline. By the end of the 
month additional orders received for 
lightweight and heavyweight fabrics 
calling for these commodities in their 
construction may put a better com- 
plexion on the face of the market. 
Noils are standard necessity to many 
types of woolen goods. They cannot 
be thrown into the discard nor 
neglected over too long a_ period. 
Consuming mills seem fairly well 
supplied at the moment. 

That larger supplies of domestic 
made materials are not arriving seem$ 
rather unaccountable and the explana- 
tion usually given is that the greater 
part of wool combing at this time is 
being done by mill organizations 
which can consume their own _ by- 


prices. 


ting runs largely to the finer counts 
it is difficult to see how fine noils 
can be kept permanently above $1.00 
per lb. Quotations at this time is 
g5-$1.00. Imports in recent weeks 
have been falling off considerably. 
The strike of wool workers in Brad- 
ford interfered with shipments. This 
has allowed American purchasers in 
that market opportunity to cancel part 
of their commitments. 


Current Quotations 


Tops 

Tops 
PS cancoeds ee (64—66s) $1.60-$1.¢° 
Half-blood ....-(60-62s) 1.45- 1.50 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.25-— 1.28 
Aver. 3% blood........ (56s) 1.20— 1.22 
Low %& ‘blood...... (52-568) 1.17— 1.18 
High 3% bleod........<-. (50s) 1.05—- 1.07 
RS Re ee 97 98 
PL Ah Sb aatsie hs had tea eh wea ea 90—- .92 
EP rere S5— 87 
DU RCe ta arcs tewate ae ek ved oo S6 

Noils 
EE rece ao Sara ater d $.95-$1.00 
Half-blood ........ (60-628) 1.45— 1.50 
Se eee .80 85 
OO ee: eee 75 80 
ie. a. See 70 75 
Reece .65- .70 
EE Ug a taPata a eleva .a''0) dds elas ea oo .60 
Mn’ AGbunéiwhGhetewenses es 45 50 
ME Gao od ae Rts ack oe ee ieee 45 50 
Pile Fabrics for Children’s 


Coats 

Thick pile materials are much in 
evidence in the current showings of 
children’s coats, according to the 
United Infants,’ Children’s — and 
Junior Wear League of America, and 
beaver, squirrel and other soft furs 
are extensively used in collar and 
cuff trimming. In the League's 
membership there are a number of 
houses displaying hats with the coats. 
The hats may be of felt or velvet, not 
matching exactly the material of the 
coat, but harmonizing in shade. In 
these cases hat houses display coats in 
their showrooms as a return courtesy. 
A novelty in the lines made for chil- 
dren from one to three years of age, 
is the blanket set, composed of coat 
and hat made of two-faced blanket 
material, usually of some light shade 
with touches of embroidery for trim- 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Witis Ghornton, RP. J. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Renan gS a 
ind nel . : ase - 


ee 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


RAPIDS WOOLEN 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 


EATON MILLS 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
FOUNDED 1836 


Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 











Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mills at Lowell, Mass. 





0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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DUTLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Have 


DUPLAN 


COP Y our 


RAYON 


Vew York Office Southern Office Mills at 
135 MADISON AVE. JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE N. C. HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 








Specialists in RAYON 


on Mig Tex Mills, Jno, xo 


Tubes E. E. STEIDLER & CO. Plain Twists 


Sheine Artificial and Pure Silk Yarns = Novelty Twists 


Bobbins c Dyed or Natura 
111 West Huntingdon Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Attractive Quotations on Commission 
Business 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


of latest design, are built by 





wun 


MM 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


TULTECDUEDON TONNE HUET ETD ane 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


TIUUGIVANUNLUOULOUL CULT U AAA 


i 
t 





CHICAGO 






Vee ee 
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Rayon for Spot Shipment | 


150 Denier Rayon on Cones 


Denier Rayon and 1, 2 or 3 ends Japan Silk 
on Cones 


TITTLE 
{MU 





UVAUNUENAUTOULNAULUUU ULLAL 





Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
at MILFORD, MASS. 


JONAS NORTHROP, President C. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
C.H. DRAPER, Treasurer F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 


8 


Denier Cones or twisted with 1 
Japan Silk on Cones 
150 Denier Twisted with 50/1 Worsted on Cones 


2 or 3 ends 


Two Ply Mercerized Yarns twisted with 1, 2 or 
3 ends Japan Silk 
Japan Silk on Cones, 2 to 12 Thread Inclusive 
eI Ss | GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc.. 
MADE BY A KNITTER 302 Chestnut St., - Phila., Pa. 


- aie. d e : 
wad nt lode Silk, Rayon, Rayon and Silk 


S , WORSTED AND MERINO (= 
Wi raewen SPUN VARKS 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Seliing Agent 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YORK MILWAUKEE CLEVEL 























‘ART SILK TOPS and NOILS || vames DoAKuR.company | 


| S. FEATHER CO. WORSTED SPINNERS | 
| 110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Rise in Raw Silk 
lielps Rayon Market 


Increased Demand is Reported 
from Broadsilk and Hosiery 
Manufacturers 
fhough it is an open question 
whether rayon needs any help at the 
pre nt raw 
silk prices has reacted to the Wnefit 
ff producers if reports 


time, the recent rise in 
from sellers 
ire correct. The situation in the 150 
denier varns is already acute and is 
becoming more acute daily due to the 
broadsilk and hosiery 
mills. Sellers state that in the last 
week or two an additional and = un- 


requests ot 


expected interest has been shown by 
broadsilk mills. In many cases con- 
cerns that heretofore have never used 
rayon have requested sample lots to 
try out. Whether these will achieve 
entirely happy results with a fibre that 
thev' do not know how to handle is 
a question but it has shown that there 
is a relation between raw silk prices 
and rayon consumption. 

lhe price situation continues prac- 
tically unchanged. Dealers state that 
bring 


the 150 denier premiums of 
hetween Toe and 20¢ a Ib. without any 
diticulty for spot merchandise. Other 
sizes rule about the same as producers’ 
prices with no surplus in any size. 
It would seem that producers are en- 
deavoring to ease up the shortage in 
from the 
300s There is no stock to speak ot 


the 150s by taking away 
in the latter as there was for a time 
his spring. Some of the finer deniers 
which are of particular interest to 
the broadsilk mills are understood to 
he getting 


have been heard as vet. 


rather scarce but no pre- 


Prices for the last quarter, as based 
Viscose Co., 
\itificial Silk Co. of 


Rayon Co. and 


m the product of the 
lubize \merica, 
lu Pont Industrial 


ibre Corp. of America, are as 


" “a — SS 
a0 i or 
60 3 40 $3 15 $2 50 
70 325 305 2 50 
7 310 290 2 70 
Sv) 310 290 2 40 
mM os 00 280 2 40 
100 2 98 2370 2 50 
SS ey ch em ea ne 2 45-2-36 2 10 
130 2 25 2:30 2°90 
140) 215 200 1 8 
1h ” ao 1 90 1 86 
Mel. « dakuies apenas 2 00 1 90 
7 190 1 80 
Ka 190 1 80 im 
ol! 1 90 1 80 170 
om 7 10¢5 1 55 
451 175 160 1 45 
es on Celanese, made by the 
can Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. 
as follows: 
45 $5 00 
v 3.65 
*12 : et aie ein si ee 
1a 2» Of) 
"17 2 8h 
wn 9 75 
*25 2 70 
Bt eetet. ; Fs esky a 


ported 





Combination 


prices are as 
follows : 


yarn 


SO Denier Cellulose 
3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk $4 8S) 
# ends 15/15 double extra A raw silk 5 0% 
> ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5 20 
150 Denier Cellulose 
1 end 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 1? 
2 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk % 45 
3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 65 


Rayon Notes 


Industrial 


sonnel 
The following have been announced 


Rayon Corp. Per- 


as officers of the Industrial Rayon 
Corp., recently organized to acquire 
the Italian interests in the Industrial 
Walter W 
Birge, president; Samuel Underleider, 
Ist vice-president; C. H. Dimick, 2nd 
vice-president; Paul Wrigley, 
tary; D. S. Mallory, treasurer. 


libre ¢ orp, ot America: 


secre 


* * x 


Ground Broken for Bemberg 
Plant 

Ground was broken this week for 
the actual construction of the first 
building of the American Bemberg 
Corp. plant to be located in Happy 
Valley, between Johnson City and 
Elizabethton, Tenn. R. J. Hl. Worster 
Greene & Co., en 
gineers, is in charge of the construc 
tion of the entire plant, according to 
the announcement. 


of Lockwood, 


x * * 
Courtaulds Canadian Plant 
Completed 

CoRNWALL, Ont.—According to re- 


ports the new artificial silk plant of 
Courtaulds, Ltd., here is now completed 
and it is expected that operations will 
begin shortly. The new industry will 
employ about 500 people and it is esti 
mated that the first unit of the plant 
will have an average production of 
pounds weekly — or 
1,000,000 pounds annually. 


25,000 over 
This is of 
great significance in Canada’s busi- 
ness progress as it marks the inaugu- 
ration of the 
Canada. The 


new textile industry 


rayon manufacture in 


strides made by th 
have been re- 
develop- 


markable, but sensational 


ments still lie in the future, according 
to well-informed factors in the Cana 
dian textile field. 


* 


Further Rumors of Rayon 

Manufacture by Dominion Tex- 

tile Co. 
MONTREAL, Qvue—Various stort 


and rumors to the effect that the 


minion Textile Co. has definitely | 
chased certain patent rights in cor 
nection with the manufacture of 
rayon and that the company has de 
cided to proceed with its manufacture 
have been current. Sir Charles Gor 
don, president of the company, says 


that this was not the case, and that 


nothing has been decided as yet in 
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Manufacturers of 
HOSIERY TRAM /% 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Raprecentatives 
s & Boland, Ine 80 Federal St Bosto 
Southern Representative 
L, a 16 James Bldg Chatt 
Pennsylvania Representative 
tre 550 MeKnight St Reading 
Western Representative: 
mpbell & Van O'’Linda, Utica 


anooga 


at 














MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co. Inc. 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 


MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


INCORPORATED 


Silk Throwsters 


MILLS 
Carbondale, Pa Scranton, Pa Forest Cit Pa Archbald, Pa 
Cumberland, Md Moosi« Pa Lonaconing, Md Keyser, W. Va 
Fredericksburg, Va Alexandria, Va Passaic, N. J Central Falls, R. I 


General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Combine Du Pont Rayon with 
silk, and a new fabric springs 
into being—such as the beautiful 
Rayon-silk creation illustrated. 
You will find a ready market fora 
material of such novel loveliness. 


With a unique border 
of ‘Du Pont Rayon— 


ROAD SILKS enter into new fields of development, now 
that they can be enhanced by the rich tone qualities of 
Du Pont Rayon. 


Emulating style creators who go to the corners of the earth 
seeking new motifs, you, too, can share in the creation of the 
artistic by interpreting your own ideas with Du Pont Rayon. 


With its distinctive characteristics, Rayon adds something 
of beauty to silk—a soft brilliance whose delicacy women 
appreciate. By using it to create new fabrics, you are taking 
the surest road toward building new business. 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City Old Hickory, Davidson County, Tenn. 
31 North Sixth Street, Reading, Pa. 569 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
408 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. ¢ 


Canadian Agents: 
WM. B. STEWART & SONS 
64 Wellington Street, W.,Toronto 
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Du Pont RAYON, with 
textile virtues all its own, 
bows to no other material 
For in RAYON, a new 
composite is expressed—lus 
tre and softness combined 
with strength and filling 
qualities. Thus in RAYON 
is found the economy that 
conservation demands 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


th: connection. In the meantime, the 
cor pany is still investigating along 
the-c lines. It is expected, though, 


tha the company will go into the new 


Spun Silk Firm 


Market is Quiet but Prices Hold 
at Peak 

sales were few and far between in 
the spun silk market last week, but 
this condition was entirely due to the 
fact that the larger producers have 
practically nothing to sell over the 
balance of the year. Prices were firm 
at the high levels recently reached 
and there was no disposition to shade 
thet As a matter of fact it is a 
question whether sellers would care to 
commit themselves to any large ex- 
tent turther ahead than at the present 
with waste as scarce and high as it is. 
Some business has been reported 
placed for 1926. Schappe quotations 
have shared the strength of spun silk 
ind are now at the highest point in 
several years. Prices are as follows: 


60—2 .. $6.60 30—2....... $5.70 
i0—2 co Bee a 5.385 
{0—2 , 6.00 60—1....... 5.10 


Thrown Silk Steady 


Market Quieter as Manufacturers 
Hold Off Buying 

The thrown silk market had a some- 
vhat easier tone last week, prices 
heing shaded up to 1oc a pound by the 
‘lose. Many dealers are sold up a 
month to two months in advance, but 

the same taken mills are covered 
n these deliveries. Demand for two 
thread and three-thread georgette was 
ted, but these constructions were 
lificult to buy and full prices were 
ing asked. Heavier crepe yarns, 
rganzine, and tram were rather quiet 
vith buyers holding off in the hopes 
‘fa reaction in raw silk that will let 
them come in the market at a lower 
evel. As noted above sellers could 
take all the two and three thread con- 
tracts they wished to but as they can- 
not find spindles to. turn out the work 
they are unable to sell. Prices are as 


, (60 days basis) 
apan Organzine 2 thd Crack XX 


SPOSSROMED) Va GXod sae ele ee yous $8.25 
‘apan ‘Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins... 7.45 
apan ‘Tram 5 thd on cones........ 7.35 
‘pan Crepe 3 thd on bobbins 65 
TOPMEI. 5 4 Since Rial site eos pecapaamnerera eth! 676) 8.15 
‘pan Crepe 2 thd Crack XX on 

0 WO) AMOS iiss pec £15. Gos 8.90 


‘anton Crepe NS 14/16 3 thd on 





Silk Yarn Note 





Yarn Representatives Ap- 
pointed 


Van Straaten & Havey, Inc., 137 
es . . s S 
erkley Street, Wayne Junction, Phil- 
delp} ea ° ; 
“elpoa, manufacturers of hosiery 


‘ram nd all classes of combination 
‘is, announce that they have com- 


Diete 


ted arrangements whereby Camp- 
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bell & Van Olinda, yarn brokers, 
Utica, N. Y., will represent them in 
Pennsylvania, southern and western 
territories. The Pennsylvania terri- 
tory will be taken care of by H. L. 
Nattress, 550 McKnight Street, Read- 
ing, Pa.; the southern territory by 
French Campbell, Jr., 316 James 
Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
the western territory by Mr. Van 
Olinda, with headquarters in the 
main office, Utica, N. Y. In addition 
to this representation, Van Straaten 
& Havey, Inc., have headquarters at 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
in charge of A. Rosenstrauch, who 
covers New York City, New York, 
and New Jersey. The eastern dis- 
trict is covered by Perkins & Boland, 
Inc., 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Great Variety of Women’s Wear 
Fabrics This Fall 

A special bulletin issued by the 
Fashion Service Department of the 
Botany Worsted Mills, states in part: 

“With the conclusion of the Aug- 
ust openings in Paris the American 
field settles down to a final revelation 
of the full resources of the mode for 
fall and winter. Palm Beach is now 
within the possibilities of reasonably 
accurate forecasting. Much that is 
gratifyingly fresh in conception has 
enriched the silhouette developments. 
A wider color range than the winter 
charts usually afford has been gener 
ously unfolded. Last, but by no means 
least, the fabric decisions present a 
gratifying range from severest men’s 
wear fabrics for both town wear and 
sports usage, to college and business 
dress, through richly varied softly 
pliable cloths for formal wear, to an 
exotic and glamorous beauty in eve 
ning dress of surpassing splendor. 
From highest authorities, the verdict 
is rendered that a more animating, in 
teresting and artistic demonstration 
of fashion themes has been advanced 
than in any previous season. 
The range of fabrics employed for 
suit developments is wide and includes 
napped = suitings, reps, cashmeres, 
broadcloths, cheviots, coverts, men’s 
wear fabrics, diagonals, — basket 
weaves, velvets and velveteens. In 
cluded in the fabric developments for 
dresses are reps, cashmeres, ottomans, 
wool crepes, coverts, broadcloths, va- 
rious fine novelties combining wool 
and rayon, heavy silk crepes, satins, 
Snake skin 


and peltry-print velvets are important 


velvets and velveteens. 


last words from Paris, as are the 
elaborated metal fabrics.” 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. J. R. Kenwor- 
thy, formerly with the W. B. Charles Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., has organized a sell- 
ing organization which will deal in silk 
and rayon fabrics. The company will 
do business under the name of the John 
R. Kenworthy Co. and the main offices 
will be at Amsterdam. 





RAYON 


(Artificial Silk) 


Fast Dyed Sized 


In fast Colors, Indanthrene. Colors fast to Chrome Cross Dye- 
ing, Fulling, Scouring and Crabbing. Also direct. Skeins, 
Dresser Spools, Jack Spools and Quills. 


All merchandise Dyed and Converted on our own Premises. 


Fast and Direct Color Work in Single and 
Ply Silk for the Following Trades: 


Woolens and Worsteds 
Cotton Goods 

Electric Wire 

Knit Goods 


Special Colors Dyed to order for prompt 
Color Card on application. 


Delivery. 


ROBISON RAYON CO., inc. 


Successors to 


ROBISON-LINDNER CO.. INC. 
20 West 22nd St... New York 


Sales Representatives: 


Clinton V. S. Remington Heineman & Seideman, Inc. 
Fall River—Mass. New Bedford—Providence. 


of 


Yarns, Tops, Raw Stock 
and Piece Goods 


Our up-to-date plant means 
prompt service. The volume 
of our business means reason- 
able prices. 


ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Founded by Mark 
Hough in 1884 

















**Wool-gathering’ is the most 
costly process in the Woolen— 
or any other Business.’ 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 
Concentration of Thought and 
Effort to please you, is our aim. 
May we have an opportunity ? 





THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED WOOLS 


Home Office and 
Mills Established 
i: 1872 






Philadelphia 
114 Chestnut St. 


Process completed with one handling 


A Real Bleaching System 


Boil out in a machine with iron vat. 
Bleach in a machine with concrete vat. 
Wash, sour, soap and blue in machines with wood vats. 


One operator does work of four to six men, and makes all 
transfers from one machine to another. 

Any and all length skeins treated in same machine. 

Yarn free from chlorine, a bleach second to none, and 
winding condition that cannot be surpassed. 

For tapes, braids, laces, and skein yarn, all counts. 
Made any size desired. 


Patentees and sole manufacturers. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


Groveville, New Jersey 
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Chicago Wool 





and Measurer 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Ce. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized : 


Freight Address: Ceral St. Sta, P. & R. R. R. 
Somerset and Trenten Ave., Phila. Pa. 


FLOCKS 


WOQOYWanno CO TTFON 














For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


IJrial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT WASTE MFG, Co, pert, CLAREMONT,N.H. 





Reliable Humidifying Devices 


Since 1858 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte 
Georgia Massachusetts North i 


eon 


reo 
BALING PRESSES 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL ath od 
LARGEST: LINE. BELLT AN OES A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept... ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
roreicn WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street BOSTON 






Company 





SCOURED WOOL 





GORDON 


BROTHERS, _ INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicage 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 











M. Salter & Sons 


General Fiber Ca | 
WOOLEN RAGS | 


Reliable Graders ef 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Chicago—Llineis 
Graded Linseys «a Specialey 


REWORKED WOOL 
Custem Carbeniring and Picking 
Chelsea, Mass. 












C. MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns | 


Jacquard Harness Twines of a! 
kinds on hand and made to orde: 


‘es Market Street, Phila. = 


: FOR PRINT WORKS 
Elliot GINGHAM AND 
OTTON MILLS, 


Cloth Folder “BLEACHERIES, 


Send fer Cireular 

Manufactured by 

ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Mermen 5St. 
exscester, Mass. 
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Foreign Auctions 


Help Boston Wools 


Firmer Undertone to Summer 
Street—Quarter Bloods Come 
Back—Imports Gain 33% 
The Boston wool market 

firmer this week and this is seen 
particularly in the higher prices paid 
for good domestic 1% blood wools in 
the grease. Ohio high '% bloods are 
now held for 50¢ whereas these wools 
could be purchased, in small amounts 
at least, around 47c a couple of weeks 
ago. Three-eighths blood domestic 
wool is also much firmer. Demand 
from. knitters is supposed to be the 
explanation of the comeback in price 
for these wools; tops grading 50s and 
48s are already firm and in better 
call. The finer grades of wool show 
little change. 

The undertone of the market is sub- 
stantially firmer owing to strength in 
the Colonial and London markets. 
The September series opened in Lon- 


Boston. 


don Tuesday of this week. There 
was a large attendance with good 


competition, Germany and _ France 
huying freely. Prices on the whole 
were in favor of the seller. The best 
merinos were from par to 5% above 
closing prices of 
Medium crossbreds 


vance of 214%. 


previous series. 
showed an_ad- 
Scoured merino lambs 
lower. There was no 
American buying on the first day but 
Bradford bought spottily. © With- 
drawals were small. Prices in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney also showed 
At the Liverpool sale best 
carpet and Kandahars were 
easier in price, all other qualities un- 
changed. No 
were 


were 10% 


advances. 
white 


Jorias or Vicaneres 
Taking the foreign 
market as a whole it has tended to 
arrest the decline in Summer Street 
and sustain the opinion of those who 
look for firm and possibly higher 
levels for wool in the weeks to come. 

Imports of wool into the United 
States for the year to date are much 
larger than in 1924, showing an 
approximate increase of 33%. Figures 
are now available showing that be- 
tween Oct. 1, 1924 and to Aug. 31, 
1925, the United States imported 39,- 
Soo bales of Argentine wool as com- 


offered. 


pared with 29,200 bales similar period 
last year. In Uruguayan wools Unit- 
el States imports to date have total- 
le’ 26,200 bales as compared with 
7.900 bales similar period last year. 
The largest importer of Argentine 
Wools has been Germany with 57,500 
bales this year and 79,000 bales last 
yer; taking also 25,900 bales of 
M. V. wools this year as compared 
wih 41,700 bales last year. German 
imeorts are therefore considerably 
smaller than last year. This seems to 
Su-tain the opinion of those who state 


LONDON WOOL SALES OPEN STRONG 


Bradford, Eng., Sept. 


16 (Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—London wool sales opened on Sept. 15 with good 
general competition and the French exceptionally large buyers. 


Withdrawals were small. 
closing rates of July series. 


All classes of crossbred wool firm at 
Best greasy merino was a shade 


dearer; other merinos unchanged. 
Further reports on London sales indicate strong French com- 


petition for merinos and coarse crossbreds. 


were quiet. 


6,725,000 lbs., the largest since January. 


Bradford buyers 
Coarse crossbreds were often par to 5 per cent 
above July rates. 

East Indian wool sales opened at Liverpool on Sept. 15. 
Whites were 5 per cent below July rates; other sorts un- 
changed. 


Exports of Colonial wools to United States in August were 


Exports of British 


wools were 2,313,000 lbs. largest since March. 


that Germany, and France also, are 
short of wool. 

In some English circles it is con- 
sidered that in view of the fact that 
worsted manufacturing in the United 
States is getting on its feet, America 
will be a large buyer of merino and 
fine crossbreds in the Colonial mar- 
kets and she will probably require a 
much larger amount than any time 
since the slump of 1920-21. Resump- 
tion of London sales is likely to prove 
an event of unusual interest. A num 
ber of American buyers are present 
and if Continental purchasing does 
not force prices too high there may 
be considerable buying for American 





The 

medium and low 
be plentiful. Some of the larger 
Bradford firms will probably offer a 
portion of their stocks at the London 
sales now proceeding. 


account. Bradford supply of 


crossbreds seems to 


This Septem 


ber series will offer the largest 


amount of three 


years, Some 225,000 bales, the previous 


wool for the last 


largest offering being the September 
series of 1923, of 200,000 bales. These 


auctions are eood 


likely to prove a 
test as to the real situation in the 


market. 


Wool Receipts 


Receipts of 


raw material 


domestic and foreign 





Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delaine ...... Sarees 





: 53—5 
Fine clothing $5 — 46 
le blood — 2 
8 blood . Sani m1 

blood .... : 49—5H0 

Michigan and New York 
Fine delaine ..... ; . 2  O2—53 
Fine clothing ..... ‘ 43—44 
De NOOR. on cv ee <a ‘ 50—51 
RD Ge ol weg gia: 0.00% Sata ~. 49—50 
14 blood .. tate Gigs ¢ die ear $8 19 
California 
(Scoured Basis.) 
Northern, 12 mo............1.25—1.30 
Sp'g middle counties....... 1.10—1.15 
Southern, 12 mo....... eed O6—1 .10 
vs tccwedewes ke sees 1.00—1.05 
oe eee 90 95 
oe a eee 1.05—1.10 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis.) 

WIA 3S MOscecicvecrcccess 1,.30—1.35 
eee ee ree 1.15—1.20 
Pulled—FEastern 
(Scoured Basis.) 

BE weer ile any C0 ewes ce 20—1 .2% 
I oc cae a ceete & 1.05—1.10 
B-Lambs ..... ; S85 938 
B-Super .. awa 90 95 
C-Super eae . 70 7 
SER cin aw dae ew ee eo 1.10—1.15 
Medium B as i : 90 95 
Medium C .... = ge 80 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


(Scoured Basis.) 
RS ae va meae 6 1.25— 1.30 
a, Dl EE: wv lainy oe wace e« ».-1.12—1.15 
Fine & fine medium clothing.1.20—1.25 
IN oa og aise aa '2 0 . .95—1.00 
eT eer ee wens a eo 
Utah 
NET T ON CTE Ce TC ee Tee 1.25—1.30 
ee 1.20—1.28 
Colerado, and New Mexico 
at sae hens cea wee aan 1.25—1.30 
ee ee 1.10—1.12 


ON RE ae eee ee 


Nevada 
(Scoured Basis.) 

Es a) cwlaia wa aaa an acd 1,.25—1.30 
Fine clothing .............1,.20—1.25 
Mohair 
Domestic 
ONE CORRE 5 oo cev's cntendecas 73—79 
P< GN. es ex wnesien eons 63—70 


Foreign (In Bond) 
(oo og oe |, Oe ere 50—52 
Cape Firsts 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 


(In Bond.) 
Scoured Basis—Cape (nominal): 


Super 12 months......... 1.12—1.18 
Super 10-12 months...... - 
Australian : 
Ga are aes iat ~+--1.25—1.30 
ere o< ere 98—1.02 
58 60s s 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo: 
18—60s 3 5 
6s a) 41 
Os 38—39 
Buenos Aires: 
t4s 29— 31 
tbs 26 25 
Foreign—Carpet 
(Grease Basis in bond) 
Aleppo: Washed ; . .438—45 
SNS ok e's einen a 6a ee0.8 aca ee 
BS TONGS fn icccadscecncs 41—42 
en © WUE. & 0.0 dc eaeeic 0.6 te: 41—42 
China: Combing .. ke eeu 35 
ees ke ee ONE oss ss 22. 45—46 
W'ld filling . Satacelain aie wate Maes 32—33 
Szechuen ass't ..... we eee ee d1—32 
Cordova Tee 29 
Khorassan: White, Ist clip.....34—35 
2 ee Se ee 30—32 
Mongolian: Urge ...ccccccccscc 41—42 
Ps wake be¥ ene e 0. de ee 6 33—35 
See PO: ove ws o's cecccces ees 
ea. eh. Cee eee 31—32 
East India: Kandahar..........42—43 
WEE “Ceteiscvedceaseeeen's 45 80 
GS ee eeend Re eh ede ewes 46—50 





yt 


wools at Boston, also imports it Phila 
delphia and New 


ended Sept. 12 with totals for vear te 


1 
Ween 


York for the 


date as compared with those of a 


similar period in 1924, based upon 
data compiled by the Market News 
Service of Bureau of Agricu i 
Kconomics, Department of \gricu 
ture, are as follows, in pounds 
RECEIPTS AT BOSTON SINCE JAN 
Week 
Ended 
Sey 
Don ‘ 108, ¢ j » 000 
Foreign 1, 686, 000 129,579 S ), 000 
Total 2,625,000 238,194 7, 950, 000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL POR 
Boston 1, 686, 000 129,579 s 150,000 
Philadelphia 620, 000 68, 204 ) 47, 567, 000 
New York 1,175, 000 0,157 49. 622, 000 
Tota] 3,481,000 = 247, 956 s 19,000 


Medium Grades Selling 


Fleece Wools  Firmer—Softness 
Apparent in Pulled and Noils 
PHILADELPHIA.—There 1s a 

feeling in the market and a 

volume of 

week 


better 
larger 
wool has been sold this 
unchanged 
Dealers are more optimistic and those 


selling 


although at prices. 


worsted mills report a_ better 
than for weeks, ad- 
mitting, however, they find it difficult 
to raise 


interest several 
with 
the exception of quarter and_ three- 
eighths which are 
trading. 


manufacturers’ ideas, 


stronger on more 


active Demand is running 


largely to medium grades and respect- 


able sized sales are reported. There 


is a feeling in the trade there has 
been a quiet but steady demand, 
particularly in these grades, during 


recent weeks when the market was re 
ported as being dull, this being prob- 
able in view of the way prices have 
unfavorable 
A more optimistic tone was 


held up in tace of 
reports. 
viven sales at 


by early results of 


London which indicated steadiness 
abroad 

Quarter Bloods Firm 
bright 


quoted at 47¢ to 48c, costing approxi- 


\verage quarter blood is 


mately 85c clean while choice lots 
have sold at 49c. Dealers in Ohio 
wools are holding at 50c and have 


refused offers a half cent lower this 
\ consignor refused a similar 
offer for his quarter blood New York 


wool Three eighths is 


week. 


also in fair 


request and steady, dealers holding 


this grade at 52c while others will 


take a cent less. <A large lot of 
bright quarter and three-eighths was 
moved at 50¢c; 150,000 Ibs. of bright 
quarter was sold at 47c to 4&8c, while 
others sold medium sized lots of Ohio 
fine clothing at 46c; Ohio quarter at 
49c: fine delaine at 53c and a large 
lot of semi-bright quarter and three 


eighths was sold at private terms. 


B Supers Lower 
Worsted interest is expanding and 
fair sized sales of territory are alsa 
(Continued on page 121) 
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A Motor Driven Sampler 


The hand card used for securing sample cardings 
was a primitive machine indeed. Today there is a 
more efficient—more dependable—method—it is the 
Sample Carder shown above. 


Though small in size this machine has been con- 
structed with extreme accuracy and precision. 


We will be pleased to send you complete informa- 
tion. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
HARRISON, N. J. 


28-34 Davis St., Dept. T. 





Tv mW ee MN aTHAANTVNAEALUAIT PVAAIATHNOQNQOATAUUAUUEUTEONOUULCNRAVE 
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LOGEMANN 


MMT 4 





Balin g 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 
Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 


balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 


3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Wimona St., off Shrewsbury St. 








The chief engineer of a prominent 
Gas & Electric Company says: 


“We have three 2000 K W Curtiss 3600 
R P M Turbines and about 15 others from 
25 to 100 K W. The 2000 K W runs 48 
hours and is shut down 10 hours to clean 
the Condenser. In the spring 1922 we filled 
the system with Harris Special Turbine Oil 
and it was withdrawn in the spring of 1923 
and filtered,— did not find over one quart 
of sludge in any engine. After filtering put 
same oil back and will filter it again this 
spring. Have added oil from time to time 
as needed.” 


You'll find Harris Turbine Oil to be the 
best you have ever used. 


The A. W. Harris Oil Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 


Cashiko Tape Condenser 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 
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slower Market Seen 
in Fibres and Rags 
Mixed Woolen Rags High for 
Graders—Art Silk Wastes Meet 
Growing Interest 


There is not much of a market in 


recovered wools at this time, if a 
market means the rise and fall of 
prices. The market is stationary at 


e moment and this statement covers 


quotations on standard processed 


fibres as well as the volume of new 
isiness being received for these 
products. The output of the re- 


worked plants is on the decline and 


ere is little in sight to lead to 


auticipative of any big change for 
the better in the near future. As the 


next heavyweight season draws near 
business will begin to appear and in 
the meanwhile the market and in- 
dustry alike will play a waiting game 

The woolen rag market is a little 
stiffer, in sentiment at 
I4c. 
to state that this price is not 
the 


ebb in 


with 
It is hardly neces- 


least, 
soits around 
Sal \ 


altovether erader. 
most 


in the situation 


agreeable to 
Gt iding is at a low 
Vhere is little 
this necessary 
branch of the general industry. 


Ma- 


terials are passing at moderately firm 


lants. 


encourage very 


ices. There is a little trading gvoing 
mill nothing 

volume and little in sight at the 
moment to call for special comment. 


on, a little buying, but 














It would seem however that much a result 
better business will be seen later in wastes as by-products. 
(Juotations 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
Men’s Wear Clips Wool Waste 
’ s = Lap— 
ba e093 Fine White ...... . «$1. 33—$1.35 
EER ne oh ee erat 29 = 33 Fine Colored .......... 1.08— 1.10 I 
MR ee ee Oh ee eee o5—98 Medium Colored ....... .55— .60 
Sinise asuites ais eale' 25—26 ping 
owl Bee Ua ge rag ac heat oe . oe Fine Australian ....... 1.30— 1.82 
re Ee eae tie : Fine Domestic ........ 1.25— 1.28 
Thread White Worsted— 
WN aig Geatooa nnd ea os 6 we 1.05— 1.07 
Women’s Wear Clips SN (o-gics- aaa ee. wee 85— .90 
Serges— Py mee ta esiesiacecees 15 — ‘< 
Wht: 4 Shans cakes UES 55— . 
a eeren ree ee re 2s RN So -ata idee cco. 8 ok eee 45— .48 
Black Pee MMM atic taeie a ea ee 5g—vg Thread Colored Worsted— . 
2 Bias tei ke apes i Rs asd ab 0e'ne wee se 3— 45 
eee A oeeebseentes scene © SEE ANID. 5 nice sees es 39— 141 
Bal ch earth ena ieeestapbiee: B78 9 Blood .............. so—. . 3h 
ih deteeaeeceeesieeclaas 42-43 4 Blood .............. 299— .8° 
nh +52 aivisie|eieisiennie'4 93.0'9)514- 088 oe ao Ginkeenee ew ew Re .27— .28 
ROE ons eee ba Ceewas 21- 23 
Card— : 
Bae WRG. vice ee 62— 65 
Old Woolen Rags Medium White ........ 45— .50 
Merinos— Pine Colored ....ce0e: -20— .22 
oO ee 12%—13 Medium Colored ....... -10— .12 
— Se 27 a 
PON AMEN. ase 6 8 10sis.a.0ix 8 — 
Sergee— * Reworked Wool 
’ } Cents 
LAght ..++ee seers ees 14%—15 — Sergen— Bays 
re cee te eee SSS) Se ae Ree eee 29—30 
Si ian Pale ii ta ld 10 —10% Brown oe ee eee eee eee eee eee 28—30 
A Se a a 9) —21 STOOD 2. cee cccccees wecees 2s. 
I, Sn Fe two ok fae 17 aut Red SARL ERMC SS ONO 4 6/0 ¥' 32—38 
: DE + saw cha eW avr see saws 24—25 
anit — Knits— 
White ......-...+eeees 26 #7 Re ree 70—75 
Bee SBo PPAR Te nee ne = =  RRSeer a eareiem 43—44 
eee ee 19 30 BEEN 5. c's s o0008 soe eweenes 36—38 
DON as we eiicsls Kenn imle 2 Merinos— ; 
POD ENG 960s stcawieewsvees 37—39 
MNEs: 0. 56's. 0 b sie we a.oe 18—20) 
. eee TO o6 as cicce coe 24—25 : 
Skirted Worsted Worsted Skirted— | 
OR re. ok OL bai 10%—11 aa —— 
Black 9 a | eee ant esaes . 21—92 | 
BE i Serta ie salve ves ie kos Oa de 8%— 9 po. ae coenene ecenves 17—18 
ROTTER © Sarde ben8e.0\0:0/ ° 5S%e— 6 IO 665.0566 86e seu0ns oe 20—21 





the year when what is really a sea- 
sonal quietness has disappeared 

The wool waste market is irregular 
in demand and price. It 
seems to be under the influence 
growing 


softer in 
ot the 
encountered in 
wools which have been sinking stead- 
ily for the last 


depression 
four or five weeks 
without however any actual break in 
prices. Fine white materials as might 
be expected are firm inasmuch as the 
demand is better than 
grades. Some there are in this mar- 
ket who contend that worsted 
threads are much too high and that 
lower prices will have to be seen be- 
fore there will be any large mill buy- 
ing. 


tor the low 


fine 


This view is disputed by others 
who claim that around 


$1.00 per Ib. 
is a rock-bottom price for fine white 
worsted threads. 


Business in artificial silk wastes is 


on the increase. Rayon is a coming 
industry and its wastes will have to 
find outlets. It is difficult 
many times to the 


waste offered on the 


larger 
distinguish real 


character of the 


street by traders unless an actual ex 
amination of the material is made 
\rtificial silk wastes fall naturally 
into two main divisions; first, those 
wastes that come directly trom actu 

manutacturers of either from 


rayon 
wood pulp or linter and secondly those 


wastes that come out of consuming 


mills, who buy tops and varns tor 


manutacturing 
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“THE BROADBENT” 


HYDRO EXTRACTOR 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


These machines are unquestionably the most solid and 
substantially constructed extractors on the market 





ae 


Electrically driven type No. 4 


Write for Catalogues Showing on various types of machines arranged to be 
driven by Steam, Belt, Electricity or Water Power. 


Free access all 
Brand” English Roller 


Threlfall’s 


Leather 


Sole Agents in U. 


Self-Acting 


around the Machine—Smooth and Silent Running—‘Cottonfield 
Tomlinsons 


Mules—Greenhalgh Willows. 


Wiping Waste Machinery— 


S. A. 


T. V. COTTER & SONS 


179 Lincoln St. 


Southern Representative: John Hill, Healey Bldg 





Boston, Mass. 


, Atlanta, Ga. 


see wkd wea | Lest This NEW Bigger Hhiciece 


in your own plant before you buy 





Equipped with 
NORMA Precision 
Ball Bearings 





Cleaning out a fly-shuttle loom 
with a Cadillac. 





Removing lint and dust from a 
lnitting machine with a Cadillac. 


The New BALL BEARING 


CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 


BLOWER 
Model G 


is designed specially to clean large 
looms and other textile machinery 
where lint accumulates. 


It will also blow the dust quickly 
and thoroughly out of motors, 
switchboards, etc. preventing 
“shorts” and “burn outs,” and re- 
ducing fire risk. 

Instantly convertible for suction cleaning 


Accordin 


, to A:.uour Institute tests, the 
CADILLA 


Model G produces a pressure 
of 211% inches of water, easily the stronp- 
est of any machine of this type. Write 
today for information regarding this latest 
improvement in industrial cleaning 
machinery. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
607 Fulton Street, Chicago 
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be 


he uccess ol the special 


“WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE 
ALKALIES 


is due to the fact that they 
o the things for which they 
ire recommended ; that they 
do them better than they 
done before; and 


were ever 
that they do them at a cost 
that nets a profit to their 


users. What is being done 
for others will be repeated 
tor you. 


Write for further informa- 
tion or order from your sup- 
ply house. 


“Wpandotte” 





ewes ce renee or 


Ch 3. B. Pord Companp. 
Preteen, WR 





The J. B. Ford Company 


y 
Sole Alanufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich 





— 
Textile | 9 
“¥ 
Manufacturers 3 
Should be interested in DIAX ae 
for the following reasons Vili, 
FOR BLEACHING a 
Purer whites are obtained, less 4 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving of 
time and chemicals 
FOR DYEING ey 
More level dyeings are obtained with Fe 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- as 


gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed . 

FOR MERCERIZING Ce 
Hias increased affinity of the cloth for oe 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, givin 
superior results in ‘he handle an 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and Cextrine. 
Further information § gladly given. 

Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 





REG v. 8. 
PATENT OFFICE 
Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co 
&. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Ps 


wine 
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DYES FOR HEAVY FABRICS 


INTER weight Suit and 
Cloak Fabrics 
colors that withstand exposure 


require 


to sunlight and weather. 


The National offers to dyers 
an extensive range of products 
applicable to raw stock, yarn, 
or piece-goods, and meeting all 
demands as to fastness require- 
ments for such goods. 


The National line of Ortho- 
Chrome and After-Chrome dyes 
will be found 
suitable. 


eminently 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCI CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE FORONTO 
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ECONOMY 


Announcement 
The Beaver Chemical Cor- 


poration have just placed on 
the market a new color: 


SULPHUR RED BROWN Be 


It is absolutely a straight 
color. Excellent solubility 
and fast to light and wash- 
ing. Especially adapted for 
machine dyeing. 


Dunker & Perkins Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


| 263 Summer St. 
le 


“LIGHT SOUR 
NO CHEMIC 


YET A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.” 
Report of a large 


Eastern Mill after 
Investigation. 





& You know the importance of these 


changes for the better! They in- 
crease the sales value of your 
goods. And you may have them 
too by adjusting your Kier Boil 
formula to include 


SOL-ESCO 


An alkaline detergent, incorporat- 
ing the remarkable properties of 
minerals in the colloidal state. 


Send for particulars now while you 
think of it 


Tie [GWLes [JETERGENT (8. 
Commonwealth Bldg., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


NORWOOD 


Clean, Pure, 
Sparkling Water 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
| FLORENCE , MASS. 


FILTERS 


|| CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZERS 


Remove Static Electricity 
from all Fabrics 
Factory. Portland, Me. 

M. S. PENNELL 
General Sales Agent 


127 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Chemical Market 
Holds Quite Steady 


some Commodities Like  Sul- 

phuric Acid Below Pre-War 

Basis—Alkalis Very Firm 

Industrial chemicals following the 
precipitous decline in prices which 
began about the middle of the second 
quarter of 1923 and reached its low 
point at the beginning of the third 
quarter of 1924 have been since that 
time undergoing a very steady process 
of stabilization. For the past year 
and a half there has been practically 
nothing except moderate fluctuations 
governed by usual market operations. 
Not a few standard materials are 
actually on pre-war level some are 
lower, notably sulphuric acid which 
is quoted $14-$15 per ton as agairist 
Sig-$20 per ton in 1914. Bleaching 
powder is only 40c per 100 lbs. above 
pre-war prices. Sulphurate of cop- 
per, sodium prussiate and not a few 
other chemicals 


are lower than in 
1914. Caustic soda and soda ash on 
the other hand are substantially 


higher. 
more active 
during the past week and the export 
situation is encouraging. 


The market has been 
The index 
figure is up fractionally for the week 
in spite of slight declines in the prus- 
slates of potash and the compounds 
of tin. Chlorine is in steady demand 
and bleaching powder is moving more 
ireely on contract. Prices are firmly 
maintained on both bleaches. In soda 
ash a good business is being done 
hoth for home consumption and ex- 
port. Prices for the various qualities 
as Well as on kinds of packing are 
unchanged. xports for July 
amounted to 3,760,000 Ibs. as com- 
pared with 2,144,000 lbs. in July, 1924. 


The caustic soda market is very 
steady with larger deliveries being 


taken, particularly by soap makers. 

In general chemicals zine chloride 
is fairly active, the granular being 
quoted 7-8!2c with the fused Ic per 
pound lower. Soda sulphide is in bet- 
ter demand the 60 per cent solid be- 
ing quoted $3.75-$4.00 per hundred. 
The nitrities hydrosulphites and bisul- 
phites of soda are unchanged in price 
and seem in routine textile demand. 
Mineral acids are on a firm basis. 
Leading producers of sulphuric and 
muriatic are well sold up. Nitric acid 
Is moving rather slower. The organic 
whole without 
particular change. 


acids as a are any 


\\oonsocker, R. I. The Park Spring 

g & Bleaching Co. is said to be 

Planing for the rebuilding of its plant 

v destroyed by fire, with 

ted in excess of $30,000, includ- 

Ng machinery. The same fire also de- 

the mill of the Prue Knitting 

: d this company is also consider- 
rly replacement. 


loss 








Miscellaneous Chemicals 






Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 — 1 45 
SPO: DIGG. cecccscess 200 —2 06 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp. 3le— 3% 

Potash, Lump ...... 2%— dhe 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 

Mi CE. Cawenewanoie 7Q— 8 
Bleach powder, per 100 

works, carloads.. 1 — 230 

Blue Stone....... 4'g— 5 

Calcium Arsenate... 7j—- 4s 
Chlorine, Liq. 

SE: ois pease 5_Q— 8 

EE nee vue a's 6p erkece 4 — 4% 
COBPOTAS, TOR ..ccccse 12 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar....... 21%4— 22% 
Epsom Salts, 109 Ib.... 130 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde Spot oa — 91 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 8 — 1 50 
Glycerine (C.P.) bbls. 19 — 19% 

eae ee 20 — 20% 

Vellow Crue ..c.cees 1744— 18 
Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 24 — 25% 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 134%— 14 

White (crystals) .... 144%— 15 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 275 — ... 
Potassium—Bichromate 8i44— 8% 

Chlorate crystals..... 8S\4— 9% 

Permangan, tech..... 144— 16 
Sodium acetate........ 444— 5 

BICRFOMARCE. 4.0 00cc08 6yy— 6% 

Bisulphite, 35%...... 140 — 1 50 

EE 8l4— 91 

NOG aw oneseive 3%4— 3% 

Prussiate yellow..... 10%— 10%, 

Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 

30% crystals.......... 2%— 3 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 23 — $31 
Tin—Crystals ......... 40%— 41 

Bichloride, 50 deg.... 164%4— 16% 

SS ae 62 — & 

ee PME wacccee cares 10 — 10% 

Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 300 — 3 25 
CIGTIC “CPPSIBIB:. ccc ces 4544— ... 

Formic, 90%......... 10%.— 11 
EARGERC, Be 00s 406 60.0005 ss 6 — 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 

100 Ib. in tank cars. 80 — 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 

DEON no arsenate nee anes 450 — 6 25 
WOME oleae ea aee bs <a 10%— 11% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 

ton in tank cars..... 14 00 —15 00 
TArtarie 2 cccccceccccces 2 — ° 

Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg 6%4— ... 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 5 — 6 
Potash. carbonate, 80- 
Me a anaes ye eeses 6 — 614 

Caustic, 88.92%....... ™m%— ™ 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 143 — 2 44 

Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 2 16 

Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 190 — 2 25 

Caustic, 76% per 100 

| ea eee 320 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib...... SS ee 
Bal. 360) Wiriiccecccas - 110 —125 

Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 20 — 22 

Liquid, 51 deg....... 10 — 12 
yambler, liquid........ 13 14 
Hematine, crystals..... 12 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 14 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... 115 —123 
Logwood Extract, liq. 

a wats a eacc 7— 8 

Jy Ae 146— 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 

51 ~~ ee Sara ae 7 — 7 
Osage Orange Crystals, 14 — 141 
Quercitron extract, 51 

RE EE ere 6 — 7 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 

Occ wuas con <000 6y4— 7 

Pxtract, stainless.... 9 — Ww 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 35 — 40 

Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Naphthol, ref... e? — 9 
eee ° 60 — 65 
Alpha Naphylamine.... 335 — 37 
BING Glo cn cccccsccs 17 — 17% 

| ER 24 — 26 
Beta Naphthol, sub- 

ROMER, oe-c.a¢'6 vie eka: 5 — @ 

OCONEE 56-650 0as-s . 22 — 26 
Dimethylaniline ....... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 

WE ee 8 — 90 
Paranitraniline . 68 — 62 

Oils and Soaps 
Castor Ol), No. 3...... 15%4— 17 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

OE 15 — 1 20 

ING a's taars widutia sin ee 8i4— ... 
at Oe, Wi. 5 waco. 5s 10%— 12 
Stearic Acid, double 

IE iss canvases 14%4— 15 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — W 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 

SIGUE cas nena vence 50 60 
Egg, technical....... 80 — ake 
Dextrine-Potato ....... ™— 8% 
Corn, bags, 100 lb.... 442 — 4 47 
Do, bbls, 100 Ib..... 469 — 47t 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 472 — ... 
BG OE docdccarusses 499 — a 
iy BOGE ivi css one's 3la— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 3 67 — 3 77 
BPs Wliiieascucsdvancrs 394 — 404 

Do thin boiling, 

bags, 100 Ib........ 427 —427 
De PO Gindcewenas 454 — 4 64 
PE ccdsenceeetiwes 6 — 6% 
DR a duneues ca we eeces 914— 10% 
WEE cs on ckacs boekes 614— 7 

Tapioca flour........... 34yQ— 6 

Coal Tar Dyes 

Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)....... 283 — 35 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 
ee Bo i vienseas cece 24 — 32 
Blue, sky ordinary... 60 — 80 
Biles, F Gbiscccceccsas 200 — 250 
eG: @ Cbiccacceversa 125 — 2 00 
ere 95 — 150 
Bie, Fast, Ris... 2 — sve 
Blue, Solamine........ 2 GO cme. - 00 
Benzo Azurine........ 7 — .80 
TOW OC vacvcnncucee 40 — 6 
OR, Mic ctescccece 70 — 9% 
Brown, Congo G..... 85 — ... 
Brown, Congo R..... SO — ... 
GS Deawceinsdaescx mp — 90 
CSPOT. Goo cs occ cnccee 100 — 105 
Orange, Congo....... 6o — ... 
Orange, Fast S...... Oi es cee 
1" & eee 909 — 1 00 
ee ee as 40 50 
Benzo Purpurine 4 B > — 60 
Benzo Purpurine 

| Ree aerr 125 —1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BA........ 150 - ae 
ee) ae Se 2 10 
Searlet 8 BS......... 20 — 
Searlet, Diamine B.. 1 65 oc 
WEEE TE as b ane éccaaee 110 —1 20 
Yellow, Chrysoph- 

CRIN aula ase eave endns 6O — 180 
Yellow, Stilbene...... 90 — 95 

Developing Colors— 
ES EE es 6a sa nega 60 _ 90 
Black Zambesi........ 11 — oe 
Bordeaux, Dev....... 250 — a 
Orange, developed.... 250 - aa 
PPOROIMD. sccsccicces 10> —115 
Red, Dev. 7 BL...... 250 — ... 
| ae ee 250 — 

Sulphur Colors— 
hoes a vet oan ens 18 — 30 
Dine; CHGS: . . ckcceess tt) 95 
ee 50 60 
OWE: sxeeseedeencans 20 — 60 
SE cave ncenkawacends 5506CU — «1« 
Greek, OUVGiss cies 25 — 50 
DO baw niuerdsucene 5 — 50 

Basic Colors— 
BUCRMADE © 6.5 sc cevess $6 — 1 60 
Bismarck Brown..... 59 — 60 
CREVOGIGING ..<i.csnese 40 — © 
Fuschine crystals.... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green...... = We == “sso 
Methylene blue....... 12 —140 
Methyl violet......... 8s —115 
Rhodamine B,  ex- 

CO asactadiacucsne 550 — 600 
SOETERIRG | cies cicccas 145 — 1 6 
Victoria Blue B...... 325 — 400 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 40 — 70 
Naphth lamine black 

BEN sg wince aus wee 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol.... 275 — 4 
pe a eer 325 — 3 50 
i eer m5 —18 
Induline (water solu- 

SU ado nunnadnes 7% — 80 
Soluble Blue......... 800 — 3 75 
Sulphoncygnine ...... 7m — 
Sulphone Blue R..... o— 5 
Patent Blue A....... 28 — ... 
Rescorcin brown..... 3% — 
Guinea green......... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S...... ae 7 —170 
CURRES. Thevcscecsenss 24— 30 
Orange GG crys...... 60 — ... 
Acid Fuchsine........ 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... 6 — 8&2 
Crocein scarlet....... 115 — 1530 
PA TOG Bilas cananve 75 80 
Se ae 135 —140 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 300 — 3 25 
Naphthol, yellow..... 135 —1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Ais, Biseh :Biisceess 150 — 
Diamine Black PV... mM — ... 
Chrome Blue Black.. 48 — 4 
Chrome Brown....... 60 —1 25 
Chrome Green........ 7% —1W 
Chrome Yellow....... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 15 — 15 
COMGTRCES: 6 cccccvicecs 4— 14 





Coal ‘Tar Dyes 


St sady to Firm 


Production in 1924 Declines 27%, 
But Vat Dye Manufacture 
Increases 
Coal tar products are moving on a 
steady to firm market which seems to 
situation 
for larger merchandising in the not 
distant future. The of 
crudes is good while intermediates are 


suggest a tavorable 


more 
movement 


encountering more inquiries although 
little expansion of business is notice- 
able. During the past week the only 
price movements of importance cover 


advance of 2¢ a 


an Ib. in diethyl- 
aniline and a decline of 5¢ a Ib. in 
anthraquinone. The general index 


figure covering a number of products 
is practically unchanged for the week 
and month. 

The United States tariff 
sion will shortly issue a full 
the dye synthetic 
chemical industry 


commis- 
report 


on and 


organic 
The total produc- 
78 firms 
1924 was 68,679,000 lbs., a 
the 


1923 of 93,007,000 lbs. 


tion of coal tar dves by 


71 
/ 


de- 


cline from maximum output im 
This 
tion it is said is due principally 
the 


Dyes of 


reduc- 
to 
decreased activity in domestic 


textile domestic 
manufacture now provided about 95% 


of U.S. 


industry. 
consumption. Production of 
vat dyes other than indigo showed an 
1924, the 
1,821,000 Ibs. as compared with 1,766,- 


increase in total being 


000 Ibs. in 1923. Vat dyes, including 


indigo constitute approximately 32% 
ot the domestic output. The average 
1924 


© decline from that of 


price of all dyes sold in 
54c per lb., 


Was 
a 2° 
1923. In 1920 the average price was 
$1.08 and in 1917 $1.26 per Ib. Im- 
ports and exports for 1924 were both 
smaller than previous years, the ex- 
ports showing a 12% decrease. T'rom 
Germany came 50% of imports, 30% 
from and the 


scattering. Vat dyes comprised nearly 


Switzerland balance 
50% of all dyes imported. 

Notable progress was made in the 
manufacture of more than 60 dyes of 
high fastness during 1924. 

Over $2,000,000 was expended for 
1924 or a full total of 
$25,000,000 for the period 1917-1924. 
The reduction in the tariff, effective 
September 22, 1924, led to a rapid in- 
crease in the monthly imports. The 
average monthly import of dyes from 


research in 


October, 1924, to July, 1925, inclusive 
was 459,000 lbs., an increase of 156% 


above the monthly average of the 
first nine months of 1924 preceding 


the tariff reduction on dyes. 

The report further draws attention 
to the fact that since 1914 the world 
capacity to produce dyes has nearly 
doubled and an era of competition 
has set in which promises to eliminate 
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CHATTANOOGA BRAZING 
& WELDING CO. 


1309 Chestnut St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 











Visit Our Exhibit 
BOOTH 564 


manufacturers of 


Tenth Exposition 


Chemical Industries 
Grand Central Palace, N. Y. City 


Monel, Copper, Bronze 
and Lead Lined Tanks 
Monel Metal Lined 
Paddle Type, Dyeing 
Machines. 


Built to order. 





Sept. 28—Oct. 3 






RAPIDASE desizes better, quicker and 


at much less cost. 


HI 





ee 
Sturtevant Drying Equipment 
and Systems for Textile Mills 


Drying Systems for Straight Away Tenters. 
Drying Systems for Return Tenters. } 

















AMERICAN RAPIDASE CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., - - New York City | 


Drying Systems for Dry Cans. \| 








Slasher Exhaust Systems. 
Vapor Absorption Systems for Dyehouses and Bleacheries. 


—AT A SAVING 


A chemist in a New England dye house—one of the largest in 
the country—tells us that he finds D-SIZ-O 25% stronger than 
the material he had been using. 

And yet D-SIZ-O costs no more. The result is a very material 
saving. Write for quotations and sample. Make comparisons. 
We are satisfied to leave the decision to your own good judg- 
ment. 


HAZLETON SYRUP CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


D-SIZ-O 


“THE 250° DIASTATIC MALT” 


Hosiery Dryers 

Sturtevant also remodels stock dryers, and endeavors to giv 
to the Textile Industry a an drying service. One of om 
industrial drying engineers will g ladly call and talk over your 
aryme problem with you. 


(Sturtevant 8, STURTEVANT co 





PUTS AIR—TO—WORK—~—— 





THE mapa WARP DYEING MACHINE 


p24) Special attention is called 
to this improved Warp | 
Dyeing Machine. = his 
machine is built in the 
most substantial manner, being 
strongly geared with good, heavy 
squeeze rolls, and having Seven 
4'2-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 
This machine, with our improved | 
Plater-down has met with marvelous | 
success, and parties desiring machin- 
ery of this class can make no mistake | 
on ours. For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS) 


Hedge and Plum Streets, Frankford, Phila, 











Kinstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 






















Warren Soap Manufacturing Companp 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Roberts Filters 


Established 1870 Incorporated 189@ Provide Pure Clean Water for A/‘] 
Industrial Purposes 


We manufacture pressure and gravity filters espe 
cially adapted to meet the exacting needs of the 
textile industry 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 


Darby - - Penna. 











S.R. DAVID & COMPANY 


















INCORPORATED 
D y estuffs kverything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies | 
252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. Chas. A. Johnson & Co.. 25 Waiker Street. New York ( ity | 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street. Providence, R. I. — 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


iny of the existing plants. Ger- 
ins and Swiss have an advantage in 
- consolidation of the companies not 
ssessed by any other country. Such 
‘onsolidation in the United States 
uld be in violation of anti-trust 


VS. 


Dye & Chemical Notes 





Sandoz Announces New Direct 
Fast Cyanines 


In response to 


the demand for 
cheap direct blue of better fastness, 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., have 
brought out three Direct Fast Cyani- 
nes. Their announcement 
“These new Sandoz cyanines are less 
and much _ better 
fastness to washing than the ordinary 
type of Direct Blues 2B and 3B, ete. 
products are discharged white 
with Hydrosulphite and are of good 
fastness to acids and alkalis.” 
x * x 


states: 


expensive are of 


lhe 


Grasselli Chooses Charlotte as 

Southern Distribution Point 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The 

Chemical Corp., has chosen Charlotte 


(srasselli 


is its distribution point tor southeast 


ern States. The Union Storage and 


Warehouse Co will erect for the 
chemical firm a large office and ware 
house building on West Morehead 


street at a cost between $150,000 and 
$200,000. 
The Grasselli company has main- 


tained a branch office here to serve 
mills and jobbers in the Carolinas but 
will expand its business to take in the 
Southeast. It is expected that 
he annual volume of business through 
the Charlotte office will 
000,000. y. Ss. Tremoulet, 
for the Birmingham 


M. Woolfolk, who will 


probably be manager of the Charlotte 


entire 


exceed $1.- 
district 
S iles 


manager 
district and C. 


completed arrangements for the 
the building. 
* * * 


omee, 


1 . 
lease Ot 


New Orange Useful on Rayon 
Mixtures 
Ek. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
have placed on the market an entirely 
new product designated as Pontamine 
Fast Orange 2G Cone. The announce- 
ment states: “This product is a di- 
rect color which possesses not only 
good fastness, but very good working 
qualities, and therefore finds a wide 
use as it can be used on all types of 
circulating machines, as well as on a 
padder and for cotton in any stage of 
manufacture when the best types of 
direct colors are required. It pos- 
sesses very good fastness to acids and 
perspiration, resistance to 
Waler, washing and alkalies. It has 
very important additional proper- 


good 


te. One is its ability to discharge 
eas |y to a clear white with Sulfoxite 
( i both cotton and silk, and the 
ot! is that it does not change in 


shi 'e or properties when diazotized 


leveloped. This latter character- 


istic is possessed by but few direct 
Pontamine Fast 2G 
Cone. can be used on union of silk 
and Celanese un 


colors. Orange 


or rayon leaves 
stained.” 
* * * 
Addition to Level Dyeing Acid 
Colors 
Xylene Light Red 2GL is a new 
addition -to the Sandoz Chemical 
Works range of level dyeing colors 
of excellent fastness to light. The 
announcement “It is es- 
pecially suitable for self-shades or in 
combination with other fast to light 
We claim 
this color to be as fast to light as the 


states: 


level dyeing acid colors. 


On account of the 
hot pressing, rub 
bing, alkalis, 
and Xylene Light 
2GL is recommended for the dyeing 


class of Rubinois. 
good fastness to 
perspiration, washing 
carbonizing, Red 
of ladies dress goods, upholstery, mo- 
hair, and drapery materials as well as 
carpet yarns and hats.” 

* * * 


Discoloration on White Wool- 
ens when Dry Cleaned 


Wasuinecton, D. C.—The cause ot 
gray discoloration on white woolen 
fabrics in dry-cleaning has been dis- 


covered at the Bureau of Standards. 


he grayish hue of such garments 
atter cleaning has caused considerable 


cht \ 


problem wi 


commercial cleaning 


The 


attention 


trouble in 
establishments. 
brought to of the re 
\sso 
ciation of Dvers & Cleaners stationed 
at the Bureau. 

It was found that 
caused by the electrolytic action pro 


the 


search associate of the National 


corrosion Wa 


f 


duced when a benzine soap was intro 
duced into the naphtha in the presence 
of zine and iron which are used 
The sul 
hydrocarbon 


for 
lining the cleaning wheel. 
phur and unsaturated 
Which occur as impurities in the naph- 
tha combined with the metals freed 
in the electrolytic action to form sul 
phides, which in turn combined with 
dis- 
the 
equip 


the soap and oil to form a gray 
the fabric. As 
inherent in present 
that 
types of apparatus should be used and 
that should be lined 
with some non-corrosive material. 
x ok Ox 

Want Ford Fertilizer Plant 

GREENSBORO, N. C.--Strong efforts 
are being made in North Carolina to 
get Henry Ford to establish himself 
in the fertilizer business in the south- 
ern States, people of North Carolina 
having succeeded in getting the ear 
of the motor king and interesting him, 
his chemtsts and his traffic 
appears. There is talk of 
at Norfolk, Wilmington, Charleston 
and Savannah, with perhaps others 
on the gulf ports. 
is the aim. 


coloration on 
cause is 
recommended 


ment it is new 


these made or 


men, it 
factories 


Cheaper fertilizer 


ATHENS, ALA. 
man Cotton Mill 
been closed down 


The plant of the Well 
Co. had 
for wee ks, 1S 

again in full operation. 


here, which 


several 
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RUBBER 
FOR ANY MACHINE 
66 Maple Street 


ORANGE , MASS. US.A. 










Repeat Orders prove 


GOOD VALUE 


of these squeeze rolls 











From shade to shade 
with speed 


The present day hosiery 
colors are extremely 
varied. Diversification is a 
necessity. 


Changes from one color to 
another can. be simply 
made with Strickland Pad- 
dle Type Dyeing Machines. 
Made of monel_ metal, 
these machines are quickly 
and thoroughly scoured. 
The efficient design pro- 
vides for thorough pene- 
tration of the dye liquor. 
As a matter of fact, dyers 
have overloaded these ma- 
chines as high as 100% and 
are “getting away with 
it ’—excellently. 


Further details will be 


gladly sent. 





Strickland Paddle type Dyeing Machines 
Strickland Sample lot Dyeing Machines 
Strickland Bleaching Tanks 


STRICKLAND 


PATTERN WORKS 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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What Part Ambition? 


PTHE FACTORY manned by ambitious workers is where you 

will find machinery in the pink of condition, repairs negligible 
and production at the maximum. Under the urge of ambition, the 
worker keeps his tools fit, for he is using them for his own advance- 
ment. The ambitious worker has no common ground with the 
trouble maker. 


A MBITION is a quality which predominates among the textile workers 

of COLUMBUS, Georgia. It is to be expected in a section where 
99.4 per cent of the population are native born. It is inspired by outstand- 
ing examples; taught to the young in the textile department of the public 
school system; encouraged by the management of the mills, who know its 
value. 

Some of the most prominent men of COLUMBUS, some of the highest 
factory executives, many of the successful business men, began their careers 
by being good mill workers. ‘These examples inspire the individual effort 
which has given COLUMBUS mill workers the deserved repute of being 
exceptionally efficient and dependable as a class. 


COLUMBUS has not had a textile failure in over half a century, nor 


a removal. All the big mills have grown from modest beginnings —- and 
who can say what part the ambition of those who worked in them has had 
in their success? 


These Essentials Mean Factory Profits 


Dependable hydro-electric power Absolute freedom from malaria 
Reliable native-born labor Pure drinking water supply 

No labor disputes or strikes Plenty of low rental houses 

Big surplus supply of cotton Efficient street transportation 
Coal, iron and timber handy Fine churches and schools 

Rail and river transportation Commission-manager government 
Very low building costs Friendly public sentiment 

Pure, soft river water Mild winters and summers 


Five Years Tax Exemption for New Industries 


New Industries Committee 


of the Chamber of Commerce, 


Postoffice Box 1220 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
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I in Textile I 
—~ e ‘ 
nerease in Lextile Imports 
Larger Receipts of Raw Wool, Cotton and Silk During Last $4.50 
“* . ‘ _ . 
Fiseal Year—Foreign Purchases of Cotton Goods Decline 
Wasuincton, D. C. parative figures for June, 1924, are 
| MPORTS of textile fibres and tex- 24,842 bales. 

* tiles were valued at $971,645,000 Notwithstanding that the United 
uring the fiscal year ended June 30, States production of rayon has 
gain of $101,000,000 or 11.6% over mounted from 1,566,000 lbs. in the 

the total for the previous 12 months, calendar year 1913 to 38,850,000 Ibs 

wccording to the Textile Division of jn 1924, and that the output for 1925 

the Department of Commerce. The promises to equal and perhaps exceed 

hulk of this increase is accounted for the 1924 figure, the deliveries of raw 
- . 7 S , . 

by the larger volume of textile TaW silk to the mills increased from a 

materials purchased abroad during monthly average of 28,346 bales for 

the fiscal year ended at that time. the fiscal year, 1924, to 36,641 for the 
Heavy Imports of Fibres 12 months ended June, 1925. 

Imports of raw wool during the 12 Inasmuch as mill deliveries afford | 

months ended June 30, aggregated a fairly accurate index of activity in 

280,898,000 Ibs. valued at $122,306,000 the American silk industry, fhis seem 

compared with 234,198,000 lbs. with a ingly would indicate that rayon is not 
value of $75,420,000 entered during supplanting silk to any large extent 

the preceding fiscal year. Carpet in the United States. 

wool comprised approximately 50% United States imports of raw cot- 

of the total volume.of wool imports ton increased from 146,024,000. Ibs. 
in both these years, but receipts dur-  yalyed at $43.761,000 during the fiscal 

: = 4 ’ t ih « 
ing 1925 exceeded those for the pre- year 1924, to 155,092,000 Ibs. with 
ceding year by more than 20,000,000 a value oft $50,640,000 for the 12 
Ibs. The greatest percentage of $a months ended June, 1925. Approxi 
was recorded in imports of clothing mately one-third of the quantity en 
wool which rose from 12,820,000 lbs. tered jn 192% was classed as long 
ir sie fiscal year, 1924, to 24,446,000 staple (13@ inches and over). ‘he 
in 1925. Wool entered as combing principal sources of the 1925 cotton 
wool amounted to 117,991,000 Ibs. in imports were: Egypt, 91,930,000 
1 i ne - . are } : , S . 
the fiscal IEMs —_— compared with  [hs.; Mexico, 22,287,000; China, 15, 
103,003,000 for the previous 12 942,000; British India, 13,044,000; 
months. China supplied 56,591,000 Peru. =.678.000 
ihs. of the carpet wool imported in a : F 

; Imports of jute and jute butts de 
1925 and 45,521,000 Ibs. came from ie cate ses a as sk 
so oe : . clined trom 83,711 tons for the fiscal 
the United Kingdom, which also fur : . ' 
aa] : ; vear, 1924, to 56,313 during the 12 
nished 6,882,000 lbs. of clothing wool ° ; ; : 
i ; ti ; months ended June, 1925, but the 
and 19,527,000 s. OF COMDINEG WOOL. ‘ ae te : 
ne x > value increased from $8,587,821 to 
Australia was the principal source of elie | te a = : « 
; 5 $9,407,705. The United States, how 
the imports of combing wool, fol- iin O ' er 
: = ever, imports the greater part of its 
lowed by the United Kingdom, Ar-_ .- . ; | 
; jute requirements in the form of bur 
gentina, and Uruguay. Argentina oe a 
ae ; lap, which ranks next to raw silk as 
supplied slightly over 30% of the im Bete eae - 
; ¢ cloth; ol the United * largest single item of import in 

rts O clothing Woot, 1e nite< . ° ove = . ——————————— 

point of value. The United States = aac 


Kingdom being in second place. 
New High Record for Raw Silk 
Imports of raw silk during the fis 

totaled 


$35 2,1 49,000 


cal vear ended June 30, 


138,06 0 lbs. 


59, 
valued at 
an increase of 28% in volume as com 
pared with the previous 12 months, 
and the highest quantity ever entered 
into the United States during 
. either fiscal or calendar. 

parative figures for preceding fiscal 


any 


year Com- 


years ended June 30, are as follows: 


1924, 46,172,000 lbs.; 1923, 52,684,- 
000; 1922, 48,179,000; 1921, 29,463,- 
000. The average import price per 
pound was, 1925, $5.97; 1924, $7.58; 


1923, $7.70; 1922, $6.24; 1921, $6.17. 

he heavy imports of raw silk dur- 
ing the fiscal year, 1925, may be at- 
ted to its comparatively low cost 


during this period and the popularity 


ot ilk for women’s garments. Dur- 
ing the calendar year, 1924, consump- 
tio. of raw silk did not keep pace 


with imports and at the end of De- 
cem er, the stocks 
al nted to 61,533 bales, the largest 


in warehouses 


e since the postwar period of 


infliion. By the end of June, how- 
ever the stocks in warehouses had 
ee educed to 44,0160 bales. Com- 


purcha 
valued at $72, 
year, 1925, compared with 602,801,000 
Ibs. 
the previous 12 months. 
of burlap valued at 
$61,948,000 were imported direct from 
British India. 


sed 581,710,000 lbs. of burlaps 


572,000 during the fiscal 


with in 


a value of $59,177,562 
During 1925, 


a : 
510,087 000 lbs. 


American foreign purchases. ot 
other fibres to 
251,224 tons valued at $47,573,000 in 


the fiscal year, 1925, compared with 


vegetable amounted 


27 worth $31,820,000 
12 
cipal increase occurred in imports of 
which tons 
with a value of 1924 
to 145,981 tons valued at $23,023,000 
in 


20 tons tor 


> 
<</, 


the preceding months; the prin 


sisal rose from 


96,9090 
$11,801,000 in 
1925. Receipts of manila declined 
from 98,032 tons in 1924 to 7 
but the value was augmented by 


2,915, 


higher price of this fibre in 1925, and 
rose from $13,525,000 in 1924 to S17 
In addition to tl 


fibres, there were imported during the 


266.000 in 192%. ese 
fiscal year, 1925, flax to the amount 
of 4.315 tons and 2,959 tons of hemp 


Decline 
Imports 
during the fiscal year ended June 30 


in Cotton Manufactures 


of cotton manutactures 





Thoroughly 


Practical 


Applies to every type of knitting mill. Illustrates all the neces- 
sary forms and charts. Explains in detail each step of cost con- 
trol and accounting with special instructions to meet each class 
of product manufactured. 


Written by an acknowledged expert and considered a most 
notable contribution to the industry. The book attracted wide 


attention and favorable comment when appearing serially in 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


Now offered for the first time in book form 


Postpaid $4.50 per copy 
200 Pages; illustrated; leather 


Bracpon, Lorp & Nace Co., Book Dept 
334 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 














Using RAYON in 
Combination with Other 
Textile Fibres & Yarns 


Many mill men are hungry for information on this 


comparatively new phase of textile manufacture. 


We therefore call attention to the following two 
books which are both timely and helpful. 


Dress, Blouse and Costume Cloths—Roberts Beau- 
mont and Walter George Hill................$12.00 


The authors interpret the commercial and industrial aspects of 
the trade; the nature, structure and qualities of the yarns 
employed; the weaving principles involved; the design and color 
schemes elaborated; and the systems of fabric construction and 
manufacture practiced. Technical and working data are sup- 
plied on the manufacture of each standard class of dress fabric 
in cotton, silk, wool, artificial silk, linen, canvas, etc., and of the 
many varieties of fancy fabrics. After a general discussion 
unalyzing the industrial range, the following subjects are dis- 
~ussed in the succeeding chapters: The yarn unit; silk; thrown, 
spun and artificial; The yarn unit applied; Weave elements and 
loth construction; Drafted patterns; Stripes; Geometric design 
hases—Weave compounds; Spotted and mosaic patterns; Practice 
in figure designing; Pile, tappet and gauze structures. The utility 
and function of color in the various classes of dress fabrics are 
illustrated and defined throughout the book. The pages carry a 
great number of designs and specimens which help to illuminate 


the text 


Union Textile Fabrication— 


Roberts Beaumont 


This new book considers union goods from a broad viewpoint, 
going far beyond the ordinary mixtures of cotton and wool. 
and includes combinations of wool and silk; cotton and linen; 
cotton and ramie; cotton and silk; hair or coarse wool and 
asbestos; linen and silk; wool, cotton and artificial silk, ete. 
Better goods—not cheaper goods—is the chief object of the 
author’s fibre and yarn combinations, and shows how a greater 
textile industry can be realized by working along this line. The 
volume, as necessary in a complete work, treats of union products 
made by combining fibres before spinning, compound yarn 
fabrics, and woven unions, and is divided into three principal 
sections for the consideration of these different classes of union 
textile fabrication. In each of these sections complete analyses 
are given of the effects to be obtained by varying combinations, 
which represent an enormous amount of research. Original 
drawings and photographic reproductions of yarns and cloths 
are freely used to explain the text. Use of fibre and yarn com- 
binations offers greater possibilities for the further development 
of textile manufacturing than the working out of an American 
type of design. In fact, such combinations probably offer the 
broadest field for special fabrics and novelties that is open to the 
textile industries. The progressive designer, spinner and cloth 
manufacturer will find the volume very instructive and profitable 
reading. 350 pages; 200 illustrations 


Both books for sale by the Book Dept. of 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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amounted to $87,859,000 compared 
with $92,067,000 for the previous 12 
months. Cotton cloth constituted 
about two-fifths of these imports in 
1925, laces and embroideries account- 
ed for almost $20,000,000, cotton 
wearing apparel for $11,000,000, and 
cotton yarn for $5,000,000 the bal- 
ances comprising cotton waste and 
various other manufactures of cotton. 


The United Kingdom supplies the 
bulk of the United States imports of 
cotton cloth, its share having been 
167,681,000 square yards valued at 
$33,636,000 during the fiscal year, 
1924, and 136,095,00 square yards 
with a value of $29,641,000 during the 
12 months ended June, 1925. This 
decline in imports of British cloths 
is largely accounted for by the falling 
off in demand for imported broad 
cloths and poplins. American manu 
facturers now produce this type of 
goods in qualities satisfactory to the 
consuming public, according to the 
trade press, which believes that broad 
cloths have made a place for them- 
selves and that they will become a 
staple line in the American market. 


Wool and Silk Manufactures 


Imports of wool manufactures du 
ing the 12 months ended June, 1925. 
were valued at $56,579,000 comprising 
$22,670,000 worth of wool fabrics, 
$16,554,000 of carpets and rugs, and 


$11,076,000 of wearing apparel, the 
balance including yarns and various 
other manufactures of wool. The 
United Kingdom is the chief source of 
the imports of wool fabrics, having 
furnished 8,106,000 Ibs. of woolens 
valued at $14,850,000 and 742,000 Ibs. 
of worsteds with a value of $1,747,000 
in the fiscal year, 1925. China sent 
720,189 square yards of carpets and 
rugs valued at $4,917,000 to the 
United States during the 12 months 
ended June, 1925, while 566,135 


13 
square yards with a value of $4,987, 
000 came from Persia. 


Silk manufactures to the value of 
$36,780,000 were imported during the 
fiscal year, 1925, of which amount 
broad silks constituted $13,819,000 and 
pile fabrics for $3,372,000, while 
wearing apparel accounted for $7, 
608,000 and laces and embroideries 
for $4,127,000. Over half of the 
broad silks, 1,663,000 lbs., valued at 
$8,292,000, came from Japan. 
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Representative of English Loon 
Builder Here 


Harry Moore, representative 
George Hodgson, Ltd., Bradford, En 
land, manufacturers of all classes 
looms, ete., is now in this country, 
his return from an. extended trip throug 
the Orient, in the interests of his fir: 
visiting Australia, Japan, China, N¢ 
Zealand, and other countries there. \ 
Moore commented upon the wonder! 
growth of the textile industry in tl 
part of the world, stating that there we: 
a number of fine large plants ther 
working under favorable conditions. 
expects to sail for England on Sept 
While in this country, he is making |} 
headquarters with Edward Jefferson, 1 
21-23 South Second Street, Philadelph 
the representative for his firm in tl 
country. 


Appointed Carolina Represen- 
tative 

S. M. Sloan, manufacturers’ agent 
Greenville, S. C., has been appoint 
South Carolina representative for Be 
Osborn & Odell, Inc., sheep skin tanner 
51 South Street, Boston. Mr. Sloan | 
also been appointed representative in tl 
two Carolinas for the Moccasin Bus 
ng Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., manut 
turers of otl-less bearings 


To Represent Detroit Graphite 
Co. 


Arthyr C. Jones, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., 
has accepted a position with Detroit 
Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich., as special 
textile representative im Georgia and 
Alabama. Mr. Jones will work under the 
jurisdiction of the district office of the 
company in Greenville, S. C., confining 
himself to the textile mills in the two 
states named above. He was associated 
with The Barrett Co., for a number ot 
vears. 


Sipp Machine Co. Outing 

The seventh annual outing of the em 
ployes of the Sipp Machine Co., Pater 
son, N. J. manufacturing silk machin 
ery, was held Saturday, Sept. 12 at the 


Regina Roost. Athletic games and 


events occupied the afternoon while 
dancing was enjoyed both afternoon and 


evening. 
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issues Practical Forms of Cot- 
on Staple Standards 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Decision to 
ssue practical forms for 17 lengths of 
aple in American Upland cotton and 
lengths of American Egyptian cot- 
m has been announced by Secretary 
Agriculture Jardine in an amend- 
ent to the order establishing official 
itton standards of the United States 
wr length of staple. 
ecomes effective Aug. 1, 


The amendment 
1920. 

The 17 lengths of staple in American 
‘pland cotton are 3/4 inch; 7/8; 


Sin: f?. £. 32> TF SPI; 1. 3/32; 
[754 -S/ 323 B 3/003: T.9/ 3230/45 
1-Q/aa: 25/205 5) 11/32; 1. 39/6). and 
1 1/2. The 4 lengths of staple in 


\merican Egyptian cotton are: 1 1/2; 
1 9/16; 1 5/8, and 1 3/4 inches. 

The Department of Agriculture 
points out that heretofore the lengths 
of American Upland cotton in 32nds 
of an inch and the 1 9/16 inch length 
of American Egyptian have not been 
represented by type samples. The 
practical forms for these lengths of 
staple will be ready for sale by the 
department soon after Jan. I, 1926. 

As to the question of “character” of 
cotton in relation to the staple stand- 
ards, over which there has been some 
misunderstanding in the trade, the 
department has issued the following 
statement : 

“The obvious purpose of the orig- 
inal order issued Oct. 25, 1918, estab- 
lishing staple standards was to make 
the inch rule the standard of length. 
No departure. has been made from 
this purpose in the amendment. 
Physical representations of the stand- 
ards have been issued and distributed 
from time to time to facilitate their 
interpretation. As these types repre- 
sent length only, it has been believed 
that differences in the character of 
cotton used in their preparation might 
lead to some difficulties in their appli- 
cation. 

“To remove the possibility of such 
difficulties, the department invited lead- 
ing organizations of cotton grow- 
ers, merchants and spinners to send 
representatives to Washington July 
27 last, to collaborate in a decision as 
to the proper character of the cot- 
on to be used through the range of 
the length standards. Cotton of nor- 

il, uniform character and medium 


1920 | 1921 | 192@ | 1923 [1924 i9e5 |*™ 
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body was selected, and this character 
is to be maintained in all issues of the 
new length types. 

“While the new types, like those 
at present in use, will officially repre- 
sent length only, it is believed that 
the matter of ‘character’ has been well 
taken care of and that the usefulness 
of the 
greatly increased.” 


staple standards has _ been 


Philadelphia Wool Market 


(Continued from page 111) 


noted, 150,000 Ibs. of original being 
moved at private terms and a smaller 
lot of fine at 40c to 42c, costing ap- 
proximately $1.25 clean. This is in 
contrast to the situation in woolen 
grades which are quiet, dealers re- 
porting a lack of interest in pulled, 
scoured and noils, with prices easier, 
particularly in noils. 
have been offered to dealers at &5c 
while mills are able to buy A supers 
at $1.05, representing declines of five 


Good B supers 


cents from previous quotations. 


Larger Supply of Noils 

Spinners of worsted yarns are more 
active and therefore are selling larger 
quantities of noils than during the 
last two years and larger supplies of 
all grades are coming into the market. 
This fact, when considered with a 
smaller demand from woolen mills, 
explains the weakness developing 
in prices. Quotations for average 
domestic noils are: $1.00 to $1.05 for 
fine, goc or slightly higher for half 
blood, 75¢ for three-eighths and 60c 
for quarter. 
demand, Carpet wools are unchanged, 
Waiting until more definite 
quotations have developed as a result 
of sales abroad. 


Fine noils are in best 


dealers 


Cotton 
Sirrine 


WaLHaALLa, S.C. Kenneth 
Mills have commissioned J. E. 
& Co., Greenville, S. C., to provide plans 
and specifications for a new packing and 
shipping building. The new structure 
will be in the nature of an addition to 
their present plant to relieve congested 
conditions in the weave room. It will 
be 40 ft. square, one story in height and 
of slow burning mill construction 
Building will be started as soon as pos 
sible after the plans and specifications 


have been completed. 


+ 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
['wisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 


Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








GEORGE LEWIS & SON 








Commission . 


DOUBLING, TWISTING, COPPING AND CONING™ 


OF ARTIFICIAL, 
VISCOSE STRAW, 
COTTON, HORSE- 
HAIR, HOSIERY 
TRAM AND YARNS 
OF EVERY  DE- 
SCRIPTION. 





WE ALSO REDRAW 
FROM COPS, 
CONES AND TUBES 


Our Machines are Capable of Producing 16,000 to 20,00 Pounds a Month, and We Can Make Quick Deliveries 


55 ALBION AVENUE 


Telephone Sherwood 1887 


PATERSON, N. J, 


Rayon Textile Corp. 


WIN DING—COPPING—WARPING—SIZING 
REELING — DOUBLING — WARP PICKING 
BINDING FOR PRINTS — RIBBON WARPS 


Full insurance coverage. 


No order too large or small for us to 


handle. Superior workmanship, service and prompt delivery. A trial 


will convince you. 


14 Courtland St. 








Do you read the 


Textile Clearing House 


every week? 


Paterson, N."J. 








COMMISSION WEAVING 


Automobile Fabrics and all kinds of 
Fancy Woolen and Worsteds. 


E. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CO. 
Mass. 


Lowell, 








COMMISSION TWISTING 


Delivery in skeins, tubes, 


cones, balls or cabled 


ARCHER YARN COMPANY, 
09 Sprague St., Providence, R. I. | 





COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 
MAANEXIT SPINMING CO., 
Webster, Mass. | 
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Men Wanted - Men Wanted = 


SUBSCRIPTION SALESMAN 





TEXTILE 





WANTED 


The TEXTILE WORLD has an opening for another travelling 


representative 


secure subscription orders, 


directory information, 


in the southern states (Automobile furnished) to 


gather news, 


etc. Must have textile knowledge and successful sales experi- 


ence in that territory, but not necessarily in this line. 


Good salary; 


high grade man. 


travelling expenses 


and bonus will be paid to 


State experience and give reference. 


Address or call on 


A. D. OLIPHANT, 


Southern Office Textile World, 


















COLORED YARN 
SALESMAN WANTED 


Mill of 25,000 pounds weekly 
capacity colored yarns for knit- 
ting and weaving trade desires 
services of capable party familiar 
with trade using these yarns. 
In replying, state age and advise 
fully experience and qualifica- 
tions All applications treated 
strictly confidential. 
Address Adv 714, 

334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING 


A large silk mill in Rhode Island (near 
Providence) requires a night overseer. 
Permanent position. Silk or fancy cotton 
goods experience. Give full particulars 
of experience, education, age. 
Address Adv. 703, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 









WORSTED DESIGNER 








Large New England worsted mill desires 
experienced designer. Knowledge of 
worsted and woolen dress goods and 
coatings essential 


Address Adv. 709, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York 








New England Mill has opportunity for 
a young man with helper’s experience 
to learn skein dyeing of pure silk and 
Rayon. Quick opportunity for becom 
ing a dyer, if qualified 


Address Adv. 698, Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 


DYER’S HELPER WANTED 











WORSTED DRAWING 
Foreman Wanted for mill in Philadelphia 
district Good opportunity for one 
who is an expert in English open and 
cone drawing Must be competent to 
take full charge of room, and get out 
good work 

Address Adv 726, Textile World 

828 Drexel Bldg., Phila. Pa 

SILK DYER WANTED 
New England Mill situated in an attrac- 
tive town wants a skein silk dyer for 
pure silk and Rayon. Experience in both 
preferred but not necessary if thorough 
ly experienced in one and willing to 
learn Salary and steady work 

Address Adv. 699, Textile World 

334 Fourth Ave., New York 

ihn tata acrraa eee 


Masonic 


Manager, 


Temple, Greenville, S. ( 





DESIGNER 


Want an experienced Designer 
on fine men’s wear worsted in a 


Philadelphia mill. Must 


colors and be able to create new 


know 
designs and patterns. State in 
full confidence, age, experience, 


reference, etc. 


Address Adv. 708, Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 








FIXER 


on full fashioned silk hosiery machine. 
Competent man with experience in knit 
ting, fixing, and handling help Inter 
esting for right party 


Address Adv. 715, Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa 


Position Wanted 





A-1 MECHANIC) on Wildman 
Spring Needle Body Machines, 
also Latch Needle. Capable de- 
signer, desires position. Good ref- 


erences. 


Address Adv. 721, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York 








TO COTTON AND SLK P\ECE GOODS FINISHERS: 


Young man, 30, college graduate, with seven 
years laboratory, manufacturing and accounting 
experience in cotton piece goods dyeing and 
printing plants wishes a_ position with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Iie is particularly in 


terested in plants doing rayon mixtures At 
present emploved as chemist and superintendent 
of small dyeing plant 
Address Adv. 700, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave New York 








Man—27—University and Textile 
School Training 

Year's experience as executive of 

small mill, desires position in mill 

or textile mercantile house. 


Address Adv. 724, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave.. New York 








WORLD 


R. I. Sales Campaign Ends 
(Continued from page 36) 


durability were another feature at the 
Joseph Benn booth. 

B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., in addi- 
tion to a line of fine cotton cloths had 
a new waterproof cotton fabric “Her- 
metie’ on display. New silk broad- 
cloths and rayon fabrics were in the 
Lorraine Mig. Co. booth together 
with ginghams and fine worsteds. 

Fine point Bolivia for women’s 
coats was shown by Guerin Mills, Ine. 
The Lebanon Mill Co. had a new line 
of knitted rayon and 
fabrics. 


balbriggan 


\mong the thousands who visited 
the exhibit were persons in every 
walk of life, a majority of whom saw 
for the first time that nationally 
known fabrics were made in_ their 
own State. 

“The success of the Rhode Island 
Loyalty League's textile exhibit and 
Textile Appreciation Week which 
were the feature of the 
campaign to promote the 
welfare of the textile industry in the 
State, exceeded our greatest expecta- 
tions,” declared EF, F. Walker, man- 
director of the campaign. 
‘The exhibition gave thousands of 
residents of Rhode Island an oppor- 


cl sing 
League's 


aging 


tunity to see the quality of goods pro- 
duced in mills of their own State and 
also the novel fabrics which New 
England ingenuity has created. Co- 
operation has been given the mill men 
in their efforts to keep the mill wheels 
turning and the thousands of mill 
operatives employed.” 

U. S. Senator Jesse H. Metcalf is 
head of the Rhode Island Loyalty 
League, the executive committee of 
which will meet in the near future to 
receive a report on the results of the 
campaign and the textile exhibit. 
Aram J. Pothier is vice 
Theophile Guerin, presi- 
dent of Guerin Mills, Inc., and hea:l 
of Rhode Island Textile Association, 
is aera of the board of directors, 
and E. Walker, secretary-treasurer 
ot the ok Island Textile Associa- 
tion, was managing director of the 
campaign. 


(;overnor 
chairman. 


Further Water Misaiiihataies at 


Durham, N. C. 

Duruam, N. C.—Effective last 
Sunday restrictions on the usage of 
water by the local manufacturing 
establishments were placed in force. 
according to a statement by R. W. 
Rigsby, city manager, as further pre 
caution against a Water famine. 
Agreement was reached between the 
management of the various plants and 
the city manager regarding the cur- 
tailment of the use of water, and let- 
ters were mailed to the various plants 
requesting them to curtail the use of 
Water 50% from the time work was 
completed on Sept. 12. 

The new order means that the fac- 
tories and mills will shut down their 
plants half of the time until the water 
shortage is relieved by rain, 
the plants can 
amount ot 


unless 
be operated on half the 
water used daily. 
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COTTON SPINNING 


Position Wanted 


By man of excellent qualifications as 
second hand of ring spinning ac } 
customed to all kinds of yarns and | 
machinery, foreign and domestic; 
steady, reliable and good supervisor 
of help, 23 years of theoretical, tech- 
nical and practical cotton mill train- 
ing; would like to get in touch with 
some country mill where there 
would be a_ possibility of employ 
ment for a family of four workers 
Write me for an interview. 


Address P. O. Box 234, 


Willimantic, Conn. | 








Superintendent Worsted Yarn Mill. 


Wool to Yarn (Bradford System) 
American, married, 25 years’ experience 
Spun all counts to 50s warp and knit 
ting in gray, heather and all fancy 
mixtures. Good references. 
Address Adv. 716, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 











DYER, ENGLISH, now employed, 
desires change. Ten years unique 
experience on all fibers used in the 
millinery trade. 


Address Adv. 711, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
ef mill work may learn of suitable men 
upor application by mail or telephone to 
GO. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEXTILE CUEMIST. But might consider a posi 
tion as boss dyer, by a man 40 years of ag meri 
can, out of work and can take a position 
notice Worked in some of our best Textile mill 
as head chemist and dyer Has good recommenda 
tions. 

O. B. 1206, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF WOOLEN OR WORSTED WEAYV 
ING American, married, 50 years of age, worked 
on fine worsted, men’: and women’s wear, woolens 
of all description Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles and Automatic looms. Good references 

oO. B. 1207, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 









SUPERINTENDENT OR ASST. SUPT. IN HOS 
TERY MILL Familiar with all classes of seam 
less hosiery, familiar with Banner, Wildman & 
Wright steady dial loopers. Good references 

O BB. 1208, Textile World, Boston, Maas 





OVERSEER OF DYEING OR’ ASSISTANT 
american, married, 32 years of age, familiar with 
raw stock, worsted and union piece dyes and hosiery 
Familiar with the Klauder-Weldon, Delahunty and 
Hussong machinery Good references 

O. B. 1209, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF WOOLEN CARDING Marries 
American, 46 years of age, worked on all classe 
of goods made from wool, shoddy and cotton mixes 
Familiar with all makes of carding machinery. Good 
references 

oO. B. 1210, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN A WOOLEN 
MILL. American, married, 40 years of age, wo! 
on suitings, overcoatings and ladies cloakines 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles loom Good 
references 

Oo. B. 1211, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER OF CAL 
ING AND SPINNING, IN COTTON MILL 40 5 
of age, English, married Worked on print elo! 
sheetings, voiles, broadcloths, collar cloths and duck 
tire fabrics. Familiar with all makes of machine 
Good references 
9. B BL, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF WOOLEN OR WORSTED F! 
ISHING By a man 37 years of age, Ameri 
married Worked on _ bolivias, overcoatings, | 
backs, serges and cotton warp suitings, chine’ 
and worsteds. Familiar with all makes of mach. 
—— references 

B. 1213 





Textile World, Boston, Mase 
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RAYON 


A Foreword 


OST of the epocal events in textile manufacture were history 
M when the present generation came on the scene. Our era has 
= been one of improvement and perfection rather than of 
discovery and innovation. 

There is however at least one contribution which this generation 
has made to the industry. It is possibly one of the most noteworthy 
events of all time because it marks an addition to the hitherto select 
group of textile raw materials. More important still, the new fibre 
is the first successful man-made fibre. 

Artificial silk, or rayon,. dates back to the original Chardonnet 
patent in 1884 but its commercial utilization has taken place within 
the last quarter century. It is still more significant to note that its 
major development has been concentrated within the last five years. 

In this latest and most interesting chapter of rayon history, the 
United States has played a leading role. Starting ten years later 
than Europe in the production of artificial silk, this country has 
advanced to the position of premier quantity and quality manu- 
facturer. In addition, it has reduced the cost of production to new 
low levels and has led the way in discovering new outlets for the 
fibre. In fact it may be stated with all modesty that the present 
impetus in rayon manufacture and utilization had its origin in the 
United States and that this impulse spread from this country to the 
other nations of the world. 

Rayon is here to stay. It will not replace cotton, wool or silk 
but will strengthen its position as one of the major textile fibres. 
It will always be more valuable as an auxiliary,material than as a 
self-fibre. It is unfair to regard it as a competitor. It has been, 
and will prove still more to be, an important adjunct. It has done 
more during the recent textile depression in this country to boost 
the sales of textiles than has any other single factor. It has enabled 
the production of attractive novelties at a price within the reach 
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of the average pocketbook. It could have made no greater or more 
timely contribution than this to the industry. 

The story of rayon fires the imagination. Here is a fibre inde- 
pendent of the moods of Nature—dependent only upon the ingenuity 
of mankind. Drought, excessive rain, boll weevil, animal diseases 
all these hold no terror for the rayon manufacturer. Is it any 
wonder, then, that its progress during the last five years has had 
almost as great a popular appeal as did the famous gold rush of 
another generation? 

And in this direction flies the only real danger signal of the 
future. Personifying the rayon industry for the moment, it can 
be stated that its greatest need is to keep its feet on the ground. 
It is not a gold mine and never will be. It offers satisfying profits 
to organizations with ample capital and technical skill but it threatens 
many a pitfall for investors who follow purely paper schemes for 
the future. 

With this thought in mind, TEXTILE WORLD presents in this 
special Rayon Supplement, the story of rayon, not as a novel but 
as a business romance, Out of the mass of available material on 
this new fibre, the editors have culled those facts which they believe 
will be helpful to textile manufacturers. They have reviewed the 
status of domestic production, with details of those firms who are 
at present commercial producers or whose future is assured. They 
have presented in a concise way the outstanding facts regarding the 
progress of this industry. They have analyzed the market for rayon 
from the standpoint of the individual branches of the industry. 
Finally they have secured technical contributions from leading 
experts, giving in detail the important phases of manufacturing 
technique essential to its successful utilization. They believe that 
this combination represents an important contribution to existing 
rayon literature. 
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SECTION 1-GENERAL RAYON FACTS | 


SF VERAL years ago TEXTILE WORLD started the prac- 


tice 


of developing annual statistics on the production of 


artificial silk in the United States. The results of these sur- 
veys have been published in successive annual issues and 
have been quoted throughout the world as authoritative 
information on the status of the domestic industry. This 
year these figures have been compiled for the semi-annual 


i 
output and a forecast made 


for the remainder of the year 


and for next year. 


| 
j 
: 
These and other vital statistics appear | 


in the leading article of this general section of the Rayon 
Supplement. In addition another section of this article gives 
in concise form the high lights of the rayon industry, which 
make available to readers the important facts which every- 


one should know about this fibre. 


A discussion of mechani- 


cal development.and other articles of a general nature 


complete this section. 


Domestic Rayon Production Sets New Record 


Output for First Six Months of 1925 Totalled 24.925.000 Lbs.—Total Production for Year Estimated at 
54.700.000 Lbs.—1926 Output Will Probably Reach 74,100,000 Lbs. 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


HEN 


dicted in its 


WorLpD 


Annual Review 


TEXTILE pre 


and Forecast Number this 
year that the domestic pro 
duction of rayon in 1925 
would approximate 48,000, = 
000 Ibs some of its readers 
intimated their belief that ¢ 


the editors had allowed their 
enthusiasm to run wild 


It is particularly inte 

esting to note there- 2 2S 
fore that the out 

put for the first six 

months of this year 

was on a basis of 

well over that ‘figure 


that 

total 
year will be 
000 lbs. 
mean an 


and the prob 
for the 
54,700, 
This will 
increase of 
40% over 1924. More 
important still, the 
production planned 
for will reach 
the startling total of 
74,100,000 lbs.. or 
more than 600% in 
crease over 1920. 


able 






1920 


These statements are 


based on a_ careful 
survey of the field 
made by TEXTILE 
Wortpv and Table 1 
shows in detail the 
output of those com- 


panies which can be 
rated as important 
commercial producers 
This table gives the 
actual production for the first 
months of 1925; the estimated produc 
tion for the last six months; the esti 
mated total for the vear, 
these figures; and comparisons with 
the years 1924 and 1926. 
include a number of firms which have 
not as yet taken their place in the 
commercial ranks. In the 
latter cases, the production was not 
sufficient to make an impression on 
the total while in others information 
was not It is safe to say 


SIX 


based on 


It does not 


most of 


available. 


therefore that the totals given are 
conservative since it is probable that 



















TOTAL DOMESTIC 
RAYON PRODUCTION 


18,000, 000 Lbs: 


1920 = 192 





55,490,000 ls 
26,000,000 les. 





1922 


54,700,000 Lbs, ,., 
As 


‘ 
a. <% 


38, 750,000 lbs, 





1923 1924 


Fig. 1 


some of these firms will achieve com- 
mercial rating either before the end 
of this year or during 1926 and will 
therefore increase the estimated totals. 

These statistics enable the presenta 
tion of Fig. 1 which shows the com- 
parative domestic production during 
recent years as compared with IgI1, 
the year of first commercial output in 
the United States. 


Imports 


As the factor of imports has an 
important bearing on domestic con- 
sumption, Fig. 2 records the importa- 


tions of this fibre during recent years 
for comparison with Fig. 1, which 
shows domestic production for the 
same years. 


World Production 


In order to present a comparative 
picture of the total world rayon 
production, Table 11 shows estimates 
for the various countries made by 
S. A. Salvage, president of The 
Viscose Co. Mr. Salvage compiled 
his estimate for TEXTILE Wor-p for 
the years 1923 and 1924 and presented 
figures for 1922 in a speech before 















the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers 
It must be emphasized of 
that official figures cannot be secu 
the various producing nations 
Estimates made from different sources 
vary so widely that it is thought | 
to select one authority for all 
years, particularly since 
Mr. Salvage’s estimates 


course 


tor 


in the past have checked 
with a_ tairly 
average opinion. 


well 


Fig. 3 shows 
graphically the 10924 
7 world situation 
‘ . 
iy \ On the basis ot 
{ \ \ 
. 2 \ these and other est 
\ 1 : 
oF } mates, Table 111 has 
4 . 
/ of, been compiled, show 
4 ° 
i ing rough figures on 


total world produc 
tion for a period ot 
years. 

The total of 
000,000. Ibs. estimated 
for 1925 is a rough 
average of various 
predictions heard in 
the trade ranging 
from 170,000,000 t 
200,000,000 Ibs. 


185,- 


Individual Plants 
There are given 
below important de- 
tails of the commer- 
cial producers of ray- 
on in this country, 
covering present sta- 
tus and future plans 
Viscose Co.—Pioneer rayon manu 
tacturers of the United States. Start 
ed producing in 1911. Operates 
Viscose process, part of its produ 
tion on wood pulp and part on « 
ton linters. Has plants at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., and Lewistown, Pa., with 
plant of Viscose Corp. of Va., asso 
ciated company, at Roanoke, Va. -\!s 
planning additional plant at Parkers 
burg, W. Va. Has linters pulp | 
at Nitro, W. Va. 
rate of 34,000,000 lbs. annually. 
pletion of new plant and additio: 


+ 


Producing now at 


) 


existing plants will bring total pro- 


pr 
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of Paris, France. Oper- 
ates on the Viscose 
process through patents 
secured by merger 
with French company. 








* Estimated. 








+ Produced over 250,000 Ibs. in 1924 but this figure was not available when 1924 total was compiled. 
t Estimated, as company has no data for first half of year. 


§ Will range from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 in 1926. 
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T duction to 55,000,c00 _ a bipaoron 
] 2 e ys Other MLS th 
t ibs. annually. Officers : Table I. Output of Domestic Rayon Firms Other _firms.—Other 
t S. A. Salvage, presi- First ‘ ioe rayon producing com- 
dent; Charles E. Hen- Total ° 6 months 6 months* Total* Total* panies, which have not 
j drixson, secretary-trea- Company 1924 1925 1925 * 1925 1926 yet reached large scale 
; surer; H. J. Dingle, (Ibs.) (Ibs.) (Ibs. ) "| (Ibs.) (Ibs.) production or about 
ao re . 2 7 € d 5. 4 00 7 . +} lefi it = . fo ng 
‘ ssistant treasurer. Viscose * Sane 28 , 000, 000 1 , 000 , 000 19,000 , 000 36,000, 000 45 000 Q which definite intorma 
| Du Pont Ray C OS eee 4,000,000 3,000,000 4,500,000 7,500,000 13,000,000 tian te- met eentielie te 
ee Rs vr. : - 1,250,000 2,600,000 2,600,000 5,200,000 6, 000,000 ae 
—Organized in 1920 Sos nyo ceovaseae sein 2/000,000 1,250,000 1,750,000 3,000,000 3,500,000 clude: rs 
as the Du Pont Fiber- oS SS ee pe anne ee eer tes 500,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 3,500, 000 Cupra, Inc., Clifton, 
silk Co., resulting from OS eee 500, 000 250,000 250,000 500, 000 ; oot aas N. J. 
a combination of E. I. | Belamose.. "175/000 "5005000. ** 675,000 §1,000, 000 James H. Hooper, 
Du Pont de Nemours ee avi sevens doa ei erecta es 150,000 175,000 325,000 600,000 Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
& Co. with Comptoir ———— NN pane. * epieaente a Md. 
des Textiles. Artiéciels a ce ae Cares 38,750,000 24,925,000 29,775,000 54,700,000 74,100,000 | 


Klis Rayon Corp. of 
America, Boston, Mass. 

Lyons Artificial Silk 
Co., Sellersville, Pa. 

Pacific Cellulose Co., 
Inc., Walnut Creek, Cal. 


lirst plant at Buffalo, N. Addi- American Bemberg Corp.—Organ- Rocky Hill, Conn., near Hartford. Will Rayon Silk Co. of America, Ches- 

tional plant put in operation this ized recently as result of arrangement produce 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 Ibs. in ter, Pa. 

year at Old Hickory, Tenn. Doubl- between J. P. Bemberg, Ltd., of Bar- 1926. Operates under viscose process. It must be emphasized however 
at ing capacity of latter plant at present. men, Germany and the Vereinigte Company represents American and _ that the above list is not entirely com- 


In 1926 will be on a basis of from Glanzstoff-Fabriken, of Elberfeld, Belgian interests. Officers: 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 Ibs. annually. 
Officers: L. A. Yerkes, president; 
B. M. May, treasurer; Maurice Du 


Pont Lee, production manager. 


Theophile prehensive. Such remarkable interest 
has been shown in the rayon industry, 
during the last vear particularly, that 


numerous ventures have been rumored 





Table IL. 


World Rayon Production by Countries 


: or projected, about which only meager 
1922 1923 g 


Country 


- ig me 1924 “- eat : 
paca Tubize Artifici ilk Co e and unofficial information is available 
ure ubi é {rtificial Silk Co. of U.S.A. 23. 500.000 35.400. 000 38. 750.000 ann official information is ava lable. 
tens America.—Organized 1920, as out- England. . 15,340,000 16,500,000 23947. 000 Vhere have been well over 100 firms 
urces growth of Belgian concern. Oper- Germany.... 12,584,000 13,000,000 23 672,000 organized or attempted in this field 
ates under Chardonnet or nitro-cellu- Italy... 6,292,000 10,000, 000 18,480,000 in the United States during the last 
fs “4 ; ; France..... 6,292,000 7,700,000 12,333,200 in \I- a on . 
+] los ‘SS t ors as : 7 syears. Mi hese have talle 
| the lose process, with cotton linters as Belgium. . . 6,292,000 6,000,000 8, 874,800 ee any of these have fallen 
‘e base. Plant at Hopewell, Va. In Switzerland. . . 1.887, 600 3,700,000 1,004,000 by the wayside. Others are still in 
mates 1926 will be on a basis of more than Holland. .... 2,516,800 2 600, 000 3,366,000 existence but have not become import- 
ecke 6,000,000 Ibs. annually. Officers: eine. ae Se est. +o ae ant commercial factors. Still others 
ANE ols 143,800 ot est. a 00 ; ie rere 
Walter L. Coursen, president: Ber- oland... . rf 1540, are regarded as purely stock job 
fa — s a oe ident ; Ber Czechoslovakia. . 629, 200 Not est. 1,293,600 en = ee ae eee one 
trand R. ( larke and Dr. E. Binds- Japan... Not est. 1.199.000 schemes. Mhe statistics in the above 
a chedler, vice-presidents; Gordon A. Hungary 1,887,600 Not est. 616,000 article are based on known factors 
° y . . 1 ’ 
1924 Hardwick. secretary-treasurer; Ro- Spain... a est. aaa a only and as such may be ultra-con- 
land L. Taylor, chairman of board. || Sweden ‘ot est. 10% servative but certainly are not imagi- 
] cog eee ; ‘ : | Russia. . Not est. 88 ,000 . 
— Industrial Fibre Corp. of America. | Other countries 2,100,000 native. 
ae —Organized in 1920, as result of vn ane ny . \ : : 
1 has merger of American Borvisk Co. with Total... . 79,738,000 97,000,000 141,164,400 lanufacture by Cotton Mills 
show “Snia Viscosa,” Italian firm. Oper- Finally, it should be stated that this 
ian als ating under Viscose process with presentation does not take into 
roduc wood pulp as base, through Italian Germany. Plant under construction (Guerin, president; E. L. Milliken, account a tendency which is still in- 
iod of patents. Italian interests in company located in Johnson City and Eliza- treasurer. definite but on which much rumor is 
acquired recently by Americans and bethton, Tenn. Will manufacture Acme Artificial Silk Co—Organ- available. This involves the manu- 
18<.- new company, Industrial Rayon Corp., under  cupro-ammonium process. ized 1920. Plant at Cleveland, O. facture of rayon by cotton mills them- 


organized as holding company for 


imated Operation will start about June, 1926, Expects to produce 600,000 Ibs. next selves. The writer is informed that 
vcnaah these interests. Plant at Cleveland, on basis of approximately 2,500,000 year. Officers: P. S. Green, presi- three New England mills have con- 
rarious Ohio. In 1926 will be on a basis of Ibs. annually; further expansion ex- dent; C. P. Green, treasurer and gen- tracted for such installations but that 


ard in 3,500,000 Ibs. annually; fur- 



























anging ther expansion planned for 
ans i future. Walter W. Birge, | 
president. ony fi 

American Cellulose & Chem- RAYON IM PORTS INTO U. S ° \ | 
lants ical Mfg. Co., Ltd.—Started 

given operation this year at plant at 

nt de- Amceelle, Md., near Cumber- 
ymmer- land, under  cellulose-acetate 5 

of ray- process. Product marketed as § ; ; § : § 
ountry, “Celanese.” Outgrowth of Lo § 3 n & 
nt sta- British company, which manu- 3 g © g N S 
. plans factures Celanese in Great Md = ~ & e 
manu sritain. In 1926 will be on a ¥ & x N S 
. Start basis of approximately 3,500,- “Ne NS ww ny “Ne S 
ates ot 000 Tbs. annually. Officers: 

produ Camille Dreyfus, president; E. 

on cot KE. Boreham, vice-president ; 

Mare I> I ee Cadien, secretary. 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
q., with The Lustron Co., Inc.—Has 2 
2.. been operating for some years , ran 

la. Als with plant at South Boston, Mass. pected. Officers: Dr. Arthur Moth- ( 
Parker under  cellulose-acetate _ process. wurf, president ; Jacob Strauss, Ist .\=2 SS 
lp plant Product is marketed as “Lustron.” vice-president, secretary and trea- l 1a ee — 
, NOW Output ranges from 300,000 to 500,-  surer; Myron Falk, 2nd _ vice-presi- ae srr re a 
y, Com- 000 Ibs. annually. Officers: Eliot dent. _ 2 - = ih 
Jition to F.rley, president; H. S. Mork, vice- Belamose Corp—Commercial pro- | ~ _= en 
tal pro president; Royal Little, treasurer. duction started this year at plant at Ss 
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innouncement at this time 1s prema- 
Probably this situation does not 
affect the above totals to any appre- 
might well be 
to be reckoned with in the 
Previously, such a develop- 


ture. 


ciable degree but it 
a factor 
future 

ment has been dismissed as unecon- 
omic. Theory however would have to 
give way betore tact. It is possible 


that mechanical standardization in 


TEXTILE 


rayon manufacture, plus the advant- 
age a mill consumer possesses in not 
having to package its product in sale- 
able form, may enable the successful 
At any 


rate, this situation is an exceedingly 


operation of such small units. 


interesting—and possibly the most 
far-reaching—phase of the story of 


rayon, 


Bird’s Kye View of Rayon Industry 


various articles 


YN HOUGH the 

in this supplement cover com- 
prehensively the production and util 
ization of rayon the following concise 
presentation of outstanding facts has 
been prepared in order to give the 


1 


reader a bird’s eye view of the in 


dustry as a whole. 

What It Is 
artificial silk, is a lus 
continuous thread 


Ravon, or 
trous, formed by 
dissolving cellulose, either as cotton 
linters or wood pulp, in a suitable sol- 
fluid 


solidifying the 


vent; passing this through a 


spinning machine; 
product in a fixing bath; combining 
and twisting the resulting filaments in 
to a thread, purifying and bleaching 
this thread, and finally transferring it 
into the type of package in which it 


is to be sold or used. 


Processes of Manufacture 


There are four major processes of 
manufacturing rayon and these fall 
into two distinct groups: 

\. Regenerated Cellulose 
manufactured by the 


Rayon 
processes in- 
cluded in this group is chemically the 
same as the raw material from which 
That is, the cellulose is 
dissolved and then “regenerated” in 
textile yarn. This 
includes the following pro 


it is made. 


the form of a 
group 
C&SSses ; 
Involves 


1. Viscose Process: 


1e dissolving ot either wood pulp 


or cotton linters in caustic soda 
and carbon bisulphide to form 
cellulose xanthate; and regenera- 
tion of the cellulose after spin- 

neutralization of the 
soda and chemical re- 
moval of the sulphur, First Vis- 
patent taken out in 


ning by 
caustic 


Great 


cose 


WORLD 


lose by denitration of the thread. 
Represents the original process 
discovered by Count Hilaire de 
Chardonnet and patented by him 
in 1884. 

3. Cupro-Ammonium Process: 
Involves the dissolving of cellu- 
lose, usually in form of cotton 
linters but sometimes wood pulp, 
in an ammoniacal solution of 
copper; spinning of this fluid; 
regeneration of the original cellu- 
lose by neutralizing the ammonia 
and chemically removing the 
copper. Originally patented by 
Bronnert in 1900. This process 
has been developed most ex- 
tensively in Germany. 


B. Cellulose Acetate: Rayon manu- 
factured by this process is not 
chemically the same as the original 
raw material but is a compound of 





Table IIL. 


* Estimated. 





Britain by Cross and Bevan in 
1892. This now ° the 
basis of the layer proportion of 
the world’s output of rayon. 

2. Nitro-Cellulose 


process 


Process 


Involves the nitration of cellu 
lose, in the form of cotton 
linters, by a mixture of nitric 


and sulphuric acids; dissolving of 
this nitro-cellulose in a mixture 
of alcohol and ether; the spin- 
ning of this. solution into a 
thread; and the subsequent re- 
generation of the original cellu- 


World Rayon Production by Years 


Lbs. 


26,000,000 
35,000, 000 
40,000 ,000 
50,000, 000 
65,000, 000 
79,738,000 
97,000,000 
141,164,000 
*185 000,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


the cellulose with acetic acid groups. 
involves the treatment of 
bleached cotton linters with acetic 
anhydride; the dissolving of the re- 
sulting cellulose acetate in acetone; 
the spinning of this solution and co- 
agulation of the resulting filaments 
by a current of warm air; and the 
transfer of this cellulose acetate, now 
in the form of a thread, to the type 
of package desired. It will be noted 
that no purification is required after 


Process 


the spinning. This process was dis- 


covered at an early date but not de- 


WORLD RAYON PRODUCTION 
BY COUNTRIES 1924 


(76, 000 Lbs 
184,800 Lbs 





6/6, 000 Lbs 


4,196,000 Lbs, 


4293, 000 Lbs. 
2,640,000 Lbs. 


4,540,000 Los. 


Czechoslovakia 


5,566,000 lbs 
4,004,000 lbs. 
5,874 800 LDS: 
12,533, 200 Lbs. 
18,480,000 Lbs. 
ae 672000 lbs 


Switzerland 
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veloped until 1g01 by Cross & Bevan; 


and in fact has only recently been 
brought into extensive commercial 
use. 


Raw Material 

It will be noted from the above 
that both cotton linters and 
pulp (mostly spruce) are used as 
base. Formerly cotton linters were 
employed exclusively in the nitro 
cellulose, cupro—ammonium and ace 
tate processes while wood pulp wa 
the only raw material used in th: 
process. Recently howeve: 
there has been an alternative use o 
cotton linters in the latter process 
and wood pulp has been used to 
slight extent in cupro—ammoniu 
manufacture. Thus far the nitro 
cellulose and acetate processes hav: 
employed nothing but cotton linters 


wood 


Visc¢ se 


The relative advantage of cotto 
or wood as a raw material is a moot 
question. Some technicians claii 
that the former material gives 
rayon of greater tensile strength but 
others state that, given the same pro 
cess, rayon made from linters is nm 
stronger than that made from wood 
pulp. It is agreed however that the 
former material results in a 
what softer product, more nearly re 
sembling real silk. One company, in 
shifting part of its production to 
that an 


some 


linters, claimed important 
advantage was greater uniformity in 
the raw material, since it produced 
its own linters pulp and could con 
trol its characteristics. It is stated 
however that marked improvement 
has been made recently in the manu 
facture of wood pulp for the rayon 
industry and that pulp makers are 
product 


to determine the 


testing their systematically 
viscosity of the 
solution that can be made from it 
Just now, it is possible to hear one 
authority claim that cotton is destined 
to be the universal raw material in 


the industry—and another make the 


SOD 5 759 000 tes 
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SLOOSD 25,947 000: 
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same statement 
tor wood. This 
would indicate 


that further re- 
earch investiga- 
ion is necessary. 


Essentials of 
Manufacture 


In view of 
he widespread 
nterest mani- 
iested in rayon 
today, it is perti- 
nent to set down 
the outstanding 
requirements for 
its successful 
production on a 
commercial 
scale: 


x 
S 
& 
& 
‘ 
: 
S 
§ 


I. Technical 
Skill: This is 
paramount. 
Rayon manufac- 
ture involves 
chemistry and 
physics; conse- 
quently chemists 
and _ engineers 
with adequate 
experience are 


essential as a 
nucleus. In addition, 
be trained carefully 


workers must 
and supervised 


vigilantly. As the industry grows 
there will naturally be. an ever-in- 
creasing supply of personnel, both 


In fact to- 
day the “secrets” of manufacture are 


executive and operative. 


far less the possession of a sacred 
few than they were five years ago 
but there is still a long ways to go 
before reliable technical assistance is 
easily available. 
2. Capital: 
research investment is necessary be- 


Expensive plant and 


fore Yayon can be produced com- 
mercially; consequently ample work- 
ing Capital is essential to carry a 
company through the experimental 
Experts have estimated that 


minimum efficient unit for produc- 


stages. 


tion of rayon for sale is one with a 
capacity of 6,000 to 7,000 lbs. per day 

and that a capital of $3,500,000 is 
Naturally 
company planning to consume its 


advisable for such a unit. 


own product can afford to operate 
a less extensive plant with a corres- 
ponding decrease in plant investment. 
lhe writer was told by a student 
that a cotton mill 
could produce rayon efficiently on a 
basis of 800 Ibs. per day, with an 

estment of $1,000,000. Whether 
tendency materializes is a 


of this situation 


such a 


estion of the future 





and depends 
m a rather complicated combina- 
1 of factors. 
Equipment: For 
manufacture of 


many years 


rayon was par- 
ilarly difficult because it involved 
building of most of the equip- 
it to Recently 
re has been a marked tendency 


ard standardization and it is pos- 


specifications. 
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Fig. 4 


sible that this one factor has more 
bearing on the future development of 
the industry than any other. 

4. Location: <A rayon plant should 
be situated near an ample supply of 
pure water; adjacent to a plentiful 


and intelligent labor supply ; and pro- 


vided with suitable transportation 
facilities. Climate is not of para- 
mount importance as artificial air 


conditioning is always employed. In 
these particulars, it is not essentially 
different from textile manufacture in 
general. 


Summing up, it may be stated that 


continued extension of rayon manu- 


Advantages of Rayon 
The qualities which have advanced 
rayon to a permanent place in the 
ranks of textile fibres are, primarily, 
its luster, its cheapness, its durability 
as now manufactured, 
rative 


and its deco- 


possibilities in combination 
with other fibres. 
Price Situation 

Of these factors, none is more im- 
portant than that of price. Controlled 
by man and not by nature. the supply 
of this fibre can be adjusted to con- 
ditions of demand; consequently it 
possesses price stability impossible in 


Table IV—Consumption of Rayon by Industries 


Per cent 


Used in 1912 1913 1914 1915 


Hosiery..... — 40 47 65 

ces 5 3 5 
Pes. s . 12 5 
Petia sess. 2 Ww 18 
Underwear... 
Braids g 
Upholstery goods 
Plush... 
Wool... 


Miscellaneous... 


— 
woe 


NNwNuUnh & 
m NWN le 


Aw 


facture and use means progressive 
modification of the fundamental re- 
quirements for its promotion. As 
technical advice, supply of ordinary 
labor, and equipment become more 
easily available, the industry will be- 
come less exclusive and, consequently, 
more highly competitive. This has 
proved true in dye manufacture and 
other industries—and is an obvious 
fact. However, the writer is firmly 
convinced that, as it stands today, the 
rayon industry is not one to be en- 
tered casually or without painstaking 
preliminary investigation, 


1916 
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11 
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1917 1918 1919 
45 10 28 25 23 24 
15 17 17 2 29 26 
15 18 18 13 12 
13 13 13 10 
. 1 1 


1920 1921 
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cotton, wool or. silk. Any textile 
manufacturer knows the value of such 
a characteristic. It has placed beauti- 
ful novelties within the reach of the 
average pocketbook. Its continued 
expansion depends largely upon the 
maintenance of this 
uniformity. 

That 


goes 


cheapness and 


maintenance is 
saying. 


such 
without 
competition ; large 
scale production; efficiencies resulting 
from chemical and 
fection—all these 
lower rather than higher prices for 


likely 
Increasing 
advantages. of 


mechanical 


tactors 


per- 
presage 


MUON 1 


the broad future. 


Te a eed See Fig 4. 
eee 
f—----f—. | Where | ; 
a rere It Goes 
ae = Che most com 
AN plete tabulation 
Recent — Bt Ane app eeteen 
PS ment of the do 
er ee mestic ravon out 
RGSS CRAY ; , 
p———— put to the vari 
BS taNhed ous consuming 
a | industries is that 
: compiled by the 
Be s 
acon Viscose Co, 
shown in Table 
lV. 
Authort 
ties agree that 
the percentage 


used in cotton 
and wool goods 
weaving is des 

tined to expand 


materially, 


very 


Domestic 


(Quality 
1923 924 It is not nec 
essary tor one 
to be a_ blind 
nationalist to 


concede the su 


perior quality of 


domestic rayon, as compared with 


that produced in other countries 
Both dealers and consumers testify 
to this fact and it has the furthe 


endorsement of such an 
body as the U. S. Tariff Commission, 


in its report on artificial silk. 


impartial 


Technical Developments 

Outstanding technical develop 
ments in rayon manufacture and use 
have been the development of the 
finer filaments in all the processes, 
with corresponding reduction of the 
artificial and 
softness of its beauty; perfection in 


sheen increase in the 
the dyeing art, involving particularly 
the development of special dyes for 
certain types of rayon; utilization ot 
the finer sizes by consumers; and the 
use of spun rayon, and yarns blended 
rayon and 
latter development is one which can 


from other fibres. Che 
be predicted safely as destined to ex 
pand and become increasingly more 


important. 


The Future 
The writer would be rash to at 
tempt a prediction as to future pos- 
sibilities of rayon. Five years ago, 
the industry would have been amused 
at the idea of 150,000,000 lIbs., being 
consumed annually. And yet, in that 
period, this goal 
reached and passed. 

What of tomorrow? No 
knows. It is impossible to 
lbs., 500,000,000 Ibs. or 
figure as a limit. Style 
changes will affect the situation from 
time to time, of course, but over the 
broad future there appears no reason 
why the use of rayon should not ex- 
pand continually. Today its output 


short has been 

one 
place 
200,000,000 


any other 


is about 11%4% that of cotton and 
31%4 to 4% that of wool. These per- 
centages are bound to increase. Who 


can say how much? 











Lines of Progress in the Development of Rayon 


Rayon Has Finally Acquired a Self-Estal.l'shed Position—Features of Rayon That Have Been Modified to Meet 
Requirements of Progress for a More Refined Fibre—Advent of Finer Filaments—Possibilities of 
Rayon Crepe—Certain Dyeing Problems 


By Dr. J. Merritt Matthews 


HEN we consider over what 

a brief space of time rayon 

has been utilized commer- 

cially as a textile fiber, we 
must, perforce, be truly amazed at the 
commanding position it has acquired. 
Though it has been quite a number 
of years since Count Hilaire de Char- 
donnet first showed the world that it 
was possible to manufacture a silk- 
like fibre from a cellulose solution, it 
was really not until the perfection of 
the viscose method of spinning such a 
fibre that the great vogue of artificial 
silk, called came into 
being. It is not possible for us to 
this time whether it was the 
development of the viscose silk that 
brought this great this 
business about; it may have been sim- 
artificial 
based even on the nitro- 


now rayon, 
Say at 
growth of 


ply a coincidence, and the 


silk business, 


cellulose silk of Chardonnet alone, 
might have reached the present 
heights unaided by any other pro 
cesses ot manutacture 

Be this as it may, the ravon indus- 
try it the present time has certainly 
gone far ahead of anything that wa 


ever conceived for it by the discoverer 
of this interesting product. Its great 
progress has really been inspired by 
the persistent and never satisfied de 
mand of women for a lustrous and 
brilliant textile material. 
natural silk alone 
not equal to the demand that was 
being put upon it; and moreover, the 
cost of the natural militated 
against its universal employment, to 
say nothing of its restricted produc- 
tion. Nor did it seem possible to alle- 
viate either of these two limitations, 
for throughout the world the cost of 
labor was continually rising with no 
vision of any future diminution, es- 
pecially in the kind of labor that 
brought the raw silk of the Orient 
and Europe to our doors. Owing to 
these circumstances there was 


It was soon 


realized that was 


fibre 


great 
pressure placed on inventive genius to 
produce a textile fibre that would be 
as acceptable as silk, but at a far 
lower cost and with the possibilities 
of an unlimited supply. 


Early Troubles 


Of course, in the early days of its 
appearance rayon was subjected to 
many rebuffs, and was held up to more 
or less scorn and contumely, and when 
we consider the rather imperfect na- 
ture of the product at that time it is a 
wonder that it made out as well as it 
did. In the first place, it had to 
weather the wrath of the silk industry 
as a new-comer, an alien, and an un- 
desirable alien at that; it was regarded 
as an interloper that was sure to de- 
grade the dignity of a long established 
textile aristocracy. It also had to sur- 
vive the suspicions and unfriendliness 


(46) 


of consumers who were inclined to 
regard it as a shoddy substitute, an 
adulteration, foisted upon them by an 
unprincipled trade. The very name, 
which it either adopted voluntarily or 
had forced upon it unawares in the 
early days, “artificial” silk, gave it a 
sort of stigma which it has been a 
long time in outliving. It was a kind 
of an orphan fibre that had no natural 
parents and had to be adopted as a 
sort of foster child by the silk in- 
dustry. This was perhaps inevitable 
and unavoidable owing to the circum- 
stances, for it was only through the 
silk industry that it could get a com- 
mercial entrance into the world. 


But rayon has now grown to be a 
hig child; it may even be said to have 
reached its maturity 
rapidly that it now 
girth and height 
ent, silk, itself. 


illegitimate parents 


It has grown so 
bulks larger in 
than its foster par 
Though born of such 
as chemistry and 
engineering and cast upon the world 
without a suitable baptismal name, it 
has now won for itself at least a title 
Christian or 
Hebrew we do not know; 


or cognomen, whether 
but anyway 
it is a distinctive name by which we 
may call it, though unfortunately it 
has neither pride of ancestry nor hope 
of offspring. But the name of this 
product is not an essential feature to 
its existence; it would be bound to 
win out on its own merits if it had 
no name at all. The main thing is 
this, that the rayon industry has be- 
come established on its own basis, like 
the celluloid industry or that of arti- 
ficial leather—and, by the way, the 
latter one is also a product that lacks 
a distinctive generic name, for owing 
to a similar illegitimate origin it was 
born before it had acquired a name or 
a pedigree, and had to be foisted onto 
the leather family for fear that people 
would never know who or what it was. 


Now Rich in Own Rights 


But rayon has now acquired the 
status of a successful, though self- 
made, man. It is rich in its own 
rights, and it jas earned every cent 
it possesses. It has commanded the 
respect of its fellow beings among the 
textile trade, chiefly by reason of its 
very success, but to some extent also 
by reason of its unquestioned qualifi- 
cations. For had silk itself never 
been in existence or known of, rayon 
would have acquired a position and a 
dignity of its own, and would have 
created a department of textiles dis- 
tinctive and characteristic to its 
special properties and possibilities. To 
some extent it was fortunate that it 
had a long established industry to 
adopt it in its infancy, so as to give 


stability and strength to its first at- 


tempts at growth and progress, for it 
was really some time before this syn- 
thetic child acquired the ability to 
walk alone. The silk industry really 
breathed into it the breath of life that 
made it a living and sentient thing, so 
even at the present time, rayon still 
considers a sort of family tie as exist- 
ing between itself and silk, and per- 
haps it always will. 


Having reached a mature, though 
by no means a complete growth, it is 
time for rayon to establish a house- 
hold of its own and cease to be a more 
or less undesirable step-child of the 
silk industry. This condition is fast 
coming about through the enormously 
increased production of the rayon 
fibre as well as through the many 
fields into which its use is penetrating. 
It will not be many years before the 
rayon industry, perhaps, will have far 
outstripped the silk industry, not only 
in the quantity of its product—for 
this has already come about 
its product. 
bound to come about through various 


but also 
in the value of This is 
improvements in the quality and prop- 
erties of the fibre, for it is not to be 
considered by any means that rayon 
has reached a fixed type that cannot 
be altered or bettered. Demands for 
a fibre of certain specified qualities 
will in time always bring about a 
modification to meet such a demand; 
the possibilities of rayon manufacture 
have by no means been exhausted, and 
we are even now seeing a considerable 
change in the type and character of 
the fibre as compared with the former 
qualities of this material. 


Too “Blatant” at First 


When rayon first became a fixed 
commodity on the market and was em- 
ploved in the manufacture of various 
kinds of fabrics, it was naturally used 
as silk or as a companion with silk. 
Its chief feature was its high luster 
and the continuity of its structure as a 
thread, thus resembling very much 
natural thrown silk. But it was soon 
realized that its luster was a little too 
much; it glared at you too strongly 
and gave the fabric into which it 
entered a glassy, metallic sheen. It 
was a little too obstreperous in its 
looks, too precocious in announcing its 
presence in a rather blatant manner. 
It somewhat overdid its part in imi- 
tating silk so that the imitation was 
too obviously seen; it seemed as if it 
had determined to equal silk in its lus- 
ter and in doing so had overreached 
the mark. In other words, the pres- 
ence of rayon in a fabric in any large 
amount fixed it in a certain “class,” 
much in the same manner as a little 
touch of almost indescribable and 


hardly obvious overdressing in 


woman “places” her as a demi-mond 


Another feature of rayon that w: 
also rather blatant in announcing it 
self was its hardness, its stiffness, it 
wiriness, its lack of plasticity in draj 
ing and forming, its liability to mar 
in creases and folds; it did not have 
the same kindly nature as silk, bu 
was more obstinate in adapting itseli 
to the requirements of dress fabric 
In knit fabrics, such as_ hosiery, 
sweaters and the like, this feature was 
not so much of a drawback, whi 
probably accounts for the great vog 
that rayon rapidly acquired in the 
knit industrv. Here it wa 
usually spliced with either real sil 
or with mercerized cotton and tl} 
mixed fabric had a quality that w 
It was 
also here that the trade learned th 
rayon possessed very good resistance 


LOC ds 


very satisfying and pleasing. 


to wear and its fabrics passed throu 

a term of life that was amply suf 
cient for all practical purposes; 
fact the fibre itself usually outlived 
other features of the fabric, the | 
of which made it unsuitable for fur 
ther wear. 


Another feature that marked rayon 
out and somewhat limited its scope 
and utility, was the comparativel) 
coarse thread in which it was manu 
factured. This was due, in the fir 
place, to the comparatively coarse fil- 
aments employed as the basis of the 
finished thread—we say comparativel 
coarse, for though exceedingly fin 
as viewed with eye, they were much 
coarser than the corresponding fila- 
ments of real silk. There was such 


+ 


a 


a great demand, however, for this 
rayon fibre in counts of 120 denier 


and larger, that at first there was 
little effort made by the manufac- 
turers to prepare a finer thread and 
filament. With the growth of the in- 
dustry, however, production sort of 
caught up on the requirements of 
the coarser sizes and then attention 
was directed to the making of finer 
counts. This had to be done by pre 
paring to start with a finer struc 
tural filament, for it must be borne 
in mind that the rayon thread as we 
see it is not a single homogeneous 
thread, but is made up of a number 
of much finer filaments, much in the 
same manner as silk threads. These 
fine filaments usually number 12, 16 or 
18, or more depending on the coarse- 
ness of the finished thread. 

This size of the primitive filament 
really lay at the root of all the ob- 
jections to the fibre that have so tar 
been that is to 
glaring luster, the wiriness and the 
coarseness of the thread. 


discussed ; say, the 
By reduc- 
ing the size of these structural fila- 
ments it was realized that a resulting 
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thread could be obtained that would 
be softer in both its finish and its 
feel, which would more resemble the 
desirable qualities of real silk in its 
potentialities as a builder of fabrics, 
and which could furthermore be made 
up in much smaller sizes. For in the 
latter feature it was not possible to 
simply reduce the size of the thread 
by employing less of the structural 
filaments; this was permissible up to 
a certain point, but beyond this it was 
found that reduction in the number 
of the composing filaments bred dis- 
aster; the thread became relatively 
stiffer, there was lack of uniformity, 
there were too many thick and thin 
places, and numerous other troubles 
arose. But by making the funda- 
mental filament finer it was possible 
to still employ the requisite number 
of these and yet manufacture much 
finer yarns. 


Result of Fine Filaments 


It is easy even for the untechnical 
man to understand that by the use 
of finer filaments in the thread a 
more subdued luster would be ob- 
tained. The luster is due, of course, 
to the unbroken reflection of light 
trom the surface, and if the large 
rayon thread were simply one con- 
tinuous large filament it would be 
practically like a glass rod, for the 
surface of this fibre is-very smooth 
and possesses a high power of re- 
flection; its luster would therefore 
would be very glassy, even more so 
than it is now with a thread com- 
posed of a number of filaments. But 
by increasing the number of filaments 
and at the same time decreasing their 
diameter, a thread of the same size 
can be turned out which presents a 
surface that is more broken up by 
the smaller surfaces of the constitu- 
ent filaments. These smaller filaments 
could be produced either by employing 
smaller orifices in the spinning of the 
fibre or by drawing out the freshly 
spun fibre while it was still in a 
plastic condition and before it had 
finally hardened or set into its finished 
state. Reduction in the size of the 
orifices presented some difficulties; it 
was less possible to maintain orifices 
all of the same diameter; the smaller 
the orifices the more easily they be- 
came clogged and gave rise to im- 
perfect and broken filaments; also a 
greater pressure was necessary to 
iorce the viscous solution of cellulose 
through the openings ; a change in the 
thickness or viscosity of the solution 
had to be made; the production of 
the machines was seriously cut down; 
and so on through a long list of 
manufacturing troubles. 


The other way out was to draw 
out the spun filament to a greater 
length and thus reduce its diameter, 
much in the same manner that roving 
s drawn out in the spinning of cot- 
ton yarns, the coarse yarn getting 
finer and finer until it reaches . its 
apportioned size. A process of this 
sort, of course, necessitated many 
langes in the technique as practised 
in the older method of direct spinning 
‘rom orifices and it presented many 
engineering difficulties, which seem, 
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however, to have been more or less 
overcome. It is now possible to pro- 
duce the filaments of rayon fibre as 
fine or even finer than the filaments 
of real silk itself, and this has not 
only made it possible to put on the 
market very fine yarns, but it has 
also given to the yarn a more satis- 
factory silky luster free from the ob- 
jectionable glare that formerly 
marked rayon as a rather garish fibre. 

The use of an increased number 
of finer filaments has also made the 
resulting yarn softer and more pli- 
able; there is less internal resistance 
to the deformation of the fibre, con- 
sequently the fibre as a whole be- 
comes more plastic, and fabrics made 
from it drape better and do not crease 
and mark up as readily. Then again, 
by the introduction of much finer 
threads the field of rayon in fabric 
construction is greatly extended; it 
no longer finds itself limited to the 
heavier and coarser fabrics in which 
it first had its vogue. Even in the 
field of knit goods this is of great 
benefit, for the finer grades of hosiery 


the rayon industry. 


and underwear fabrics can now adopt 
rayon into their family. 

Another advance in the improve 
ment of rayon is an attempt to les 


sen its garishness and to extend 
its suitability for fabric construction 
has been a study of the possibilities 
of chemical treatment. If we bear 
in mind that rayon is really a cel- 
lulose fibre we can at once appreci- 
ate its close relationship to cotton, and 
it is therefore natural to look for 
at least some similarity in their chem- 
ical reactions. The chief chemical 
treatment to which cotton has been 
found susceptible is the action of 
strong solutions of caustic soda giv- 
ing rise to that well-known alteration 
product of cotton called mercerized 
cotton. It has recently been found 
possible to pass rayon through a mer- 
cerizing process very similar in tech 
nique to that of cotton. While it is 
well-known that rayon is much in- 
jured by treatment with dilute solu- 
tions of caustic soda, especially if 
these solutions are at all elevated in 
temperature, it has been found that 
such deterioration in strength and 
structural integrity can be avoided by 
the use of a rather concentrated solu- 
tion of the alkali and by employing 
low temperature. 


Rayon Crepe Possibilities 

The effect of this mercerizing ac- 
tion on rayon, however, is somewhat 
different from that on cotton. While 
in the latter case the fibre is dis- 
tended and given a higher luster if 
the reaction is carried out under ten- 
sion, the effect of simply mercerizing 
rayon without tension is to reduce 


The accompanying article by Dr. J. Merritt Matthews touches 
on some of the high lights of the present development stage of 
One of the most interesting points brought 
out by: this well-known authority is the progress being made 
in developing finer filaments of rayon. 
one of the most fertile fields for future research and it may be 
confidently predicted that progress in this direction will mean 
much to the further expansion of the use of this fibre. 


the high luster of the original fibre 
and to give it a rather crinkly char- 
acter. We can at once see what pos- 
sibilities are opened by this effect. 
One of the great limitations of rayon 
heretofore has been the impossibility 
of employing it in the manufacture 
of crepe fabrics, for it was not pos- 
sible to give the thread the high de- 
gree of twist that was given the cor- 
responding silk thread for the making 
of these special weaves, and it was 
this high degree of twist that pro- 
duced that peculiar quality of “crepi- 
ness” in this particular fabric, a qual- 
ity that has proved itself to be in 
great demand in satisfying the fash- 
ionable requirements of the highest 
class of apparel fabrics. 

This alkali treatment has to be car- 
ried out with a certain rigid technique 
in order to produce the results aimed 
at, and even as yet the process is in 
a rather primitive stage of develop- 
ment. But the potentialities contained 
in it are tremendously important for 
the rayon industry, and no doubt but 
open up the way for 


many other 






This is undoubtedly 


forms of chemical treatment that will 
be found capable of giving this intet 
esting fibre a much wider sphere of 
usefulness. The use of formaldehyde 
and a certain method of drying ate 
rather high temperatures’ it is also 
claimed is capable of modifying the 
rayon fibre in such a manner that its 
resistance to disintegration when wet 
is much increased. Studies made on 
the hygroscopic nature of rayon or 
the relations of the absorbed moisture 
to the chemical and physical constitu- 
tion of the fibre, indicate that there 
is much field here for intensive re- 
search and that there are great possi 
bilities in this direction towards im- 
provements and modifications in the 
fiber. 
Acetate Cellulose Dyeing 


The great outstanding feature, 
however, in the field of rayon devel- 
opment during the last few years has 
been the perfection of the cellulose 
acetate form of this fibre to a point 
where it has considerable 
commercial The acetate 
rayon, which has received the trade 
names of “Celanese” and “Lustron,” 
has had a hard path to travel in com- 
parison with its more favored broth- 
ers, for not only has it had to over- 
come the enormous manufacturing, 
chemical and engineering difficulties 
in its development, but after these had 
been pretty well solved it was found 
that the new member was far differ- 
ent from the rest of the family. It 
could not be dyed in the same man- 
ner. This proved at first an almost 
insurmountable obstacle, but those 
who had set their hands to the plow 


become a 
success. 
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in this enterprise refused to turn 
back. They persisted in their delu- 


sion until they made it an accepted 
fact, for they finally contrived by 
various means to originate a series 
of dye products that are amply able 
to take care of the ordinary dyeing 
requirements of this very 
fibre. 


perverse 


Many methods had been investi- 
gated in the hope of finding some 
way out, and several of the dyestuff 
manufacturing firms brought out spe- 
cially selected dye products that could 
be more or less used with success on the 
acetate rayon; but they all had their 
limitations, and one of the chief of 
these was that very special methods 
of application had to be employed that 
so set the fibre in a class by itself as 
far as the dyer was concerned that the 
latter was little inclined to bother 
himself with it. The use of a rather 
new principle in dyeing, however, was 
finally struck on. It was found that 
by taking certain dyes and forming a 
sort of color lake with them in com 
bination with sulphonated fatty acids 
somewhat 
a product 


turkey-red_ oil, 
obtained — that 
colloidal 


suspension or a kind of semi-solution 


similar to 
could be 
emulsified or went into a 
in water, and this suspension could 


dvyebath for t 


be employed as a ie 


acetate rayon, as the fibre abstracted 
therefrom the color-lake which then 
became fixed within the substance ot 
the rayon in a very permanent form 
The list of dye products adapted to 
this process is no doubt capable ot 
being considerably extended and there 
is little fear but that practically all 
the dyeing requirements of this kind 
of fibre may be properly met in this 
manner. 


Cross-Dyeing 


There is one feature of 
connection with its relation to cotton 
that it mention 
here in view of the past remarks on 
the dyeing problems. Many apparel 
fabrics are today made of silk with 
the addition of cotton or linen trim 
mings, or these two fibres are so em- 
ployed in conjunction with one an- 
other in the make up of the fabric 
that various pattern effects are obtain- 
able in dyeing by reason of the silk 
taking the color while the cotton part 
is left undyed. In using the more 
ordinary types of rayon in connection 
with cotton in the preparation of 
a similar class of fabrics this pat- 
tern effect through dyeing is not pos- 
sible, as both the rayon and the cotton 
are dyed together. By the use of 
acetate rayon, however, it is possible 
to dye either the cotton, on the one 
hand or the rayon fibre, on the other 
hand, by the selection of the proper 
dyes, and hence any character of 
pattern effect may be obtained that 
is desired. We are still waiting for 
a method of dyeing or a series of 
dyestuffs that will dye ordinary rayon 
and leave cotton undyed or the re- 
verse of this, but though consider- 
able investigation and research has 
been made in this direction, no de- 
cisive results have as yet been ob- 
tained. 


rayon If 


seems advisable to 












Mechanical Development in Rayon Manufacture 


Description, with Illustrations, of Equipment Now Made to Produce Under the Viscose Process—Spool-Spinning 
Method Explained—Washing of Spools of Rayon on a Rotary Vacuum Washer— 
Fine Filament Rayon an Important Development 


By W. O. Mitscherling 
Vice-President, The Max Ams Chemical Engineering Corp., Bridgeport 


\YON is a product of cellu- 
lose; cellulose is a vegetable 
cell wall—a structure to pro- 
tect the jefly-like substance, 
the protoplasm, and to function to 
provide rigidity and support to the 
living plant cellulose 
belongs to the group known as carbo- 
hvdrates. 


Chemically, 


\nalysis of rayon shows 
that some of the cellulose is decom- 
posed, since the alpha content of 
rayon is rarely higher than 80% 
82% and about 8%-10% is degraded 
cellulose, the rest is water. 


The industry distinguishes two 
types of rayon: Rayon as cellulose or 
its hydrated form and manufactured 
by the viscose, copper ammonia and 
nitrated cellulose processes; and ray- 
on as a 


derivative of cellulose 


ol cellulose acetate, known as 


“Celanese” and “Lustron.” 


\s raw material, cotton cellulose or 
wood pulp can be used for all proces 
ses. For the viscose process, however, 
it is customary to adopt wood pulp 
and also in some cases tor the copper 
ammonia process. In the cellulose 
nitrate and acetate processes usually, 
but not necessarily, cotton linters are 
used. Lately, a few viscose plants 
manufacture rayon out of linters. 
Whether or not this is more advant 
ageous for the viscose process remains 
to be seen. It must be remembered 
that wood pulp manufactured today 
is of such uniform and excellent 
quality that it would hardly pay to 
adopt more expensive raw material 
unless the quality of the subsequent 
rayon justifies it. 


lo prepare the linters for the 
viscose process, they must be thor 
oughly purified and converted into 
otherwise the handling and 
processing is rather expensive. Natur 
ally, linters can be dipped in caustic 


sheets : 


soda in bulk and the excess caustic 
soda liquid pressed out, but the 
pressed cakes of soda cellulose will 
never be uniform and the subsequent 
ageing (depolymerization 
of the soda 


process ) 
cellulose will suffer 


materially, 


Multi-Filament Rayon 


Many novelties of 
to the public; 


rayon come 
particularly the multi 
filature silks which are varns com 
bined of very fine filaments nearly as 
fine as the genuine animal silk, 
counting or consisting of from 0.5 to 
1.5 denier per filature. Our aim is 
to approach nearer and nearer to the 
genuine silk in its appearance. 


In order to produce very fine fila- 
ments, the process must be very care 
fully controlled since the filaments 
are very delicate and are apt to break 
during the manufacturing process 
Many improvements to process this 


(48) 


type of rayon must be made. The 
centrifugal or pot process does not 
lend itself to low deniers, and it is 
safe to say that a good quality of 
rayon, below 150 denier, must be 
made on parallel bobbin system spin- 
ning machines, which have _ perfect 
cross winding devices. When multi- 
filament rayon is produced, it is im- 
perative that the present washing sys- 
tem be improved, Descriptions of 
the new types of bobbin washing ma- 
chines will be given later. 


Multi-filature silk rather fuzzes on 
the textile machines, that is, on ma- 
chines which are usually used for 
the ordinary types of rayon, and 
the textile machinery engineers 
must create new improved equipment 
to handle delicate, fine filaments of 
rayon. The more and finer the fila- 
tures, the less metallic luster; or bet 
ter expressed, multi-flature rayon 
exhibits a soft and quiet luster re 
sembling genuine | silk. Naturally, 
rayon of high luster will always be 
desired in its place. It is just a case 
of creating a new variety. 


Mechanical Development 


This paper particularly deals with 
improved machinery for the manu 
facture of viscose silk. 


The pulp is bought from the pulp 
manufacturers in sheet form. In 
former years, it was to a great ex- 
tent imported from Sweden and _ it 
was believed that only Swedish pulp 
was suitable for the manufacture of 
viscose. Today, both in this country 
and in Canada, huge plants are turn- 
ing out wood pulp in hundred thou 
sand ton lots and they are fully cap- 
able of supplying the entire industry 
with an excellent raw material. 


\ few weeks ago, the writer had 
occasion to visit a Canadian viscose 
pulp plant which not only supplies 
the rayon industry of Canada and this 
country, but also supplies European 
plants. Up-to-date research labora- 
tories and responsible chemists super- 
vise the process and try their best to 
satisfy the industry. For obvious 
reasons, it seems to be quite a ven- 
ture to find out from the rayon manu- 
Natur- 
ally, the manufacturer of rayon knows 
what he wants, but would not the 
product be considerably improved if 
yreater 


facturer just what he wants. 


cooperation between pulp 
manufacturers and user could be 
effected ? 

How the chemical process is 
manipulated has often been described 
in recent literature, and it will be im 
possible to give directions and to 


provide data of every single phase 
from the chemical standpoint. The 
rayon process cannot be operated by 
printed directions, but by experience. 


The general idea is to immerse 
cellulose in sodium hydrate solution 
in iron tanks and to remove the ex- 
cess by pressure. It is then broken 
up in a kneading machine and allowed 
to stand at a definite temperature to 
complete a physical re-action. The 
resulting product is called soda cellu- 
lose; this is put into an xanthating 
machine and carbon bisulphide is 
added. The product is xanthate. 
lhe xanthate is dumped into mixers 
and dissolved in water and caustic 
soda in amounts which will give the 
desired percentage of cellulose and 
sodium hydrate. The brownish red 
solution is stored in tanks, filtered 
and aged. The filaments are formed 
by pressing the 
mechanically 


solution 
through very minute 
holes into acid and acid salt bath. 
It is thoroughly washed, bleached if 
necessary, and dried. 


viscose 


Description of Apparatus 


Hydraulic Press—Fig. 1: This 
photograph illustrates a horizontal 
hydraulic press particularly con- 
structed for this industry by The 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co. 
of Mount Gilead, Ohio, and used for 
the preparation of soda cellulose. 


The press is of horizontal type 
with single pressing cylinder and 
with two auxiliary pullback cylinders 
located on the sides of the main 
cylinder. The tank which forms the 
central part of the press is divided 
into 13 equal divisions by 12 cast iron 
division plates. The tank of the 
press is 20-in. deep and 30-in. wide 
and has a total inside length, between 
the pressure plates and head, of 11 
feet (two feet of which are taken 
up by the 12 division plates and nine 
feet available for pulp space). The 
press ram has a total run of’ nine 
feet which is sufficient to close the 
press opening. The press ram works 
through one end of the tank. The 
head of the box is attached to the 
press in such a manner as to relieve 
it of undue strain when the pressure 
has been applied. 


Sheets of wood pulp are placed on 
edge in the press between the cast 
iron plates and covered with caustic 
soda solution. This turns the press 
box or tank into a combination treat- 
ing tank and press box and eliminates 
a separate treating tank as often used 
in viscose plants. Thus, there is less 
handling and less labor. 


lime of treatment must be deter 
mined in the laboratory, but is usuall 
between one and two hours. Th: 
surrounding caustic soda solution 
now drained off and pressure applie 
so as to remove more solution unti 
the proper consistency has bee: 
reached, 

It is generally believed that th: 
ratio of cellulose to caustic soda 
of tremendous importance to tl 
subsequent formation of viscose solt 
tions. 


This, of course, is not quite true 
It is very important that the sod 
cellulose is pressed as dry as possible 
since it has been found that if di 
soda cellulose is xanthated, a muc! 
better xanthate and subsequent viscos: 
is obtained and, in particular, the 
final product of rayon will have 
greater tensile strength. Particulars 
in regard to the handling of this 
operation will not be given in this 
paper. 

A possible explanation for this 
may be that if excess liquid sur 
rounds the particles of cellulose, thes 
become jellified and will not permit 
a thorough permeation § of 
bisulphide. 


carbon 


With the hydraulic press above 
mentioned, the ratio of cellulose, 
caustic soda and water can be gauged 
to any desired proportion. 

Spinning Machine—Fig. 2: Vig. 2 
illustrates a complete parallel spool 
spinning machine combined with ro 
tary vacuum washer, manufactured 
by The Max Ams Machine Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

(A) represents the power unit 
which is built on a separate base 
with motor attached and is enclosed 


All controls and moving parts are 
enclosed and protected from injurious 
acid vapors. The controls consist otf 
double compensating non-slip _ belt 
shift, regulating spool speed accord 
ing to the size of thread produced 
and insuring absolute take-up ot 
thread expressed in meters or yards 
per minute. Since the diameter 01 
the spools constantly increases due 
to new layers of thread, the rate ot 
speed decrease is so arranged that 
corresponds with the thickness 0! 
thread produced. For example, 
slower decrease of spool speed is re 
quired with too denier silk than wit 
300 denier silk. 

Particular stress is being taken o 
the development ot a perfect cros 
winding which will unwind after 
the acid has been washed out. 1! 
thread, or threads, lock so that t! 
layers will not spring off when di 
The result is clean silk and a hi: 
percentage of grade A material. 

This machine is equipped w! 
extra change gears to effect vario 
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Illustrations of Equipment Referred to in Article “Mechanical Development in Rayon Manufacture” 
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ynbinations As a_ full equip 
ment, gears are supplied to suit con- 
ditions for 30 to 450 denier and a 
[ meters 


rate of spinning of 42 


per minute, concentration of spinning 


solution of 4.5% alpha cellulose to 
Roy. 

Spinning Machine—Fig 3:° Fig. 
3 shows an open power unit. (A) 
is the bed plate for the motor. (B) 
and (C) spool sections. Of course, 
the machine is double sided. (D) 


is the protruding spool spindle to 


which the spool spider is attached. 


Ten spinning sections constitute a 
spinning machine consisting of 100 
producing and 100 change 
spools. It will be noticed in Fig. 2 
that the spinning fixtures are be- 
setting bath tank (F). 
Under each spool is a drip pan to 
prevent splashing of setting bath, 
also the drip acid is carried out sep- 
arately in (H), as it is not desired 
that the drip acid should flow back 
into the setting bath. (C) represents 
a continuous conveyor which sup- 
plies new spools and takes off loaded 
spools direct to the rotary washer 
(D). (E) shows the double acting 
intermediate filter press which serves 
to collect possible dust particles in 
the solution after the first two filtra- 
tions. 


spools 


hind the 


In Fig. 2 it will be noticed that 
under the conveyed spools a lead 
trough is arranged to catch the drip 
from the spools. 


Lacquered Spool—Fig. 4: Fig. 4 
represents an aluminum lacquered 
spool. The spool is pressed out of a 
disc and has an ample amount of 
holes to facilitate washing. 

Spinning Fixture—Fig. 5: Fig. 5 
represents a sketch of a spinning fix- 
ture. 

Titering Gear Pump—Fig. 6: Fig. 
6 shows a titering gear pump. 
Spinning Machine—Fig. 7: Fig. 
illustrates the spinning 
from a view in 


machine 


different order to 


Aad Let in 
a aR 
Lead 4nd 
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show spinning fixtures and how they 
are constructed in the unit. 

Double Acting Filter Press—Fig. 8: 
As we glance along the spinning ma- 
chine, we see the double acting filter 
press (Fig. 8) and ,the distributor 
unit. 

The viscose also is constantly kept 
in circulation by means of a special 
device (not shown in photograph). 


WORLD 


Always fresh and clean 
water is removing the 
acid. 


First: 


The spools remain at all 
times in a horizontal 
position; thus not per- 
mitting deformation of 
the winding. 


Second: 


It is well known that particularly 
in spinning viscose silk on bobbins, 


One of the most serious factors contributing to the difficulties 
of rayon manufacture by newly established companies has been 


the lack of standardization in rayon machinery, 


The chemical 


basis of this industry is known to many and there is not much 


trick to producing the fibre on a laboratory scale. 





direction. 
that of the cost of production 


laboratory experiments into large scale production. 
years much of the equipment has been built to specification 
and the services of an experienced technician with a background 
of commercial success has been essential to any new company. 
Today there is a gradual development toward standardization 
in the mechanical end of rayon manufacture and the accom- 
panying article deals with some of the progress made in this 
Naturally this question is linked up closely with 


The real 


trouble develops when an attempt is made to translate these 


In past 


and it is safe to assume that, 


with increasing facility for equipping a plant with standard 
machinery, more and more companies will be successful, com- 
petition will become intensified and cost to the consumer will 


be reduced. 


This device is particularly important 
where immature solutions are used. 

In this photograph (A) represents 
the conveyor and (B) the edge of 
the vacuum rotary washer. 





Rotary Vacuum Washer—Fig. 9 
and Fig. 10: Fig. 9 represents the 
rotary wheel taken out of the lead- 
lined box. Fig. 10 shows the rotary - 
vacuum washer. 


The spools, as conveyed from the 
spinning machine, are taken off the 
conveyor and placed onto the arms 
as illustrated. By vacuum, the wash 
water is sucked through the layers 
of silk. The particular features of 
this type of washer are: 


Pt 977 fo 


Spinning Fide . 
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very troublesome opaque, white spots 
occur, which tend to weaken the silk 
and reduce the stretch and tenacity 
considerably. In other words, the 
silk “snaps.” This is due to firmly 
adhering carbon bisulphide and sulphur 
which can only be removed by pro- 
longed washing. But the customary 
prolonged washing as used in many 
plants slimes up the thread and makes 
subsequent unwinding difficult; that 
is, the fine filatures break to a greater 
or lesser extent. Of course, the same 
thing occurs in the pot spinning sys- 
tem. 

The Ams rotary vacuum washer is 
so arranged that after the complete 
removal of acid, warm water is in- 


troduced into the washer which, at 
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a temperature of 63° C., completely 
removes the CS: and the deposited 
sulphur becomes very soluble in the 
subsequent desulphurization process 
Therefore, silk washed in this man 
ner will be of very uniform tensile 


“strength and of high tenacity, and 


will have no foul spots. It is not 
merely a question of quick washing, 
but a question of proper washing 
without sliming the filament. 


Comparing the spool spinning sys 
tem with the pot spinning system 


there is just this difference — ir 
the pot spinning system, due t 
centrifugal force, impurities are 


thrown out to a greater extent thar 
on a spool spinner but this advantag: 
is offset by the fact that the silk i. 
taken off from cheese direct to skein: 
in a rather too delicate state. 

It is also believed that in the po 
spinning system, there is one step 
less. But is this true? If the spool 
spinning system is properly operated, 
there are no more steps and less 
waste than in the pot spinning 
system. 

We will remember that in all other 
types of spinning equipment, as 
shown by Fig. 11, the operators have 
the tendency to pile up loaded and 
empty spools on the front board (C). 
It is so inviting. If about 60 g. of 
silk is wound onto a spool, this will 
carry about 300-350 grs. of liquid. 
The effect of even placing the spools 
temporarily in a vertical position is 
shown in (B). While this is ex- 
aggerated, it shows the effect. 
Naturally, as all textile men know, 
this sagging ruins the subsequent un- 
winding. The entire spinning ma- 
chine is hooded and properly venti- 
lated. It requires about 10,000-12,000 
cubic feet of pure air for each pound 
of silk produced. 

In capacities, the spinning machine 
is balanced with the washer. The 
average production capacity of one 
complete spinning machine is 200 lbs. 
of rayon of 150 denier per 24 hours. 
That is if the speed of spinning is 
only 42 meters per minute. With 
experienced operators this speed can 
be increased to 48 or 50 meters per 
minute, 

Two rotary vacuum washers are 
coupled together; this being done on 
account of the fact that one washer 
would not be sufficient if 300 denier 
rayon is produced, and any spool type 
spinning machine lends itself very 
conveniently to any denier. 

It is calculated that at least one 
hour is required to completely remove 
the acid. The capacity of one com- 
plete washing machine is 100 spools, 
or corresponding with the spinning 
machine, 


The washing machine is con- 
structed of pure aluminum and coated 
with rubber to prevent any possible 
discoloration of the silk. 

One pound of 150 denier silk re 
quires from 35-40 liters of water. 

Many new improved twisting ma- 
chines are being developed particu- 
larly to handle the aluminum per- 
forated spool more efficiently than tlie 
present standard equipment. 
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7” this section appear articles outlining the development 
and processes of some of the rayon producing companies 


of the United States. 


The character and development of 


the various processes of rayon manufacture may be most 





SECTION H-PLANT DESCRIPTIONS 


accurately and interestingly visualized by a visit to typical 
plants of each class. In the articles which follow, the reader 
is given a bird's eye view, by proxy, of the general character 
of the domestic rayon industry. 
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Further Expansion for The Viscose Co. 





Purchase of Site at Parkersburg, W. Va., for Erection of a 10,000,000 Unit, Marks Latest Increase in Company’s 
Capacity—Pioneer Manufacturer, Producing 320,000 Lbs. in 1911 and Probably 36,000,000 
This Year—Brief Description of Viscose Process Employed by Company 


HE recent announcement that 

The Viscose Co. was to erect 

another rayon plant at Par- 

kersburg, W. Va., to cost $10,- 
000,000 and to produce 10,000,000 Ibs. 
annually, was of particular interest 
because it marked {further extension’ 
of a company which was the pioneer 
in rayon production in this country 
and which has maintained its position 
as the largest producer. The new ad- 
dition to the company’s plant will 
mean, when completed, a total poten- 
tial capacity for all its plants, of ap- 


Views at the Viscose Co. Marcus Hook (Pa.) Plant: 
(4) Spooling Department. 


proximately 56,000,000 Ibs. per year. 

It was in IgII that this company, 
then known as The American Viscose 
Co., started commercial production of 
what was then called artificial silk. 
In that year it turned out approxi- 
mately 320,000 Ibs. and in 1912 it pro- 
duced slightly over 1,000,000 lbs. This 
output has steadily increased, the most 
marked advance being of course 
within the last five years. In 1920, 
the company produced about 9,000,000 
Ibs.; last year about 28,000,000 Ibs., 
and this year its total output will prob- 


ably reach the record amount of 36,- 
000,000 lIbs., or about 40% more 
than the whole world produced in 
1914. 

It is interesting to look back over 
the records of the last 15 years and to 
note that ever since the inception of 
The Viscose Co., building operations 
have been consistently underway to 
increase its manufacturing facilities 
The company’s main plant is located 
at Marcus Hook, Pa., but additional 
units have been constructed success- 
ively at Roanoke, Va., (operated by an 
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(1) One of the Plant Buildings. 


(5) Beaming Rayon Warps (on Special Order). 





(2) Pulp Board Cutting Department. 


associated company, The Viscose Co., 
of Virginia); Lewistown, Pa., and 
now the prospected plant at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. In addition, The Vis- 
cose Co. has a pulp plant at Nitro, W. 
Va., where cotton linters pulp is manu- 
factured, as part of the company’s 
production is now on that basis. 
Description of Process 
A complete description of the meth- 
od of producing rayon at the plants of 
The Viscose Co. was published in the 
1925 Annual Review and Forecast 
Number of TextTiL—E Wortp, on the 





(3) A View of the Spinning Machines. 
(6) Wrapping Rayon for Shipment 
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is a thio-carbonate of cellulose or cel- 
lulose xanthate, resembling wet sul- 
phur in physical form. 

This material, which is soluble, is 
dissolved in a weak solution of caustic 
soda in a with revolving 
blades. The resulting solution, called 
Viscose, a liquid of about the consist- 
ency of maple syrup, is then “aged” 
and purified through a series of tanks 
filtes an extremely im- 


portant and delicate process. 


machine 


and presses 


The problem now is to regenerate 
the cellulose at exactly the right time 
and in’ the form of a lustrous, con- 
thread. The Viscose solu- 
tion is pumped into the spinning room, 
final stage of filtration, and 
forced through a spinerette, contain- 
ing a varying number of holes, into a 
coagulating bath containing sulphuric 
acid and other chemicals. The acid 
of course neutralizes the alkali in the 
Viscose solution and throws the cellu- 
solid. thread form. All 


tinuous 


given a 


lose into a 


WORLD 


the fine filaments from the orifices of 
one spinerette are caught up into a 
thread, passed over a glass guide, into 
a funnel and down a glass tube into a 
revolving circular “box” where centri- 
fugal force throws the thread against 
the side of the box, being given a twist 
of about 2% turns per inch en route. 

[Another method is to wind the 
thread directly onto a spool instead of 
passing into a “box.” ] 

The product, a ring-shaped cake of 
crude rayon under the “box’’ method 
of spinning, is conditioned and passed 
to reeling machines for transfer into 
skein form. The rayon is then 
vashed, baked to bring the sulphur to 
the surface, and passed to the bleach- 
house where the sulphur is removed 
chemically and the rayon carefully 
bleached. 

From this point on, the operations 
are textile in nature. The skeins of 
rayot. are dried, sorted, and trans- 
ferred on winding machines to cones 
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or tubes, if desired by the custome: 
in that form. However the large 
part of the company’s output, at tl 
time of the writer’s visit to tl 
Marcus Hook plant, was sold in skei 


torm. 


Constant Experimentation 

This skeleton outline tells only pa 
of the story. It does not include tl 
most important part of rayon manu 
facture at The Viscose Co.’s plants 
the unceasing vigilance necessary i 
maintaining strengths of solutions, a: 
justing temperature and pressure cor 
ditions in the various operations, a1 
testing the product at each stage t 
make sure error has not crept in. ‘1 
carry on this regulatory control, 
staff of chemists and engineers, pri 
vided with adequate laboratory facil 
ties, is necessary. 

In addition, research work is cor 
ducted constantly to improve the pri 
duct and to increase efficiency of pri 
duction. 


Chardonnet Process Basis of ‘Tubize Production 





Plant at Hopewell, Va., Employs Method Which Traces Back to Original Discovery of Artificial Silk—Interesting 
Community—Description of the Nitro-Cellulose Process as Used at the Tubize Plant— 


ROM a historical 
the Chardonnet or 
lulose process of manufactur 


standpoint, 

nitro-cel 
silk is the most 
is the original 
discovered by Count Hilaire 
de Chardonnet and first patented by 
him in 1884. It is this process, with 
of course an infinite number of per- 


ing artificial 
interesting because it 


method 


fections and improvements, which is 
the operations of the 
\rtificial Silk Co. of America, 
with plant at Hopewell, Va. 
zed in 1920, 


the basis of 
lubize 
Organ- 
as an outgrowth of the 


Fabrique de Soie Artificiclle de Tu 





The Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 


{merica 


Company Started by Belgian Concern 


bize, Belgium, this company started 
production at Hopewell in 1921 and 
rapidly became one of the important 
factors in the domestic industry. 
Through the courtesy of officials 
of this company, the writer was able 
to secure an outline of the operation 
of this plant during a visit to Hope- 
well and this is sketched briefly below. 
It should be emphasized, however, as 
has been stated in other plant descrip- 
tions, that such an outline does not 
cover the most important phase of 
artificial silk manufacture, which is 
the chemical and mechanical control 


Not Only Makes 


{rtificial Silk but Has 


of the various processes involved. 
This control is the stock-in-trade of 
the individual companies and repre- 
sents the difference between success- 
ful and unsuccessful artificial silk 
manufacture. 

The raw material used in the Tu- 
bize plant is cotton linters. The first 
operation is the purification of these, 
which involves boiling with caustic 
soda and bleaching with chlorine just 
as is done in raw stock bleaching in 
the cotton industry. 

The next problem is to get this 
cellulose, or cotton linters, into solu- 


Re-Made a Community. 


tion. In the Chardonnet process as 
employed at Hopewell, this is done by 
digesting the linters with a mixtur: 
of nitric acid and sulphuric acid. The 
most careful regulatory control is 
necessary in order to get the exactly 
proper melange. Incidentally the Tu- 
bize Company has its own plants for 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid. The material resulting 
from this digestion is nitro-cellulose 
or gun cotton. Thus far the opera- 
tion is very similar to that employed 
in explosive manu facture. 


This 


} 


nitro-cellulose must 
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issolved. The solvent used is a mix- 
ire of ether and alcohol. The alcohol 
s purchased while the ether is made 
t the plant from alcohol and sul- 
huric acid in the usual commercial 
vay. The product irom the dissolv- 
ig of the nitro-cellulose in this mix- 
ire is a heavy viscous liquid, which, 
s one of the officials of the company 
ut it, “flows like a glacier rather 
ian like a river.” The solution is 
eally collodion, which is well known 
is a surgical material and more com- 
monly known as “New Skin.” 
Having forced the nitro-cellulose 
nto solution, it must now be forced 
out of solution in the form of a 
thread. This is done on huge spin- 
ning machines, the filaments passing 
through spinnerettes and being caught 
up on bobbins. They are then hanked 
into skeins. 
Denitration 

Chemically this yarn is still nitro- 
cellulose. Before it can be offered as 
Tubize artificial silk, it must be deni 
trated. To accomplish this, sulphy- 
drate is used. The yarn is then 
washed and re-wound to the form in 
which it is to be The bulk 
of the product of the plant is sold in 
skeins. 


sold. 


This denitration is of considerable 
importance as was discovered ruefully 
in the early days of artificial silk 
manufacture. Chardonnet’s _ first 
method involved the nitration of the 
cellulose but unfortunately material 
was made of the resulting thread 
without denitration. The story goes 
that a.woman wore such a dress and 
came in contact with the lighted end 
of a cigarette. The result was con- 
siderable damage to dress and woman. 
Consequently a law was passed in 
France against the manufacture of 
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artificial silk and the promoters found 
it necessary to develop a method of 
denitration. This was the first time 
that the inflammable nature of the ma- 
terial had come to public attention. 
Today the Tubize product is no more 
inflammable than cotton since in its 
reconverted form it is still cellulose. 


“Lost Motion” 

The same thought has probably oc- 
curred to the reader as impressed one 
of the stockholders of the company 
who visited the Hopewell plant. 
“Never in my life have I seen such 
a place as this for lost motion,” he 
stated. “You do one thing only to 
undo it the next moment. You put 
your cellulose into solution and then 
force it out of solution. You nitrate 
it and later denitrate it.” 

This was a logical observation. But 
the answer is simple. The company 
starts with Cellulose in the form ot 
cotton and its purpose is to finally 
obtain that cellulose in an entirely dif 
ferent physical form—in fact in the 
form of a highly lustrous, strong and 
continuous thread. To do this it is 
necessary to get it into solution and 
also to put the cellulose molecule in 
a chemical combination which will 
permit this change of form. It is 
not within our ability or within our 
province to describe this change. It 
will suffice to say that the Tubize arti- 
ficial silk is probably the same chemi- 
cally as the original cotton but is dif- 
ferent physically. 

Here is an excellent analogy fur- 
nished by one of the members of the 
company: It is possible to buy from 
the corner store a piece of dull, dirty 
resin which is lacking in luster. If 
this is ground finely, dissolved in alco- 
hol, purified carefully, and then the 


resulting pure solution spread out on 
a board, a highly lustrous surface 
will result. After the alcohol has 
evaporated, the material on the board 
is the same chemically as was the 
original resin but it has changed radi- 
cally in physical form. Incidentally 
this probably involves the question of 
colloidal chemistry which fortunately 
we do not 

brief article. 


have to discuss in this 


The Tubize Community 

The community of Hopewell, where 
the Tubize plant is located, is a war 
town created as a powder manufactur- 
ing center during the world war. At 
that time there were probably 
50,000 people located there. After a 
reduction about 30,000 at the 
end of the war, to 1,500 it has grad- 
ually built up in a steady commercial 
way to a community of approximately 


over 


from 


10,000, and of this number, probably 
8,000 depend on the Tubize company 
which 
workers. 


employs approximately 3,000 

The chemical plant, where the 
nitro-cellulose is manufactured, cov- 
ers a site of approximately 40 acres; 
the textile plant another 40 acres and 
the mill community 120 acres. In 
addition the 
mately 40 acres for expansion. 


company has approxi- 


Its job in remaking the town of 
Hopewell to fit its needs is almost as 
interesting a story as that of the 
manufacture of its artificial silk. The 
company owns some 450 houses which 
have been completely revamped. Tar 
paper exterior has been replaced by an 
attractive finish; the houses have been 
renovated inside, and every possible 
impetus has been given to the devel- 
opment of individual landscape gar- 
dening around the homes. To effect 
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this, the company has enlisted the 
support of its employes and the work 
has become a voluntary expression of 
the community rather than a function 
engineered by the company. The result 
is an attractive suburban community 
of homey-looking dwellings. 

One of the features of the com- 
munity is a club house operated by a 
stock company and including auditor- 
billiard 


room, bowling alleys, etc., with tennis 


ium, library, lounge-rooms, 


courts and a swimming pool on the 
grounds. 

The company has built a baseball 
diamond for the use of its operatives, 
but this may be cited as one of the 
examples of industrial relations as em- 
ployed at Hopewell. Instead of forc- 
ing this amusement upon the employes, 
the company first secured a guarantee 
that a certain number of the workers 
would buy baseball outfits. In other 
words, the management assured itself 
that there was a real desire for a dia- 
mond before going ahead with it and 
now the sport has the enthusiastic 
support of the personnel, as evidenced 
by the fact that there are eight teams 
in an inter-departmental league. 

This aversion to anything approach 
ing paternalism is apparent in all the 
company’s relations with its em- 
ployes. Despite the number of work- 
ers it employs, it has resisted the 


temptation to foster any organized 
machinery of representation, but in- 
stend has developed a consciousness 
among the individual 


they are the contact men in industrial 


overseers that 
relations. They have been successful 
in this plan and have built up a spirit 
of interrelationship among depart- 
ments which is particularly valuable 
in such a sensitive series of operations 
as is the manufacture of artificial silk. 


The Celanese Development at Amcelle, Md. 


American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Making Cellulose Acetate Silk, Quite Different from Other Types—An 
Outgrowth of War Industry in England—Description of This Process as Employed at Amcelle 
—Development of Special Celanese Dyes a Feature 


O the layman, artificial silk is 
artificial silk. Or possibly, in 
view of recent developments, 
it might be better to say that 
rayon is rayon. To him, the terms 
viscose, Chardonnet, cellulose acetate, 
etc., probably seem rather superfluous. 
There is, however, as textile con- 
Ssumers know, a very real difference 
between individual types. There is 
a still broader difference between two 
general classes. On the one hand 
are the types known as “regenerated 
cellulose”; on the other is cellulose 
acetate, 
liriefly, this distinction may be ex- 
pre-sed as follows: The manufacture 
of viscose, Chardonnet and cupra-am- 
mo: ium rayon involves the forcing of 
cell:lose into solution, following in 
tur. by forcing it out of solution, 
uncer proper conditions, as a lus- 
trors and continuous thread. In the 





case of the cellulose acetate variety, 
however, the procedure is to convert 
cellulose into one of its compounds— 
cellulose acetate; to dissolve this pro- 


_duct and then to force the compound 


itself out of solution as a_ silken 


thread. 

If this distinction is clear, it can 
be realized that the latter type might 
be expected to show quite different 
characteristics from those possessed 
by the “regenerated cellulose” varie- 
ties. These variations are many, but 
possibly the most important one— 
from a practical standpoint—is its re- 
action to dyes. Singularly enough, 
this particular individuality has been 
changed from what was popularly re- 
garded as a fault, to a distinct ad- 
vantage—a selling argument. Not so 
many years ago, it was quite common 
to hear: “Cellulose acetate silk looks 
fine, but I can’t use it because it won’t 


dye right.” Today it can be dyed with 
SRA dyes in all shades fast to light, 
soaping, perspiration and washing and 
the production of cross-dyed effects 
on combinations of cellulose-acetate 
silk with other fibres represents a real 
contribution to textile art. 


The Ameelle Plant 

It was the writer’s privilege to see 
the actual manufacture of cellulose 
acetate silk at the plant of the Amer- 
ican Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Amcelle, Md., manufacturers of 
Celanese. 

Celanese is an incidental product of 
one of Great Britain’s war time in- 
dustries. The British 
Spondon, Derby, England, produced 
during the war cellulose acetate in 
great quantity for “dope” for airplane 
wings. 


velopment was not permitted, and it 


Celanese Co., 


At the time, commercial de- 


research investigation was _ initiated 
for the adjustment of the plant to 
artificial silk manufacture. The Amer- 
ican company was formed at that 
time but the initial development work 
was done in England. Early this 
year the commercial production of 
Celanese began at Amcelle. 

divisions of 
One is the 


There are two main 
manufacture at the plant. 
chemical plant, where cellulose acetate 
is produced; the other is the silk plant 
where this product becomes Celanese. 
A third division might be termed the 
textile plant, but this, while complete 
in its equipment for the manufacture 
and finishing of knitted and woven 
Celanese materials, is primarily for 
experimentation and demonstration. 
The Chemical Plant 

The raw Ameelle is 

bleached cotton linters. Viscose plants 


material at 


. - . . * . . 
was not until after the armistice that #using cotton linters 7s a base convert 
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these 


first into a linter pulp, but in 
the case of Celanese, the linters them- 
used. They arrive at the 
are opened up, 
an opening and willowing 


sel ves are 


plant in bales which 


fed into 
machine, 


through a dryer and then 


blown to the tanks for the initial 
chemical operation, known as acety 
lation. This very first step repre- 
sents the actual chemical conversion 


of cellulose into cellulose 
and although the resulting product 
subsequently goes through a series of 
and important operations 
during its transfer into the form of a 


acetate, 


intricate 


textile fibre, it is now chemically the 
same as the product sold to textile 
mills as Celanese. 

mixture consists 
of acetic acid, acetic anhydride and 
a catalyst. (For the information of 
our non-chemical readers, it might be 
explained that a catalyst, or catalytic 
agent, is a which 
itself chemical 
tion, but whose presence aids the re 


he acetylating 


material does not 


enter into the reac- 


action between other materials.) The 
acetylation process is far more intric- 
ate than merely the mixing of cellu 
lose with these chemicals. The factors 
of temperature, time and proportion 
of ingredients must each be exactly 
right Consequently, throughout the 
reaction, constant chemical and physi 


cal tests of the mixture are 


{ neces 
sary he laboratory staff must con 
tinually check the solubility of the 
resulting product in various solvents 
it ippearance under a microscope, 
et The cellulose acetate is finally 
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precipitated out of solution in order 
that it may be purified. 


The Silk Plant 


The first job in the conversion of 
this white granular material into a 
silken thread is to get it into solu- 
tion. The solvent used is acetone, or 
any good solvent for acetate of cellu- 
lose, and the mixing is done in huge 
revolving tanks, without pressure. 
This is another operation where sat- 
isfactory results depend upon pains- 
taking laboratory supervision as to 
temperature, time, etc. The resulting 
solution is a heavy viscous material, 
resembling “New Skin,” which dries 
rapidly on exposure to the air. In 
order to purify the solution, it is then 
passed through a series of alternating 
filter presses and settling tanks. Its 
viscosity makes it necessary to force 
it through these purification stages 
under great pressure. After the final 
stage it is forced up to the top of the 
spinning machines for its actual con 
version into thread. 


The spinning machine in the Cel 
anese plant is remarkable. To the on 
looker, it appears miraculous. The 
heavy gummy material is transformed 
instantly and before his eyes into a 
fine, lustrous thread. 
what happens: 


Briefly, here is 
The solution of cel 
lulose acetate, as finally purified, is 
forced into jets through 


a disc with 


infinitely fine holes; down the center 


ot the machine in the form of 


clearly 


rain, 
visible through glass panels; 
caught up at the bottom 


and wound 


on spools as Celanese. During that 
interval, the solvents are removed by 
an upward current of air forced into 
the machine. 


Final Handling 


Here one important fact must be 


noted. The spools of Celanese as re- 
moved from the spinning machine 
represent a marketable product as 
such. 


Naturally the spools on which the 
Celanese is wound at the spinning ma- 
chine are too heavy and expensive for 
shipment ; consequently the product is 
rewound on to paper tubes. A small 
part of the product is sold in skein 
form for subsequent dyeing. 


The final step is the inspection of 
the tubes or skeins—and this is natur- 
ally a vital operation. Inspectors are 
trained with painstaking care. 


Demonstration Department 

The company is interested not only 
in the manufacture and sale of Cel- 
anese, but in its successful applica- 
tion by textile mills. Consequently 
it maintains an extensive experiment- 
al and demonstration department 
where it can develop the best methods 
for handling the product in weaving, 
knitting and finishing—and can also 


show | its results 


customers actual 
which can be obtained. 


Looms machines of 


this 
purpose, while the experimental dye- 
house is a complete plant for Celanese 
finishing, including skein dyeing and 


and_ knitting 
various types are operated for 
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fabric dyeing machines, pin frame 
centrifugals, finishing machines, e: 


It must be emphasized that the 
strictly textile operations do not re 
resent a commercial phase of t 
business. The company has no des 
to compete with its customers, but 
anxious to see Celanese processed 
a manner which will insure the bs 
results. 


Incidentally, the question of pe 
sonnel is one of the main phases 
the company’s manufacturing pr 
gram. Operations at Amcelle we 
started with a nucleus of skilled tec 
nical workers from England, but t 
company has developed gradually a 
staff of American operatives who :; 
trained to the various processes. 


In its personnel supervision, the « 
ganization has maintained a_ plant 
cafeteria, a model first-aid statior 
and other features which make 
the best working conditions. In 
dition, 20 houses are owned by the 
company in Cumberland and rented to 
employes, while a few large farm 
houses are maintained near Amce 


Extent of Plant 


The Amceelle plant, situated in 
beautiful mountain region, comprises 
730 acres of land; a group of n 
modern buildings; a filtration plant 
with a capacity of 4,000,000 gallons 
of water per day; and a water softe: 
ing plant capable of delivering 50 
000 gallons daily to the dyehouse. The 


town of Amcelle represents the crea- 
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Plant of American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., Ltd., at Amcelle, Md. 
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tion of a community by the company. 

Summing up this sketchy outline of 
a complicated process, it might be 
stated that the impressions which 
strike the visitor most forcefully are 
the remarkable continuity with which 
processes are scheduled and the ex- 
tremely involved research and control 
methods necessary for scientific regu- 
lation of the product through its dif- 
ferent stages. 


Uses of Celanese 


Finally it is interesting to quote an 
official of the company on the quali- 
ties of Celanese and its dyeing with 
SRA dyes produced by the company: 

“Celanese yarn enters nearly every 
textile industry» For example, fab- 
rics from the heaviest satins and most 
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elaborate of drapery materials down 
to the sheerest chiffons are made from 
100% Celanese, dyed to fast colors by 
the SRA dyes. The dyeing of Cel- 
anese with SRA dyes is just as simple 
as the dyeing of any other fibre and 
the colors are fast to sunlight, wash- 
ing, perspiration, etc. This ease of 
good dyeing is particularly interesting 
in view of the old story that Celanese 
is difficult to dye. 

“Weavers find that the uniform 
size of Celanese yarn is of decided 
advantage to them in the production 
of all kinds of fabrics which, after 
dyeing, remain absolutely unmarred 
by the streakiness that results from 
the use of uneven deniers. Due to the 
high elasticity and elongation of Cel- 
anese, weavers are getting less waste, 


or, so to say, no waste, and more pro- 
duction per loom. 

“The  cross-dyeing _possibitities 
when Celanese is used in combination 
with other yarns have long been ap- 
preciated in the industry, but of late 
manufacturers have been turning 
their particular attention to the pro- 
duction of fabrics in which Celanese 
is used both in the warp as well as 
in the filling. 

“There is a very large demand for 
Celanese fabrics for the underwear 
trade owing to the fact that not only 
does Celanese wash well, but that it 
actually improves with washing, and 
white Celanese fabrics remain white 
and do not become yellow or discol 
ored. 


“The qualities of fabrics and gar 
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ments made from Celanese have the 
soft drape and silkiness of silk and, 
to the lay mind, it is difficult to be- 
lievé they are not silk. 

“When one realizes that Celanese 
garments are excellent insulators, that 
they are cool in summer and warm in 
winter, that they stand immersion in 
sea water indefinitely without deterior- 
ation, that they do not absorb perspira- 
tion or humidity beyond 5% and are 
therefore chill-proof, and that they 
are transparent to the health-giving 
ultra violet rays of sunlight, thereby 
receiving all the curative and bene- 
ficial effects of the sunlight, there can 
be no doubt that Celanese has a place 
all its own on the textile markets and 
in the electrical industry.” 


Du Pont Rayon Co. Old Hickory Plant in Operation 


One Unit in Full Production—Second Unit Will Be in Operation Next Year, Bringing Total For Tennessee Plant 
to About 10,000,000 Lbs. Per Year—Extensive Community Developed by the Com- 
pany—Original Plant is at Buffalo, N. Y. 


NE of the important additions 
to the rayon industry during 
the year 1925 was the opera- 
tion started at Old Hickory, 

Tenn., by the Du Pont Rayon Co., 
whose original plant is at Buffalo, 
N. Y. This company purchased in 
1923 the village at Old Hickory, 
Davidson County, Tenn., and approxi- 
mately 750 acres of ground for plant 
purposes. The village is about 15 
miles from the city of Nashville, on 
the Cumberland River. It was laid 
out and built during the war as part 
of the operations of the Old Hickory 
powder plant. 

The village itself consists of ap- 





proximately 1500 houses of ten to a 
dozen different types ranging from 
six-room bungalows all the way up to 


the most attractive type of modern 
houses for the plant officials. The 
village is very attractively laid out, 
with wide streets well paved, and 


furnished with all the conveniences 
of larger cities. Water, electricity, 
etc., are furnished by the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. The village is equipped 
with full and efficient fire service, a 
uniformed police force and all other 
necessary facilities. 

The community center of the vil 
lage is equipped with stores of various 
kinds which are operated entirely in 


dependently and by outside tenants. 
The usual other public facilities, such 
as United States post office, telugraph 
and telephone operations, are also 
conducted through the regular chan 
nels dentists 


welfare of the 


doctors and 
after the 


Resident 
le Ui Kk 
community. 
Recreation Facilities 
recreation 


will 


The facilities are ex 
ceptionally well taken care of, there 
being two large community buildings, 
one for men and one for women. The 
men’s clubhouse contains bowling 
billiard tables, basket ball 
equipment, moving picture apparatus, 
dance floor, etc. The women’s club- 


alleys, 


Plant of Du Pont Rayon Co. at Old Hickory, Tenn. 


house is most attractive, has a large 
dance floor, a stage for amateur the- 
atricals, and basket ball equipment, as 
well as meeting rooms, etc. 

nine hole golf course 
which is owned by the company, as 
tennis baseball 


There is a 
well as courts, 
diamonds, etc 
land and village are 
owned by the company and operated 
by them on very free and liberal 
lines. No company stores of any 
kind are operated nor are any re- 
strictive regulations other than the 
necessary ones enforced. 
Extent of Unit 
unit which is 


The entire 


common 


The now in 


rayon 
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producing at the 


full operation is 
rate of four to five million pound 
per annum, of viscose rayon. The 


plant itself is entirely modern and 
new, none of the old powder factories 
being used. Every effort has been 
made to make the working conditions 
the very best that the state of the art 
and money could furnish. The plant 
story construction, 


exceptionally well 


itself is of one 
saw tooth, and 
lighted and ventilated and with ample 


room for all operations 
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Portion of Old Hickory Village, Du Pont Rayon Co. 


lhe company has under construc- 
tion at the present time and is ex 
pected will be starting to operate by 
Jan. 1, 1926, a duplicate of the unit 
which is now 
total production of the two units for 
1926 will be at the rate of from eight 
to ten million pounds of viscose rayon 


running, so that the 


per year. 

It is expected that when both op- 
erations are in full volume, early in 
1926, the population of the Old Hick 
ory village will be between six and 


eight thousand people. The accom 
panying photographs give some idea 
of the construction of the plants, as 
well as the views of the village. 


Organized in 1920 
The Du Pont Rayon Co. was or- 
ganized in 1920 and was then known 
as the Du Pont Fibersilk Co. It 
represented a merging arrangement 
between E. IJ. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. and the Comptoir des Textiles 


\rtificials of Paris, France. French 
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viscose patents, controlled by the 
latter firm, were thus placed at the 
disposal of the new company, which 
by that method. A _ plant 
was constructed at Buffalo, N. Y 


with an initial capacity of 1,500,000 


operates 


lbs. per year. This has been increased 
steadily so that, with the two plants 
in operation, the company will pro 
duce between 12,000,000 and 15,000, 
000 Ibs. in 1926, depending upon the 


denier. 


Important Changes in Industrial Fibre Corp. 


Organization of Industrial Rayon Corp. to Acquire Italian Interests was Accompanied by Decision to Expand Out- 
put of Company—Will Be on Basis of 3,500,000 Lbs. by End of Year—Operates 
Under Viscose Process by Spool Method 


N event which involved one 
of the companies which was 
organized during the begin- 
ning of the current rayon im 

petus was the recent incorporation of 

the Industrial Rayon Corp. to acquire 
the Italian interests in the Industrial 


libre Corp. of America The latter 





company was formed in 1920, as a re- 
\mer- 
Cleveland, O., 
and the Societa Navigazione Industrie 


sult of a merger between the 
ican Borvisk Co.. of 


Commercio Snia, of Italy, more com- 

monly known as “Snia Viscosa.” 
rhis arrangement made possible the 

manufacture of 


ravon under Italian 


patents. The plant estab- 
lished at Cleveland by the American 
Borvisk Co. was utilized as a nu- 
cleus but the Borvisk method, which 
had been under experiment for some 
time, was discarded. 


viscose 


The company 
uses wood pulp as a base and em- 
ploys the spool method of spinning. 


Widespread interest was aroused | 
the announcement that the Snia Vis 
cosa interests in the company, amou' 
ing to two-thirds of the 
stock, had been purchased by Ame 
icans identified with the compa! 
and transferred to the newly-form: 
Industrial Rayon Corp. Stockhold 


commo! 


























Fe OR ee OEE EE 






of 
arrangement 


in the Industrial Fibre 
\merica ratified this 
at a special meeting and were given 
the opportunity to purchase part of 
these acquired interests at $5.24 a 
share, in a proportion of 66 shares 
for 100 held. In addition, it 
was decided to make a trading basis 
Industrial Fibre 
Industrial Rayon, 


Corp. 


ou? 


every 
of two shares of 


stock for one of 


Viscose 
NE of: the 


producing 
has reached commercial pro- 
duction this 
falls in the 


domestic rayon 


companies which 
and which 
successful 


vear 


now rank of 





OOO 
sed 
ints 
ro 


0O,- 


ut- 
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Plant of Industrial Fibre Corp. 


thus 


providing for a reserve in the 
treasury for further expansion It 
is expected that ultimately the Indus 


trial Rayon Corp., will hold all the 
of the Industrial 
of America. 


stock Fibre Corp. 

Of even greater interest was the an 
nouncement that plans for further ex- 
pansion were under way. The plant 
will on a basis of lbs. 


be 3,500,000 


of America, Cleveland, Ohio 


by the le year and it is under- 
tional incre 


end of tl 
1; 
i 


stood that ade ase In Cap- 


acity will be made in the future. 


lhe new arrangement provides that 
both the American and 
entitled to use 


Italian inte 
the 
independ 


ests are patents 


employed by the company 


ently and also to utilize the experience 


and research development realized at 


Cleveland up to the time of the acqul 





sition of 





the Italian stock by the In 


dustrial Rayon Corp. 


In addition to interest shown by 


hnancial circles in the new develop 


ment, the event was of 


particular con- 


cen to the rayon consuming indus- 


tries as it marked furthet expansion 


tor one of the established and. stu 


] 


cessful rayon producing firms 


Belamose Corp. Reaches Commercial Production 


Now on a Basis of 3,000 Lbs. Per Day—Will Produce 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 Lbs. in 1926—Operates Under 


Process, with Special Improvements Developed by the Company 


factors is the Belamose ( with 
plant at Rocky Hill, Conn., and prin 
cipal offices at Hartford, Conn. 

This 


early in 1923 under the 1: 


‘Orp., 


was organized 


the 


corpe ration 


iws oO} 


Plant of Belamose Corp. at Rocky 


New 


incorporated in Connecticut 


latet 
Its au 
thorized capitalization when the lat 


State ot Jersey and Was 


ter articles of incorporation were 


taken out was $2,000,000, of which 


Hill, Conn. 


more than half was paid in rhe 
company proceeded immediately with 
the erection of a plant and at once, 
upon completion of construction work, 
with the production of rayon. The 
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basic process employed is_ viscose. 

Productive Status 

During the first six months of this 
year, the company reached a pro- 
ductive basis of approximately 2,000 
Ibs. per day. It is now on a basis 
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which will make its total output for 
the last six months of this year ap- 
proximately 500,000 lbs. In 1926 its 
production will probably total 1,000,- 
000 to 1,500,000 Ibs. 

The plant investment alone repre- 


sents over $600,000. The main build- 
ing is 600 x 230 ft., brick, partly 
three-story and the major portion one 
story high with saw-tooth roof, and 
modern construction in every par- 
ticular. 
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In the spring it was announced that 
N. B. Kneass Brooks, Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, had been ap- 
pointed sole selling agents for the 


product of the Belamose Corp. 


Acme Artificial Silk Co. Increasing Output 


Is Now on Successful Commercial Basis—Developed Its Manufacturing Program Through Years of Experimental 
W ork—Operates Under Viscose Process—Output in 1926 Will Approximate 600,000 Lbs.— 
Planning to Erect New Plant Building 


NE of the domestic rayon 

plants which has tackled the 
problem of manufacturing 

this difficult fibre consistently 

and persistently over a period of 
years and which has succeeded in at- 
taining commercial production is The 
Acme Artificial Silk Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In fact this plant may 
be cited as an example of those com- 
panies which have regarded rayon 
manufacture as a manufacturing 
problem rather than a financial prob- 
lem. They have kept everlastingly 
at it, without seeking or desiring pub- 
jicity and consequently their ultimate 
success is all the more noteworthy. 
Organized in 1920, 
with a capital of $500,000 preferred 
and 10,000 shares of no par common 
stock, The Acme Artificial Silk Co. 
was an offshoot of The Cleveland 
Art Silk Co., which in turn was a 
successor of The American Silk 
Fibre Co. of Cleveland. The latter 
firm was incorporated about 28 years 


December, 


ago and, after exhausting its funds, 
was succeeded by The Cleveland Art 
Silk Co. 

C. P. Green, who organized The 
Acme Artificial Silk Co. and who is 
at present its treasurer and general 
manager, was president of The 
Cleveland Art Silk Co. during its 
existence of about 12 years, at the 
end of which time he purchased its 
assets for The Acme Woolen-Cotton 
Mills Co. of Cleveland. Charles A. 
Huttinger, who finally perfected the 
company’s process, was at that time 
associated with Mr. Green as _ vice- 
president and superintendent of The 
Acme Woolen-Cotton Mills Co. 

The latter company built a small 
unit and manufactured artificial silk 
for a year or two before selling its 
woolen and cotton machinery and 
giving its entire efforts to the arti- 
ficial silk business. The company 
waited until patents that had been 
applied for were granted before or- 
ganizing The Acme Artificial Silk Co. 


Up to that time nearly $1,000,000 
had been spent by Mr. Green and his 
associates. 

Even after the organization of the 
new company, progress was not easy. 
It took about two years for The 
Acme Artificial Silk Co. to build ma- 
chinery and get into production. 
Finally when everything appeared to 
be perfected, further difficulties and 
losses developed for still another 
year. About two years ago, however, 
these obstacles were overcome and 
since then the company has_ been 
earning consistent profits which have 
increased steadily with increased pro- 
duction. 


Productive Status 


Last year, the company produced 
252,696 lbs. of rayon. During the 
first six months of this year it pro- 
duced 146,962 lbs. It expects to 
manufacture approximately 175,000 
lbs. during the last six months of the 
year and for 1926 its output will 


probably reach a total of 600,000 Ibs. 

Thus far the company has been 
utilizing the buildings of the former 
Acme Woolen-Cotton Mills Co., but 
plans are now being prepared for a 
new building and new machinery is 
being built. 


Under Viscose Process 


Its predecessors, The American 
Silk Fibre Co., and The Cleveland 
Art Silk Co., confined their efforts 
to the cupro-ammonium process, and 
after the Acme Woolen-Cotton Mills 
Co. bought out The Cleveland Art 
Silk Co., it perfected that process 
Later, however, it decided to change 
over to the Viscose process and The 
Acme Artificial Silk Co., has been 
operating under this method eve: 
since it was organized. 

Incidentally the company is it 
favor of the term “rayon” for arti 
ficial silk and considers it very well 
fitted for a distinctive name for the 
product. 


Bemberg to Use Cupro-Ammonium Process 





American Bemberg Corp. Constructing Plant at Johnson City, Tenn.—Represents Merger of German Interests— 
Will Start With Output of 7,000 Lbs. Per Day—Means Large-Scale Production in this 
Country Under Fourth Major Process 


LTHOUGH $1the cupro-ammo- 
nium process has been em- 
ployed in this country in the 
past, the output of plants 

operating under this method has not 
been sufficiently large to represent an 
important commercial factor. Conse- 
quently the announcement that this 
process would be the basis of manu- 
facture of an extensive plant pro- 
jected for the South aroused decided 
interest among the consuming trades 
as it meant the commercial utiliza- 
tion in this country of the fourth 
major process. With the’ begin- 
ning of operation of this plant, 
all four methods will be in large-scale 
use here. 

The company concerned is the 
American Bemberg Corp., organized 
recently as the result of a merger be- 
tween important German interests, 
namely }. P. Bemberg, Ltd., of Bar- 
men, Germany, and the Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff-Fabriken, of Elberfeld, 
Germany. The former produces 
eupro-ammonium silk which is sold 
under the name of Bemberg and has 


been imported into this country for 
some years by Wolf, Strauss & Co., 
New York. The Vereinigte organiza- 
tion manufactures extensively under 
the viscose process. However, the 
new American company will employ 
the Bemberg method. 


The site chosen for the plant is 
located between Johnson City and 
Elizabethton, Tenn. Construction has 
started and it is stated that operation 
will begin in June. The initial 
capacity is to be 7,000 Ibs. per day. 


Outline of Process 


The cupro-ammonium process dates 
back to about 1900 when it was pat- 
ented by a man named Bronnert. It 
has had its major development in 
Germany. 


Artificial silk produced by this 
method falls in the “regenerated cell- 
ulose” class. Its manufacture involves 
the dissolving of cellulose, usually in 
the form of cotton linters but some- 
times as wood pulp, in an ammoniacal 
solution of copper and the regenera- 


tion of the cellulose from this solu- 
tion in the form of a thread. 


The common method of obtaining a 
copper solution of this type is to dis- 
solve copper’ turnings in aqua am- 
monia (ammonium hydroxide), aiding 
the dissolving by passage of a current 
of air through the mixture. The cell- 
ulose, previously purified and some- 
times mercerized, is treated with this 
solution for several hours at a tem- 
perature of approximately 40° F. The 
resulting solution is blue and_ vis- 
cous. It is purified by filtering and 
then spun by a method similar to 
that used in the nitro-cellulose proc- 
ess. The coagulating bath into 
which the spinning fluid passes from 
the spinerettes generally contains 
sulphuric acid. This neutralizes the 
ammonia and regenerates the cellu- 


lose, with, however, copper as an 
impurity. 
In the washing and _ purification 


stages which follow, the copper is 
removed completely and the filaments 
ot artificial silk are bleached 


Both the copper and the ammonia 
are recovered for subsequent use 
This recovery is of great importance 
if the material is to be manufactured 
economically. It is stated that the 
American Bemberg Corp. will utilize 
an inexpensive and efficient method of 
ammonia recovery recently perfected 
by the Bemberg organization in Ger- 
many. 

One of the outstanding features of 
manufacture under this process has 
been fhe production of exceedingly 
fine filaments. It is understood that 
as many as 98 filaments per thread 
have been used in Germany. How- 
ever, the tendency has been to go well 
below this number for general com- 
mercial use as the breaking strength 
of such very fine filaments has not 
been sufficient to withstand mechanical 
handling without damage. Partly duc 


to the fineness of the filaments an 
partly to the chemical process itseli, 
the cupro-ammonium product is not 4 
highly lustrous as other varieties an 
is regarded by the trade as mor: 
nearly resembling real silk. 
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~ SECTION III-USES OF RAYON 


ONE of the most important considerations in any treat- 

ment of the rayon situation is the question of the extent 
to which this material enters the different branches of the 
The market editors of TEXTILE WORLD 


have prepared the following series of articles covering this 


vital phase of the subject. Each editor, through his intimate 
acquaintance with the market which he reports week by 
week, is in a position to analyze in detail the part which 
rayon has played in developments in his particular branch 
The symposium represents an authoritative 


of the industry. 
and timely contribution. 








Knit Goods Industry Pioneer Rayon Consumer 


Hosiery Mills Take More than Any Other Branch—Quantity Use in Full-Fashioned Predicted—Utilization in 
Underwear, Especially Women’s, Expanding Constantly—Outerwear Important Consumer but 
Affected by Recent Style Changes 


By Louis R. Keeffe 


NIT goods manufacturers 
were the first branch of the 
textile industry in this coun- 
try to sponsor in a sizable 
way rayon, or artificial silk. They 
did not wait for the new fibre to be 
dignified with a new and entirely dif- 
ferent generic name, placing it on a 
par, in nomenclature, with cotton and 
wool, but quickly adopted artificial 
silk as a new yarn which added beauty 
and saleability to.their merchandise. 


Rayon has been fortunate in mak- 
ing its real entrance on the merchan- 
dising stage in the United States dur- 
ing a period of years in which the 
public taste was making tremendously 
rapid strides and when there were 
radical style changes. During the 
last ten years especially this trend has 
been very noticeable. Consumer in- 
terest in better merchandise has been 
constantly expanding. 

Many women who were satisfied 
with a cotton or mercerized stocking 
a comparatively few years ago will 
have none of it today; the same princi- 
ple is true in regard to underwear 
and outerwear—and all other classes of 
apparel, for that matter. 


This, then, is the basis upon which 
the amazing success of rayon has been 
built. Other influences, and import- 
ant ones, there are in abundance, but 
the real story of rayon must be writ- 
ten around the fact that mass ideas 
on merchandise have been raised to a 
standard never before seen in this 
country. 


Hosiery Mills Largest Users 


As the largest division of the knit- 
ting industry, hosiery naturally occu- 
pies the position of the largest con- 
sumer of rayon in that industry. In 
addition to that, however, hosiery 
manufacturers are far and away the 
best customers of rayon houses. They 
provide the largest single outlet for 
the new fibre, and while other trades, 
rticularly cotton goods, loom up as 
‘sible eventual competitors for 
mier position, it is a safe prediction 
make that the hosiery trade will 
catinue to consume more artificial 
annually than any other part of 





the textile industry for some years to 
come. 

Accurate statistics on the percent- 
age of the total production of rayon 
in this country going to various 
classes of consumers are impossible to 
obtain. An idea of the leadership of 
hosiery may be gained, however, from 
the fact that a large domestic produ- 
cer of rayon estimated that 20% of 
his total 1924 production was con- 
sumed by hosiery manufacturers. 


1923 Census Figures 

The 1923 census figures showed a 
total production of all classes of 
hosiery during that year in this coun- 
try of 97,432,927 dozen pairs, valued 
at $378,732,878, gains of 21.4% and 
30.4% respectively over the figures 
reported in the 1921 census. The fol- 
lowing classifications give some idea, 
though an incomplete one, of the im- 
portance of artificial goods in that 
total : 


Hose 
All artificial silk 


Full fashioned (doz. prs).......... 
EE See Aiostawyiwbiarewan es 
SEO (ORE OES) 6 55s ccewwene es 
NE ete rhea araic <Carais aw eons ee 
Natural or artificial silk mixed with 
fibres 
Full fashioned (doz. prs).......... 
ean eam aakinsis 
Seemseas (G08. BES). 5 oe csec cscs cies 
ee iets otk a's seks Wiese bw alace 
Half Hose 


All artificial silk 


Semeees: (EON) DEB) oon ce siwacetscess 


Value 
Natural or artificial silk mixed with 
fibres 
Full fashioned (doz. prs) 
Value 
Seamless 
Value 


Starting with the hesitant experi- 
mentation which always characterizes 
the adoption of anything new, hosiery 
mills rapidly mastered the correct 
manipulation of rayon. It is no re- 
flection on rayon for weaving pur- 
poses to say that it is a fibre which 
is ideally suited for the knitting 
machine. 

Today a very large percentage of 


the total number of dozen pairs of 
hosiery manufactured in the United 
States is made up in whole or in part 
of what the trade usually refers to 
as “fibre.” Exact figures on combina- 
tion yarn goods is impossible, as in- 
dicated in the above table 

The ready adaptability of rayon to 
combination with other 
been largely responsible for its popu- 
larity with the manufacturer. It has 
given him something to work with. 
It has supplied an aggressive and 
progressive industry a new tool with 
which to express itself. 


yarns has 


Many of the latest styles of the 
novelty half hose which have been so 
popular this year are an_ intricate 
combination of nearly all the textile 
fibres, a combination which fre- 
quently defies short description. 


Silk and Rayon Mixtures 
Perhaps the largest single class of 


% of 
1923 1921 Increase 
ieee 5,840 46,171 -87.4 
ee $34,500 $465,947 -92.6 
ewer 2,161,394 1549,817- 39.5 
aaah $8,354,092 $5,155,720 62.0 
other 
ialacst sha 6,039,006 4,797,464 25.9 
ere $88,113,464 $64,261,509 37.1 
pan 9,613,510 9,104,801 5.6 
cee $56,409,255 $43,366,386 30.1 
ee 591,223 451,214 31.0 
oe $2,258,177 $1,445,606 56.2 
other 
gardens 819,323 615,810 33.0 
aaiewe $6,296,732 $3,384,686 86.0 
db wtiacoss 6,874,972 2,669,743 157.5 
stencarat $31,882,894 $8,644,932 268.8 


hosiery in which rayon has been em- 
ployed is the variety of merchandise 
which is listed under the general 
heading of silk and fibre mixtures. 
A big market has been built up in 
women’s hosiery for both plaited and 
twisted goods. Good mills have been 
turning out for some time silk and 
rayon seamless goods, in both twists 
and silk plaited over rayons, which 


dety detection, on casual examina- 
tion, as not all-silk stockings. From 
every standpoint of appearance and 
wear, it is claimed that they should 
rank with all-silk merchandise. 

The large business built up on this 
type of hosiery, together with the low 
prices at which silk full-fashioned 
hosiery has been offered, has sounded 
the death knell for the all-silk seam- 
less stocking for women as a volume 
proposition, in the opinion of not a 
few capable observers. 


Women’s All-Rayon Hosiery 

All-rayon hosiery for women has 
made _ rapid within recent 
years, in export as well as domestic 
business. Extremely creditable mer- 
chandise to retail in the neighborhood 
of 50c has been turned out by a num- 
ber of representative mills. Satis- 
factory wearing qualities for these 
goods have been demonstrated too 
often to make that point worthy of 
any extended discussion here. Proper 
care in washing gives to the all-rayon 
stocking as long a life as is desired 
by the ladies these days. 


progress 


This type of hosiery, with some of 
the cheaper mixtures of silk and 
rayon, has been chiefly responsible 
for the eclipse of the mercerized 
stocking as a big volume number. 
There will always be good mercerized 
stockings, of course, and they will 
always find a market, but the days 
of the mercerized volume of, say, 
five years ago, seem gone for good. 


Full-Fashioned Predictions 
Before leaving the question of 
women’s hosiery it is fitting here to 
throw in a little prophecy regarding 
the development of the use of rayon 
in the full-fashioned field. The num- 
ber of full-fashioned mills which are 
now using rayon, alone or in com- 
bination with real silk, in the produc- 
tion of goods for the market, is very 
small. A few mills have built up fair 
volume on numbers of this character, 
but generally speaking the employ- 
ment of rayon in full-fashioned hosi- 
ery has not yet made even a respect- 
able beginning; a decided decline in 
all-rayon production from 1921 to 
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3 is shown by the census figures 
printed above. 

If it were not for the unprecedented 
strength of the full-fashioned market 
during all of this year, another story 
written. Important full- 
fashioned mills, among them the 

rvest individual producer in the coun- 


try, were experimenting with the use 


might be 


of rayon in their product, in combi 
nation with Japan silk, last year. 

The official reason why nothing 
ever came of these experiments so 
far as real production is concerned 
vas that “the fibre is not yet good 
enough for our purposes.” The real 
reason is probably somewhat nearer 
to the fact that there is little incent- 
ive to bring out something new when 
the established silk production is sell- 
ing like hot cakes. 

Large full-fashioned manufacturers 
undoubtedly feel that to employ rayon 
in large quantities would be a step in 
the wrong direction. They unques 
tionably have a sincere desire to main- 
tain the reputation of full- 
fashioned goods. But it is none the 
less true that the quantity production 
of rayon combinations in full-fash 


quality 


ioned hosiery is as definitely predict 
able as anything is in the hosiery 
business 

far-sighted hosiery men look for 
ward to the time, not so far in the 
when there will be a 
very real place in the market for 


future now, 
all-rayon full-fashioned hosiery for 


women 
Half Hose 

In half hose the largest use of 
rayon thus far has probably been in 
rayon plaited over mercerized goods, 
and in the twists and plaited combi 
nations which make up the novelty 
lhe all-fibre sock has 
had its day, and will probably have 
it again, but it is not likely to equal 
in popularity the all-fibre goods for 


hose of today. 


women, 

Silk and rayon twisted numbers in 
half hose occupy an important posi- 
tion, as do silk plaited over rayon 
goods \ very large business has 
been done for this fall by southern 
mills on a cheap fibre plaited, drop 
stitch number, going to the jobbing 
trade at $1.85. 

Combinations of rayon and wool, 
in half hose and in women’s foods, 
naturally take a leading position in 
Wool goods in the 


half hose business is now a_ very 


the sports field 


broad term which includes all manner 
of varn combinations, in which ravon 
usually plays an important part. The 
only likely popularity for novelties 
in women’s hosiery within the imme 
diate future is in sports stockings 
which employ ravon to a large extent 


for their pattern and color effects 
Infants’ Socks Revolutionized 
Perhaps the most striking illustra- 


tion of the rapid rise of ravon in 


hosiery is the situation in infants’ 
socks his business has been revo- 
lutionized, practically within the last 
three vears, by the new fibre. It has 


been converted almost over-night, as 


market developments go, from a met 
cerized to a ravon business 


It is the infants’ sock made of rav- 
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on which is selling today. The mer- 
cerized numbers have taken a seat so 
far in the rear that they can scarcely 
be given a passing thought. 
Accompanying this development 
has been a striking revision in styling. 
The infants’ sock of today is no more 
like the infants’ sock of five years 
ago than the men’s felt hat of today 
resembles the high silk hat of yester- 
year. New color combinations, 
stripes, checks and plaids in the legs, 
fancy tops of a large variety, have all 
accompanied the introduction of ray- 
on into this important branch of the 
children’s business. It is not too much 
to say that they have been stimulated 
almost entirely by the use of rayon. 
Popular in Children’s Goods 
Hand-in-hand with infants’ socks go 
the seven-eighths lengths for children 
which have made so important a place 
for themselves as now to be classed 


as staples. The sales-appeal of much 
of this class of merchandise rests on 
the attractiveness of the fancy tops, 
and this, in turn, depends largely on 
capable use of rayon. 

Some of the best numbers made in 
the various tuck stitches, which have 
been so popular this spring in chil- 
dren’s hosiery, owed their popularity 
to the attractiveness given them by 
plaiting rayon over mercerized. 

So much for hosiery. It should be 
emphasized again that the very large 
importance of rayon in this branch 
of the knitting industry, as in others, 
is due to the fact that its use has 
enabled the manufacturer to improve 
the appearance of his goods, to im- 
prove their styling, to make them 
more attractive in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to cater to the highly 
commendable and growing demand 
for better merchandise generally. 


Use in Underwear kxpanding 


A NOTABLE development in the 

use of rayon in the knitting 
field has been rapid expansion ot 
the market for 
underwear. 


women’s rayon 
\ comparatively recent 
development, so far as volume pro- 
duction is concerned, women’s rayon 
underwear appears to be still in its 
infancy, and the possibilities for the 
future in the business are considered 
to be tremendous. 

Rayon has been used for years, of 
course, as trim on cotton underwear 
for men, women and children. _ It 
adds a finishing touch to many of 
cotton 
rayon 


the cheaper lines of men’s 


heavy-weight garments, and 
ribbons have for years been employed 


largely in women’s goods. 


Rayon Stripes for Men 

\n extremely interesting merchan- 
dising experiment is now being con- 
ducted through the use of circular 
rayon stripes on a number of lines of 
men’s flat knitted cotton union suits. 
Kncouraged by the success which has 
been achieved by rayon stripes in cut- 
and-sewed underwear, a number of 
manufacturers of balbriggans for 
men offered this summer for the first 
time new and attractive lines of ray- 
on-striped bals. 

The majority of these goods are 
being shown in plain white, but at 
least one mill is offering rayon-striped 


underwear in several attractive 
pastel shades. In this way the bal- 
briggan manufacturer is trving to 


meet the ever-increasing competition 
of the 
rhe necessity for injecting some kind 


nainsook type of underwear 
of style appeal in balbriggans has 
been recognized for some time, and 
manufacturers are relying largely 
upon ravon for this style appeal. 

It is still too early to make definite 
predictions regarding the likely suc- 
One of the first 
mills in the light-weight field to offer 


goods of this character, about a year 


cess of the attempt. 


ago, found its initial orders light but 
the duplicate business fairly satis 
factory. On the large number of 
lines now have 


offered iobbers 


sampled cautiously; the consumer’s 


reaction to rayon-stripes in balbrig- 
gans, reflected in jobbers’ re-order 
business, will tell the real story. 


All-Rayon Suit for Men 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that good business has been 
done by a relatively few underwear 
mills on men’s heavy-weight cotton 
ribbed underwear with rayon stripes. 
In one or two cases at the present 
time it is understood that jobbers are 
having difficulty in getting the de- 
livery they want on duplicate orders 
ior these goods, which indicates the 
existence of a considerable market 
still largely undeveloped. 

Perhaps the most interesting ex- 
periment yet made with rayon in the 
underwear field is the offering this 
summer of an all-rayon knitted ath- 
letic union suit for men, for next 
spring. This is admitted to be noth- 
ing more than an experiment; it is 
not believed likely that any volume 
business can be built up on all-rayon 
underwear for men, at least not in 
the near future, and the possibilities 
for this garment seem confined to 
small production for the better class 
specialty store trade. The fact that 
such a garment is being shown by a 
representative manufacturer, how- 
ever, indicates the great interest of 
progressive mills in utilizing rayon 
to the fullest extent. 

Women’s Market Big 


The big market, present and future, 
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for rayon in underwear is, of course 
in women’s goods. The rapidity wit! 
which the business has grown to dat 
has been little short of amazing, b 

its growth has unfortunately not be: 

altogether free from unpleasant ci 
cumstances. 


Well made rayon vests, bloome: 
step-ins, etc. possess much of the a 
pearance and feel of real silk ga: 
ments. This of course, is their big sal: 
appeal for the women who will n 
wear cotton and who do not like 
pay real silk prices. 

It was probably natural under 
circumstances that a good deal of mi 
representation of women’s ray 
underwear should have been dom 
Much of this was unintentional, 
some, unfortunately, was deliberat: 
The success of a number of th 
direct-to-consumer sellers in the la 
year or two has been based upon 
large business they have received 
rayon underwear. The sales fore: 
of many of these concerns took t! 
easiest road and talked about th: 
“special silk” underwear; the cons 
quence often was a black eve 
rayon garments. 

Coupled with irregular merchand 
ing has been a certain amount oi 
similarly irregular manufacturin 
methods. It has been a simple thing 
for small and inexperienced co: 
panies to get into the field, buying 
their fabrics from a specialty knitte: 
and making up 
cheaply as possible. 


their garments 


Some Trade Abuses 

This induced for a while a period 
of competition in which quality stand- 
ards seemed altogether abandoned 
Every effort was seemingly made to 
turn out cheaper and cheaper me 
chandise, with the natural result that 
much of this production was worth 
less and was repudiated by the con 
sumer, 

Happily this condition seems to 
have passed, or at least to be passing 
Representative manufacturers have 
recognized the futility of engaging 
competition which almost entirely dis 
regards quality and are confining 
their present efforts to the production 
of really serviceable underwear. Mills 
which considered the production o! 
good fabrics a simple matter hav: 
learned better, and some of the 
have gone out of the business, 
least temporarily. 


Outerwear Important Rayon User 


ANUFACTURERS of knitted 
outerwear of all kinds have 
generous recognition to the 
value of ravon. It has been used 
freely for decorative purposes on a 


riven 


large variety of merchandise which 
comes under the general heading of 
knitted attractive 
garments knitted entirely of rayon 
have proved big sellers at various 
times within recent years. 

When at the height of its popularity 
this branch of the knitting industry 
has been a customer for rayon manu- 


outerwear, and 


facturers 
hosiery. 


ranking 
Largely a style propositi: 


second only 


however, knitted outerwear is s 
ceptible to more rapid and more d1 
tic fluctuations in popular favor t! 
either hosiery or underwear. It 

been unfortunately true that du 
approximately the last year and 
half, novelty sweaters for women, 1 
largest individual user of rayon in 





outerwear industry, have been suf! 


ing from a temporary eclipse in st 
No real 


should be so, and there is no expla 


reason exists why 
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tion for it other than the whims of 
women’s taste. Severe depression in 
the women’s novelty sweater market 
has had a natural influence on the 
quantity of rayon used by sweater 
manufacturers, but the loss in this 
direction has been more than made up 
in others. 

The return of the sweater to popu- 
lar favor as a Style proposition for 
women can be no more definitely pre- 
dicted than can any other vagary of 
Dame Fashion, but the style cycle will 
unquestionably swing back within the 
next few years, providing the rayon 
manufacturer with an even larger out- 
let in this section of the industry than 
ever before. 

Balbriggan Dress Possibilities 

Women’s novelty sweaters made 
entirely of rayon did fairly well in 
sections this spring. The use of the 
fibre in combination with other yarns, 
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usually worsted, is very large during 
normal times. Many of the most at- 
tractive pattern and color effects in 
sweaters and in knitted fabrics for 
dress purposes are achieved through 
the capable manipulation of rayon. 

An interesting possibility for rayon 
is held out in the current large de- 
mand for balbriggan fabrics for 
dresses. At this writing the balbrig- 
gan dress promises to develop into a 
style vogue of major proportions, and 
artificial silk may logically be ex- 
pected to contribute to its success. 
Worsted and rayon combinations in 
balbriggan fabrics are making their 
appearance in constantly increasing 
numbers, rayon lending a touch of life 
which is absent in the usual worsted 
and cotton combinations. 

Technical men make the point that 
worsted and rayon combinations are 
not really balbriggans at all, but this 


is beside the point. They are sold and 
bought as balbriggans—which is the 
point. 
Rayon in Bathing Suits 

Probably the best example of the 
complete adoption of rayon by the 
knitting trade is given by the fact 
that it is being increasingly employed 
in bathing suits. Irom the earliest 
stage of its development the chief ar 
gument made against the new fibre 
has been its great loss ot tensile 
strength when wet, and it is extremely 
interesting to find it being used in 
larger quantities right along in gar- 
which receive the 


ments severest 


imaginable tests from water. 


Kven the lowest priced — staple 
bathing suits for men are being 
offered for next year with rayon 


stripes. ‘These latter have succeeded 
the colored worsted stripes that were 


so popular for the 1925 season 
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manufacturer of 
quality goods showed this spring for 
the first time attractive 
bathing suits for both men and women 


A prominent 
unusually 


made of two ends of 50 denier rayon 
plaited over long staple Australian 
worsted. Beautiful random 
were obtained in the dyeing. The 
suits are so knitted that all the strain 
is taken up by the worsted yarn, and 


effects 


it is understood that they have stood 
up satistactorily under severe. tests in 
actual day-to-day wear in the water. 

Knitted scarfs, neckties, 
of the niinot 


and other 
classifications of the 
knitted outerwear industry provide a 
market for rayon which should ex 
pand materially, over the long future. 
hese goods are subject to the same 
style fluctuations as sweaters, but even 
at the height of 
provide an 


a depression they 
outlet which is by no 
means insignificant. 


Rayon Boon to Cotton Goods Manutacturer 


Enables Him to Make His Product More Attractive Without Material Increase in Cost—Glorious Future Predicted 
for Rayon in This Branch of the Industry—Its Use in the Warp Expected to Increase in the Future 
—Optimism Should Be Tempered with Caution to Prevent Overproduction 


NORMOUS strides made in 
the use of rayon by cotton 
goods mills in the United 


States during the last year or 
so form a record of progress which 
has perhaps never been 
equalled in this industry. 


before 


Nearly every mill in the country 
equipped to handle it has experimented 
with rayon; its use as a filling yarn 
has grown by leaps and bounds; in 
many cotton goods centers rayon has 
occupied the center of the stage and 
live manufacturers have been turning 
eagerly in all directions for informa- 
tion as to correct processing, the pos- 
sibilities and the limitations of the 
fibre. 

It should be stated at the outset 
that this interest has been a quality 
one. While cotton goods mills have 
very largely increased the quantity of 
rayon they are consuming during the 
last year and will continue to increase 
their takings of the new fibre, it is 
ridiculous to talk, as some in the trade 
ire doing, of rayon eventually re- 
placing cotton to a large extent. 


If such a development is in the 


irds it is certainly not yet within 
the range of vision of far-sighted 
nd shrewd merchandisers. From 


ailable statistics it is a simple mat- 
r to prove how alarming the alarm 
ts can be over the extent of the use 

rayon by cotton goods mills to 


ite. 
Simple Arithmetic 


In 1924 total domestic production of 
von is reliably estimated to have 
en 40,000,000 Ibs. Of this total 
itton goods mills are estimated to 
ve taken not over 10%, or approxi- 
tely 4,000,000 Ibs. 
Last year the spindles of mills in 
United States consumed in excess 
6,000,000 bales of the domestic crop 





alone, or roughly 300,000,000 lbs. of 
cotton. 

Thus the quantity of 
sumed by cotton goods mills last year 
was less than 11%4% of the quantity 
of domestic cotton used by these mills. 
Certainly not an alarming percentage, 
and one which may be extended ma- 
terially before there will be any sense 
at all in talking about artificial silk as 
a competitor of cotton. 


rayon con- 


An Auxiliary Fibre 


As a matter of fact, it is much more 
logical to regard rayon as an auxil- 
iary to cotton, wool and silk, rather 
than as a competitor. Its function 
thus far in weaving has that of a 
powerful fibre, and that 
promises to continue to be its place. 


subsidiary 


Ravon lends luster and sheen to 
many cotton goods fabrics which are 
in need of brightening up. It allows 
of interesting design and color com- 
binations 
through the use of cotton alone. It 


enables the manufacturer of specific 


which are not possible 


classes of merchandise to brighten up 
his goods, make them more pleasing to 
the eve and add to their saleability 
It enables him to do all this with rela- 
tively slight increase in the sale price 
of his product. 

main 
point. We are still in the comparative 
infancy of rayon development, both 


This last, of course, is the 


of the fibre itself and of its employ 
ment in weaving. 
is possible that 
by cotton goods mills will have a large 
place in the markets of the future. I 
this is to be the 


To some extent it 


all-rayon goods woven 


case, however, it 
seems likely that from the cost stand 
point, as well as from that of the 
character of the fabrics, they will be 
more a competitor of silks than of 
cottons. 


From the course of events to date 
and any reasonable outlook on the 
future it is logical to predict that 
rayon will continue to fulfill its des- 
tiny by being an agreeable helpmate 
for cotton, not a sinister conspirator 
which will eventually displace it to an 
appreciable extent. 


The Novelty Trend 
Striking progress has been made in 
the employment of rayon, chiefly for 
decorative purposes, in many classes 
of cotton goods. The two divisions 
ot fabrics in which it has been most 
dress goods and 


largely used are 


draperies. In practically every sub- 
division of these main classifications 
artificial silk has played a 
part. It would be idle to 
attempt to list all of the various fab 
rics into which it has been incor 
porated, but it has already to its credit 


already 
large 


a number of merchandising feats, and 
several of these will be treated at 
greater length later in this article. 
The sudden increase of interest in 
the fibre on the part of cotton goods 
mills is easily explainable, of course 
Faced with a serious reversion from 
staple goods of all kinds, manufacturers 
have naturally turned their attention 
to. novelties in rapidly increasing 
Many 


staples which 


numbers. staples and semi- 
idly needed sprucing 
up are receiving it under the impetus 
of necessity; so-called 


many fancy 


fabrics have welcomed with open 
arms the promise of assistance held 
out to them by rayon in making them 
selves more acct ptable to the incre: 
ingly particular consumer, and in most 
instances they have not misplaced 
their confidence. 

Who 


of a fibre, 


will say that the emplovment 
whose qualities challenge 
the abilities of the best technicians at 


the manufacturing end and give the 


salesmen something worth enthusiasm, 
is bad for the industry? Who will 
say that a fibre, the use of which de 
mands better styling of cotton goods, 
is bad for the industry ? Capable crit- 
ics consider that what the industry 
most needs is more interest in style 
goods, and what is better suited than 
rayon to give it this interest? 

No answer occurs to us, yet heated 
discussion continues as to whether or 
not the increasing use of ravon 1S a 
blessing or a curse in disguise 

Unbalanced Production Factor 

One of the important points made 
against rayon in the cotton goods mill 
is that, for the large majority of 
plants which have their own spindles, 
it unbalances production. The more 
artificial silk used the less cotton yarn 
Result, idle spindles, but 
very active overhead on them. Which 


necessary : 


is true, of course. 


Under market conditions which 
have obtained for some time it has 
been impossible to sell the surplus 
product of cotton spindles at a profit. 
Many 


forced to shut 


mills have consequently been 
down part of their 
spinning and to cover this overhead 
or try to cover it—in the price asked 
for their rayon mixtures. 

\ logical come-back to those who 
complain of this condition is that you 
have it. 
[Everything is not milk and honey. 


can’t eat your cake and 


There are disadvantages in almost all 
of the things in this life. 

Those who emphasize the unbal- 
anced production necessary for most 
mills producing rayon-mixtures would 
do well to consider these propositions: 
Is it better to run, say, 50% of the 


1 
i 


spinning and 100% in the weav 


room; or to run 50% of the spinning 
and 50% of the looms ? 
Not a few mills have discovered in 


the last year that the employment of 
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rayon gave them a better market for 
their goods and fuller employment for 
their looms than would have been the 
case had they stuck to all-cotton fab- 


rics; many mills following this pro- 
cedure have been able to make some 
kind of a showing for their stock- 


holders, even in times like these. 

There is perhaps too much theo- 
retical consideration in the industry of 
100% production, a theoretical maxi- 
mum which is seldom achieved even in 
boom times 

Revolution in Bedspreads 

The fabrics which come most easily 
to mind in any consideration of rayon 
mixture goods are the large variety 
of dress fabrics in which the fibre has 
been employed with excellent results. 
There is hardly any kind of dress or 
wash goods into which artificial silk 
has not forced its way, imparting dec- 
orative effects of great beauty. 

It is bedspreads, however, to which 
the student can point as probably the 
best example of the influence of the 
new fibre in the cotton goods field. 
The character of bedspreads made in 
this country has been almost revo- 
lutionized during the last few years, 
the change being from the plain white 
jacquard colorful 
spreads now so largely used 

Credit 


of whether or not it may be classed as 


spreads to the 
for this change, regardless 


desirable or 
go to rayon 


otherwise, must largel, 
he crinkled bedspread 
has had an enormous vogue, and the 
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biggest sellers in crinkled spreads. 
have been the rayon-filled ones. 

The beautiful dyed effects possible 
through the use of artificial silk have 
certainly played a leading part in 
transforming the average bedroom in 
America from a rather drab room, 
thought of only as a place in which to 
sleep, to a harmoniously decorated 
room in which an almost infinite 
variety of color schemes may be 
worked out. 

Draperies and Shirtings 

Rayon-decorated drapery and cur- 
tain fabrics have made it possible for 
the average housewife in average cir- 
cumstances to make more out of her 
home than was ever before possible. 
They have brought to her at reason- 
able prices materials in a great pro- 
fusion of design and color. The ma- 
terial increase in interest in interior 
decorating has been an important fac- 
tor in this development, it is true; 
but, conversely, it is probable that this 
interest in interior decorating has 
been heightened by the fact that ma- 
terials of the desired luster and color 
have been available at reasonable cost. 

Ikmployment of rayon in shirtings 
is an old story. Its use in this field 
somewhat retarded until 
the vogue of the plain 
white shirt, but the increasing ten- 
dency toward novelty colored effects 


has been 
recently by 


in shirtings and the growing vogue of 
the colored shirt with self-colored soft 
collar attached have been helped by 


rayon. Even conservative men seem 
to be working away from exclusive 
use of the plain white shirt, in con- 
formity with the trend toward novel- 
ties in all kinds of wearing apparel. 
Overproduction? 

In dress goods the manufacture of 
rayon-filled fabrics has been extended 
so rapidly this year that commission 
house men are already talking about 
overproduction in this field. Those 
mills which got into the business 
early made a good thing out of it. 
Profit margins were satisfactory up to 
a few months ago when a flood of 
new merchandise came into the mar- 
ket and competition forced prices 
down to the point where representa- 
tive mills claim there is nothing in 
them now. 

Such statements may be and un- 
doubtedly are exaggerations, yet they 
call attention to an important fact— 
that the market for what may be 
broadly termed novelties in this coun- 
try is a limited one. Every mill in 
the country cannot make novelty fab- 
rics. Every mill in the country can- 
not employ rayon. It is logical to 
expect overproduction in these United 
States on anything which comes to 
general knowledge as good, and there 
undoubtedly will be, if there is not 
now, an overproduction of novelty 
fabrics. 

All this points again to the con- 
clusion that rayon is an interesting 
and extremely valuable adjunct for 
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the cotton goods mill, but the use of 
rayon is not its main mission in life. 
Fifty years from now there may be no 
limit to the use of rayon by the cot- 
ton goocs manufacturer, but today 
there is. Merely because rayon-dec- 
orated merchandise has been and will 
be good is no sufficient reason for any 
and every old kind of a mill to jump 
into the production of merchandise of 
this kind and expect to get out whole. 


A Glorious Future 


On the other hand, no room for 
doubt exists that developments in the 
use of rayon by cotton goods manu- 
facturers during the next few years 
will be at least equal to the progress 
that has been made to date. Experi- 
ments are now in process in a number 
of plants, both East and South, which 
will not bear fruit for some time to 
come, but enough is known about 
them to make possible the prediction 
that the possibilities of the new fibre 
have not been anywhere near ex- 
hausted. 


Far from cursing out rayon as a 
disturber of their equilibrium, cot 
ton goods manufacturers should regard 
it as a boon to them in their time of 
severest trial. It has opened up mer- 
chandising possibilities which other- 
wise would have been total blank 
spaces. It should continue to do so. 


The position of rayon in the cotton 
goods mill is established and secure. 
Its future should be a glorious one. 


Rayon Gives New Life to Worsted Dress Goods 


Dye Resisting Property of Rayon Gives Staple Mills Means for Introduction of Color 
Rayon Lends Brightness to New Lines—Men’s Wear Mills Find Rayon Most Useful in 
Lower Priced Lines—Use in Wool Goods Will Vary With Demand for Fancies 


By William B. Dall 


HE high point so far reached 
in the use of rayon in woven 
woolen and _ worsted 
— a. Will be seen during the com 
ing season. It is the consensus of 
opinion among mill agents that the 
extent of its future use rests with 
consumer reception of the new lines. 
Rayon has been seized upon by many 
in the women’s wear trade as a new 
and live element in fabric design and 
they are promoting it as extensively 
as possible. They acknowledge, how- 
ever, that its future rests on consumer 
taste, and they point out that coming 
years must naturally have ups and 
downs so far as extent of rayons use 
in wool goods is concerned, varying 
obviously with consumer demand for 
decorated fabrics. 


fabrics 


The present position of rayon in 
men’s and women's wear is the cul- 
mination of a gradual start, actually 
beginning, so far as one mill at least 
was concerned, 13 years ago. 
the first 10 or 
the industry as a whole was gradual, 
but during the last year or so the 
rising current of demand for fancies 
has been met more and more with 
generous use of rayon decorations and 
other effects gained by use of rayon 
in various combinations. 


During 
Il years progress in 





It is interesting to note that the 
rise of rayon in woven wool goods has 
not meant the fall of cocoon silk. 
So far as can be learned from talks 
with the men who are designing and 
selling the lines where rayon is most 
featured, this fibre is not taking the 
place of silk at all, but it is being 
used for its own qualities by many 
mills which never used a pound of 
real silk in their manufacturing ex- 
perience. It is safe to say that the 
most general use of silk yarns in 
woven wool goods for many years 
has been the silk decorations in men’s 
wear worsteds and to a lesser extent 


similar decorations in the better 
grades of men’s wear woolens. These 


uses continue unabated, while the ex- 
tensive use of rayon in women’s wear 
is an entirely new note in fabric 
styling. In men’s wear rayon has 
been appearing in those cloths which 
formerly used mercerized cotton yarn 
for their decorations, or silk most 
sparingly. 

Since the first of August a number 
of prominent mills have opened their 
lines of women’s wear for next 
Each has tried to outdo the 
other in the attractive intermingling 


spring 


of rayon with their fabrics, and it is 
safe to say that more than 75% of 
the color introduced into these lines 
has been by means of rayon. It is 
the fact that rayon resists wool dyes 
that recommends it as highly as any 
other one factor to stylers. The big 
mills whose volume output has been 
in the realm of piece dyes were baffled 
at first when demand turned from 
solid color, staple weaves to bright 
patterns and attractive mixtures. 
Their problem is solved this year by 
rayon and the brightest stripes of 
green, red, blue and white, may ap- 
pear on a ground of any color, the 
whole fabric being piece dyed without 
the slightest trace of any tint even on 
the white, bleached rayon. 

The new life which has been in- 
jected into the product of the worsted 
industry’s large staple mills encour- 
ages them to look for a wider dis- 
tribution than they have seen for a 
number of seasons. The fact that 
rayon has been approved by many 
of the French authorities, including 
Rodier, gives a dignity to the new 
lines which they might not otherwise 
possess in the eyes of some garment 
makers and women consumers, and 


into Piece Dyes—Luster of 


which they would not have possessec 
several years ago. It is unlikely that 
any one mill will corral all the busi 
ness in rayon decorated women’s 
wear since they are all showing well 
designed and well executed fabrics. 
On the other side of the picture, how 
ever, the mill which does not join 
the procession, is likely to be left far 
behind at least so far as the coming 
season is concerned. 


Indefinite Variety of Effects 

There is an interesting variety in 
the manner in which rayon may be 
introduced into a wool cloth and 
there are corresponding subtle differ 
ences in effect. It may be used as 
a straight fibre, in single or ply, or 
the fibre may be loosely or tightly 
twisted with worsted yarn. The 
rayon may appear as spun waste, also 
single or ply, or with this spun waste 
yarn twisted with worsted.  Finall) 
rayon waste may be carded into mix 
ture with wool before the spinning 
of the woolen or the worsted yarn, 

For the best display of luster the 
straight fibre is used most frequent! 
in two-ply, while for a soft two 
toned effect the rayon is used twiste 
with worsted. The carded mixtu: 


also gives a two-toned effect whe! 
dyed with that in mind, but this com 
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bination is most frequently used for 
the face yarn of the bolivia type 
coating. The luster which it adds 
to the face gives an approximation of 
cashmere. The now popular bal- 
briggan gets much life when knit of 
, worsted and rayon twist. 

The largest selling rayon yarns in 
he woolen goods field at present are 
e 150 denier in two-ply for decora- 
ms and the 100 denier single for 
ise as twist. In most of the new 
women’s wear fabrics the rayon is 
istinctly more then a decoration since 
it forms the pattern theme of the de- 
sign and carries most of the bright- 
ness of color. 


- - ce ct 


a 


Difficulties Have Been Overcome 

The rapidly increasing use of rayon 
has not been accemplished without 
the overcoming of difficulties and the 





“Metal Glow,’ a product of the Botany 


Worsted Mills. A rayon twisted 
warp gives a two-tone effect with sug- 
gestion of a “watered” finish. 


meeting of criticism. From the start 
there was the technical difficulty at 
the mill involving allowance for the 
fact that the rayon shrinks only 
slightly upon finishing while the wool 
often shrinks a great deal. Early 
efforts at stripes along the warp 
found many pieces of goods cockled 
and uneven because improper allow- 
ance was made for shrinkage. Sev- 
eral agents report that their first ex- 
periences with rayon involved much 
trouble with broken yarns. While 
a break in any other warp or filling 
yarn might be repaired, a break in 
the fine white or colored hair line 
of rayon would stand out sharply 
against the monotone ground on 
which it was most generally used. 
Many such breaks in a fabric would 
be difficult and expensive, and after 
all unsatisfactory, to repair. Both 
this skill in handling rayon and the 
quality of the rayon itself have been 
improving during the last few years 
with the result that mill men report 
that the breakage difficulty has been 
practically overcome. It is important 
that the operatives at the mill know 
the best methods of handling this 
yarn, and those who have worked 
with them find that they pick up the 
matter quite readily. 
Less Interest in Fine Men’s Wear 
n the best grades of men’s wear 
favrics there is scant use of rayon 
an! not much interest in it. It is 
Stated even by those who use rayon 
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in their best grades of women’s wear, 
that the fibre is not suitable for uses 
where subjected to very hard wear, 
particularly if this wear is accom- 
panied by perspiration. In silk decor- 
ations on the best grades of men’s 
wear worsteds, cocoon silk is not at 
present being superseded. The dye 
resisting qualities of rayon hold to no 
advantage here since these goods are 
dyed mostly in the skein or the top. 
The amount of decoration per yard 
is not great and as a result the price 
advantage of rayon becomes a very 
small percentage of the total cost of 
the fabric. Manufacturers of these 


Group of Rayon Decorated Women’s Wear W oolens and W orsteds. 
Stripe in Piece Dye with Rayon Submerged in Fabric. 
Vari-Colored Stripes on Rep Ground. 


Right: 
Like Fabric. 


men’s wear fabrics are consequently 
not turning from their accustomed 
paths, and much missionary work will 
have to be done if they are to be- 
come rayon users. 


Its biggest use in the men’s wear 
field is in fabrics of the lower price 
ranges and particularly in tropicals. 
Because the latter class of fabrics 
have been sold on a low price basis, 
the introduction of lustrous threads 
has been effected by the use of mer- 
cerized cotton. Several makers have 
now turned from mercerized yarn to 
rayon, and one of them reported late 
in August that he had just bought a 
hundred thousand pounds of rayon 
where he would have bought mercer 
ized cotton a year ago. The rayon is 
a bit more expensive, but it gives the 
fabrics more life and brilliance. As 
mentioned above rayon has not re- 
placed any extensive amount of silk in 
the better grades of men’s wear. It 
is interesting to note however that 
one selling agency which has not so 
far shown rayon decorations in its 
regular line, is 


making up _ fabrics 
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with special order from 
certain customers, because those cus- 
tomers want the rather than 
the silk. 


rayon on 


rayon 


Dye Resistance a Great Virtue 

In women’s wear rayon is used in 
many places where silk could not be 
used because the latter is likely to be 
stained in piece dyeing, while the 
rayon offers easy facility for the in- 
troduction of any contrasting colors 
or white as the designer may see fit. 
Price is also a factor in the present 
wide use in women’s wear, since it is 


appearing on many popular priced 


ee 


ed 


a eee 


ee ee 





Left: Colored 
Two-Tone Plaid. 


Decoration of a Kasha- 


Center: 
Bottom: 


styles which would be handicapped if 
burdened with the additional cost of 
silk yarn. Many women’s wear mill 
agents are frank in their statement 
that their use of rayon is purely ex- 
perimental and that they have not 
worked with it long enough at the 
mill or among their customers, to 
have a real knowledge of its suitabil- 
ity for the various 
they are putting it. 


uses to which 

When used as warp for a poplin or 
a rep, rayon is usually twisted with 
worsted, and a number of attractive 
effects produced by this construction 
are on the market. A _ subtle two- 
toned effect is thus produced which 
varies in color with the angle from 
which the face of the cloth is ob 
served. The number of turns per 
inch in the worsted-rayon twist, con- 
trol a shadowy or watered effect. The 
use which rayon the greatest 
prominence in fabrics is in stripes and 
plaids, the colored lines, whether wide 
or narrow, being 


gives 


woven of rayon. 
These effects are now particularly in 
vogue on rep weaves and the variety 
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of patterns in size, shape and color is 
limited only by the ingenuity of the 
designer. The use of any of the 
striped patterns on one-half or one- 
third the width of the piece, produces 
a bordered effect which is proving 
popular because of the flare for bor- 
der printed Silk decorated 
reps are to be had at about $2.10 for 
54 inch, 8 oz. goods. 


goods. 


In a sheer worsted fabric, rayon 
may be used principally as the carrier 
of a contrasting color in a piece dye 
with little reference to its lustre. Ex- 
amples seen of this class of use show 
the rayon very much in the _ back- 
ground, but its contrasting color shows 
through clearly because of the fine- 
ness or the spacing of the intersect- 
ing varns. Obviously when the luster 
of the rayon is the feature to be 





A brilliantly striped rep from the col- 


lection of the Andrews Mill Co., a 
pioneer in rayon use. There are three 
colors in the rayon stripes against a 
ground of a fourth color. 


brought out the yarn is brought near- 
er to the surtace. In pile fabrics 
rayon waste mixed with wool has been 
used very effectively. The best manu 
facturers decry its use, but after all 
it produces a fabric with richness of 
appearance impossible of presentation 
to a woman of limited means in any 
other construction. The fact that cer 
tain mills have been successful with 
these combinations, while others have 
experienced difficulty suggests that 
after all the progress to be made lies 
in the technique of manufacture. 
The use of rayon in men’s wear at 
present is much more limited than in 
the women’s wear field. As mentioned 
previously its use so far is limited to 
the cheaper tropicals and the lower 
priced woolens and worsteds. Obvi- 
ously the amount of silk decoration to 
be introduced into any men’s wear 
fabric is small, and a radical change 
in style would be necessary to popu- 
larize any more pronounced use of 
lustrous yarns in men’s goods. 


Worsted Mills Active in Rayon 


The pioneer in the use of rayon in 
women’s wear fabrics so far as we 
can learn is the Andrews Mill Co. 
which was one of the early customers 
of the American Viscose Co., and 
showed a line introducing rayon as 
long ago as the season of I9I1I—1912. 
It is stated by an executive of that 
company that in all seasons since that 
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time rayon has appeared in the com 


iny’s products. The new lines of 


show further attractive 


this company 
levelopments in rayon use. 
The Botany Worsted Mills is mak 


ing history in the progress of rayon 


its varied and attractive use in the 
new spring line opened shortly after 


Labor Day. Botany has been experi 


menting along these lines for some 


Possibility of Rayon in Silk Goods Unlimited 


Fabrice Creators Find a Splendid Ally 
However, Consume Relatively 


Silk Alone 


HIE use of rayon in broadsilks 
and ribbons is 
Kach year the total 


consumed 


steadily in 
creasing. 
quantity of rayon 
in the manufacture of silken fabrics, 
both narrow and wide, has surpassed 
the total of 
Moreover, the 
been far greater than that of natural 
silk itself. In the silk trade 


used approximately 350,000. Ibs. of 


the preceding year. 


rate of increase has 


IQI5 


rayon while in 1923 it used 5,900,000 


Ibs. and in 1Q24 close to 7,000,000 lbs. 


Over the same period the consump- 
tion of raw silk has more than dou 
bled but such a showing does not 
compare with the twenty-fold jump 


Such figures, 


are more numertical in thei 


in the use of rayon. 
however, 
significance than anything else and 
raw silk to the silk manufacturer 
till remains his most important ma- 


tel ial. 


In the novelty fabrics, rayon has 
had its widest use and to the fabric 
creator it has proved a splendid ally. 
\s in many other fields, it has been 
found to offer almost unlimited pos 
sibilities when used in combination 
It is not a substitute for silk in any 
sense of the word and it is not neces- 
sary for it to assume this role to take 


man increasingly important place in 


manufacturers’ scheme of 


\ll of the important novelty 


the silk 
things. 


houses in the trade have long since 


1 


lis fact and have 


realized tl acted ac 


cordingly 


Moreover, silk and rayon novelties 
are not brought out to sell in a low 
jacquard materials 


price range. In 


with silk warp and a rayon pattern 


showing on the face, exceptionally 
results have been obtained 


said of the 


beautiful 


The same can be over 


which were sponsored 
by several houses for the past 


plaid effects 


spring 


season, and which consisted of rayon 
in combination with silk and some 
times worsted. But these materials 
were far from low priced and were 
brought out as a stvle proposition 
d not a price article 

ly the chenille cut effects which 
have been popular for several sea 
ns and which are selling well for 
this current fall, an important point 
( be brought out which has to do 
with all silk and ravon combinations 
ilso This is that the reaction ot 
ilk and rayon to various dyes is 
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time and last showed a rep 
weave with a two-toned effect due to 
the introduction of a rayon and 
worsted trist. 

The Arlington Mills, Pacific Mills, 
Atlantic Mills, Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Lorraine Mfg. Co. are all 
doing extensive work in rayon in their 
The fabrics lately 
seen in the offices of these corpora 


season 


and the 


new worsted lines. 


tions are varigated and brilliant al- 
most beyond belief for the product of 
a piece dye process. 

The life of these large manufactur- 
ing units has in the past been in the 
production of staples, and they are 
now going into a new era of colored 
patterns which would have been 
wholly impossible without the wool- 


dye resisting properties of rayon. 








and Not a Competitor—Use in Ribbons Increases 
Small Quantities —Achieves Results that Cannot be Obtained with 
Extension of Use in Crepes Depends on Two Factors 


By William A. Spafford 


ditferent, as silk is an animal fibre 


vegetable fibre. In 


addition the dyeing qualities of “re- 
rayon and cellu- 


and rayon is a 


generated cellulose” 
lose acetate rayon are also different. 
lhis fact offers a fertile field to the 
designer and furthermore aids ma- 
terially in cutting down costs. For 
two- and even three-tone effects can 
he readily obtained in piece dyed 
fabrics where if the goods had to be 
varn dyed the costs would be much 
higher. The three-tone 
be obtained by the use of silk warp 
with filling of part rayon 


effects can 


viscose 
and part Celanese. 
Necktie Fabrics 

In necktie fabrics a number of silk 
firms have incorporated rayon. These 
numbers, however, were brought out 
more or less to fill a demand at a 
The patterns were jacquard 
[ eround 


price. 
designs of rayon on a silk 
and final judgment as to the possibili- 
ties of rayon in such materials must 
be withheld. The lack of the qual- 
ity of elasticity that raw silk possesses 
may operate against its use in this 
field. More will be said on this topic 
a little later on. 

Satin-faced materials nat- 
urally be thought to offer a particu- 
larly inviting field for rayon with its 
The 


\merican user of silks, however, has 


would 


exceedingly lustrous nature. 


never taken very strongly to the 
rayon satins as a dress material. 
On the Continent, particularly in 


France, ravon satins have had a con- 


siderable vogue for several  vears. 


together with 
have 


The satins themselves, 
1 ibrics 


such as the alpacas, 


used that 
have 


} 


een so widely many Vis! 


ors to Irance commented on 
the sleek, appearance of the 
Frenchwoman when dressed for the 


for that matter, almost any 


shiny 


Street or 
occasion In this country the ex- 
high luster which endeared 
Mademoiselle in 
militated against 
\\ hile a considerable 


woven 


> 1 
Cessively 
it to the 
l‘rance has 


heart of 
rather 
its popularity. 
quantity of Satins is being 
with a ravon face, it would seem that 
them are not in 
and their 


drapet ies 


= 5 
ie mills making 


many cases broadsilk mills, 
use 1S more 


and 


important in 


household decorations than as 


i) 


a dress fabric. Several large manu- 


facturers of silks stated that they 


were running a certain number of 
looms on rayon satins but that they 
did so more to round out their line 
than because of any large demand 
for this type of material. The goods 
in all cases were made with either a 
cotton warp and rayon face or spun 
silk warp and rayon face. 


Rayon Taffetas Good 

In taffetas, however, the use of 
rayon appears to be making rapid 
strides and a large and increasing 
quantity of this type of goods is 
The trend of the last 
four or five years toward the use of 
silk, or what appears to be silk in 
household decoration has done much 
to stimulate the demand for reason- 
ably priced, silky appearing materials 
with not too much emphasis on their 
qualities. Rayon fits in 
nicely here. -A number of Paterson 
mills have been working day and 
night for the last several years on 
one type of goods alone. This is a 
rayon taffeta using a two-thread 
organzine warp and a rayon filling. 
Two-tone effects are obtained be- 
cause of the fact that the goods are 
yarn dyed and the extra expense is 
saved to some extent for there is no 
finishing 


being woven. 


wearing 


necessity of a _ costly 
process. 

The use of rayon taffetas is large 
in draperies, bedspreads, table covers, 
While taffeta 
dress material has not been to 
the forefront for quite a long time, a 
certain amount of rayon taffeta has 
been seen in kimonas, negligees, etc. 
The low price at which 
the material can be sold, close to 
$1.00 a yard over the counter and 
below this at wholesale, has en- 
couraged its use for the above pur- 


lamp shades, and such, 


as a 


attractively 


p ses, 


Use in Crepes 
The largest, and at first thought 
field for rayon 
would appear to be the staple crepe 


fabrics such as crepe-de-chine, geor- 


the most inviting, 


gette, crepe satin, flat crepe, and the 
variations of the 
foregoing. \n offhand estimate 
would place the quantity of staple 
crepes manufactured and sold at from 
60% to 70% of the total products of 
the silk industry. If rayon could be 
incorporated in this 


many other minor 


class of ma- 
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The fundamental weaves of the ne 
lines are staple still, at the mome: 
running largely to reps, but the intr: 
duction of rayon takes them out | 
the staple class so far as appearan 
to the consumer is concerned, ai 
will, it is hoped, give them a selli: 
appeal which will make a good y 
ume of business possible through t! 
next vear or so. 


ore + 





Staple Broadsilk- 


terials, it can readily be seen t 
its consumption in silks would sh 
a substantial increase. Up to t 
present time, however, its use he 
has been negligible and over 
past year of active business it 
lost rather than gained ground. 
certain quantity of goods is bein 
woven today and will continue to 
woven which is made with a cor 
bination yarn filling. That is to sa 
that the filling used contains on 
two, or three ends of raw silk d 
bled and twisted with one end ot 
rayon. How large this quantity 
there is no way of knowing but the 
testimony of many throwsters is that 
they are throwing less of the co: 
bination yarns than a year or ty 
ago. This applies to crepe combina 
tion yarns and has no reference 
combination hosiery tram. 


1 


When the yarns combining rayon 
and raw silk in crepe twists firs 
began to be sold in any volume some 
two or three years ago, silk manu 
facturers took to them with en 
thusiasm. The position of the raw 
silk market, which ranged between 
$8.00 and $10.00 per Ib. at the time, 
and more particularly the situatio1 
in the finished goods market, made 
the saving in the cost of the materi 
look very attractive to the harassed 
manufacturer. The broadsilk market 
was then reflecting to a certain ex 
tent the overproduction of high 
priced all-silk goods in the kee: 
competition that existed and the 5 
15c. a yard that the mill owner could 
save appeared to him as the deciding 
factor that would put his merchan 
dise on a competitive basis and px 
sibly give him a slight edge. Mat 
made the experiment and 
Weaving crepes containing a prop 
tion of rayon. 


starte 


The results cannot be said to h 
entirely 


been satisfactory. In 


pearance it was very difficult to 


tect the merchandise that contai: 


rayon from the all silk goods, 
ticularly where the percentage 
rayon was small. However, e) 


where one end of rayon was 
bled with four or five ends « 
silk the goods had a slightly hat 
feel and as the proportion of ra 
increased, the soft crepey feel 
lost to an increasing extent. | 
though whether 


TI 


questionable 


alone would have prevented a st 
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increasing use of the combination 
c epes were it not for the fact that 
» ich of the life and resiliency so de- 

ible in a silken fabric. was. lost. 

e silk and rayon materials creased 
e.sily and retained the creases until 
), goods were pressed. 

ver the past year there has been 
ther factor that has _ operated 

inst any widespread use of rayon 
n crepe filling and that has been the 
excellent demand for all silk ma- 
terials. So large has been this de- 
nand that silk manufacturers have 
found their greatest difficulty in pro- 
ducing enough goods. Under these 
conditions it is only natural that they 
uld play up to the demand at the 
higher price range for this increases 
the percentage of profit on the 
volume of business handled. 

\s to the future possibilities of 
rayon in the staple crepe fabrics 
there would appear to be two oppor- 
tunities for rayon to come to the fore 
again. The first is if the makers can 
improve their product to a_ point 
where it has more of the properties 
of natural silk. The foremost con- 
sideration here would be attainment 
of a yarn having something approxi- 
mating the elasticity of silk. Though 
there is the temptation to pass this 
off as an impossibility, one has only 
to review the tremendous | strides 
made in the last 20 years to call a 
halt to any hasty judgment in the 
negative. Then again there is the 
chance that the silk goods market 
may repeat one of its familiar cycles 
of less enthusiastic demand. This 
would bring in its wake the price 
element and the consequent efforts 
and experiments to produce some- 
thing nearly as good at a price. 
Should the two come together, that is, 
further improvements in technical 
perfection of rayon yarns at the 
same time that the market demands 
something less expensive, the sub- 
stitution of rayon might proceed at 
an accelerated pace. 


f 


Use in Ribbons 


In ribbons the trend to rayon ap- 
pears to have been greater than in 
broadsilks in the past few years. 
Moreover, this trend has continued 
over the past year possibly because 
the ribbon manufacturers have not 
experienced the same enthusiasm for 
their products that the broad goods 
have. Then too, many. of the dis- 
advantages of rayon when used in 
broadsilks are of distinctly less im- 
portance in ribbons. In the narrow 
novelties rayon has been employed to 
obtain effects that independent of 
ny price appeal which holds true 
likewise for the wider goods. In 
staple narrow ribbons for decorative 
effects such as Christmas ribbons, 
ind the vast yardage used on candy 
boxes, cigar boxes, ete., the lower 
cost of the rayon has been a factor 
of prime importance. 


T.king a broad, general view of 
le whole matter one feels justified 
ins ying that up to the present time 
‘he ise of rayon by the silk trade has 
seer as an accessory and aid to silks 
father than a substitute. To some 
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extent it has displaced raw silk in 
both silks and ribbons but not to any 
large extent. This latter statement 
seems amply substantiated by the fact 
that imports and consumption of raw 
silk during the past crop year—that 
is July, 1924 through June, 
—has far exceeded any previous 
year and in _ addition that the 


1925 


rate of gain has been fully compar- 
able with the steady growth in the 
demand for silks in previous years. 
Rayon at present and possibly for 
some time to come will find its great 
est use in combination with silk to 
produce effects and achieve results 
that cannot be 
alone, 


obtained with silk 


The Marketing of Rayon 


By J. He Hammes 


HEN touching on the subject 
of the marketing of Rayon, we 
must include the importations along 
with the domestic productions. Al- 
though minor in proportion to the 
domestic, the imported product has a 
real bearing on the market situation. 
With the greater rayon producing 
companies here, marketing in the past 
has been more or less an opening and 
closing of the books, carried on quar 
terly, this situation being the result 
of the demand leading the supply. 
By no means does this imply that a 
mill’s output is taken up regardless 
of its quality; quite the reverse. The 
trade in general must first put its 
OK on a brand before it can be in 
cluded with the leaders. This means 
that the quality of a producer’s out 
put must be of evenness in size, a 
clean fibre properly reeled, having 
strength and pliability, and last but 
not least, must stand the dyeing and 
finishing processes. These with num 
erous other details are the essentials 
in rayon production which place its 
producer in Group I. Here we most 
likely have the reason for there being 
about half a dozen producers in this 
group today. 
Changes Likely 

Until the saturation point — is 
reached, the policy of specific allot- 
ments to regular customers will most 
likely continue with the manufac 
turer. How soon the saturation point 
will be reached is a matter for con- 
jecture; at present it seems quite dis- 
tant. 

When the time comes that the de 
mand and the supply are evenly bal 
anced, then we shall notice decided 
changes in marketing. What form 
these changes will take it is difficult 
to predict. 

In spite of the increased demand 
for rayon, producers have 
worked to perfect their product. 
Greater strength has been attained 
by the addition of more filaments and 
at the same time new formulas have 
created softness. With new and im 
proved developments in the fibre come 
new uses for rayon, and this fibre is 
rapidly being introduced in a widely 
diversified and previously unthought 
of line of manufactured goods. At 
the same time, users of rayon are be 
coming better acquainted with its 
characteristics and as a result are ex 
ercising more skill in its handling 

It is true that specific makes are 
more adaptable for certain uses, but 
in the present condition of the mar- 
ket, this fact cannot be taken as seri- 
ously by the mill man as it will be 
when the supply exceeds the demand. 


steadily 


The marketing of imported rayon is 


carried on in a somewhat different 


manner. First of all, the purchaser 
of such rayon usually looks for the 
same qualities as are found in the 
domestic product, but he cannot be 
them, and seldom 


sure of getting 


does. If he is making a low grade 


of merchandise where C or inferior 
quality can be used, he can possibly 
get away with it, but if he is making 
high-grade goods he must be sure of 
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the quality of his rayon and choose 
carefully his source of supply. 

Like the domestic, foreign rayons 
are improving constantly, and today 
it is possible to receive a high-grade 
imported rayon that will answer re- 
quirements. For this reason, tradi- 
tion regarding imported 
should be discarded. Through con- 
fidence in the importer and a_ fair 


rayons 


trial have found satis- 


faction in imported rayons that they 


many users 
have not experienced previously. To 


day, steady importations allow a 
buyer to book orders for present and 
future 
results. 

With the increasing production of 


rayon, and with its vast expanse in 


delivery with satisfactory 


use, its qualities and characteristics 
are becoming more familiar and_ bet- 
ter understood by the mill) man 
Therefore, in the future marketing of 
rayon, its manufacturer and importer 
may expect their dealings with the 
mill man to be of a more understand- 


ing and technical nature. 


Ravon in Netherlands and Spain 


manu 
followed 


plants 


N ETHERLANDS 


facturing rayon have 
the expansion experienced generally 
in that industry throughout 
and particularly during the last year 
have not only increased their produc 
tion at home but have also become in 
terested in the development of plants 


urope, 


abroad, notably 
to a joint report to the Department 
of Commerce, by P. J. van Hees, The 
Hague, and Commercial Attache 
Charles H. Cunningham, Madrid. The 


in Spain, according 


Netherlands ravon industry comprises 
two companies, the larger of which 
a nomi- 

florins 


$0.40), of 


was established in 1911t with 
nal capital of 
(florin=approximately 


T,000 000 


which 225,000 florins paid up. A 
small plant 
with highly satisfactory results and 


was put into operation 


a period of rapid expansion followed. 
\lthough this company does not pub- 
lish any production figures, it 1s 
stated that in 1922 they produced 300 
tons, in 1923 the annual output was 
doubled, and in 1925 it will probably 
be increased another 50% making 
their production 
1,000 tons per vear. 


present close to 

One of their plants is being con 
siderably enlarged for which purpose 
additional ground has been purchased 
on which 
be erected. At the same time their 


three more buildings will 


present personnel of 5,000 will be 


increased It is possible, however, 


that part of the new plant may be 
devoted to the manufacture af arti 
artificial straw and 


ficial horsehair, 


other cellulose products. In addition 
to this they also expect to open a 


branch at Rotterdam for shipping 
and grading purposes which will give 
employment to 1,500 hands. 

The second plant in the Nether 
lands was established in 1919 and at 
plant, the 


1925 production of which will prob- 


present consists of one 


ably amount to 1,000 tons. 


Although the Netherlands rayon 
industry makes a favorably showing 
as regards the production of yarn of 
good quality, the manufacture of tex- 
tiles is insignificant and only a com 
paratively small quantity of yarn is 
used locally for weaving, knitting or 
lace making In spite of 


the fact that the making of textiles 


purposes. 


industries of the 
local display 
manufacture of 
have 


is one of the key 
Netherlands, the 
little interest in the 
Lectures 


mills 


rayon fabrics been 
held from time to time in the cotton 
and woolen textile districts by man- 
agers of the local rayon plants, but 
only with meager results. The tex- 
tile manufacturers are too conserva- 
tive and seem to be little inclined to 
embark on any experiments with ray 
on because the adoption of this new 
method of weaving would necessitate 
a replacement of machinery and the 
training of their present personnel. 
Therefore the Netherlands rayon in- 
dustry is entirely dependent on ex- 
ports. 
Spanish Industry 

Only one rayon factory is at the 
present time in operation in Spain 
and this with a limited production. 
\ new plant, however, is being built 
in the province of Barcelona, and will 
start production in June, 1926, with 
an annual capacity of probably 600 
tons. It is reported that this corpora- 
tion is being effected with Spanish, 


The ob- 


ject of this enterprise is the manu 


Dutch, and Belgian capital. 


facture of rayon, both raw, yarn, and 
ultimately fabrics, though present ar 
rangements do not go as far as this. 

The base for rayon of this factory 
will be principally of wheat and other 
The 
said will be largely if not entirely 


straw pulp. machinery, it 1s 
German, since the Netherlands manu- 
facturers are used to the machinery 
manufactured in Germany. 
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market uses. 








on rayon production; in general articles on important 
phases; in stories of individual plants; and in analyses of 
However he is probably even more vitally 
concerned with articles telling him clearly and concisely 
how to process rayon in his particular plant. 
thought in mind the editors of TEXTILE WORLD have 
procured from various authorities a selected group of tech- 
nical articles which are published in the following section. 


With this 


The problem of selection was 
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SECTION IV-TECHNICAL ARTICLES 


HE man in the mill is interested in statistical information 


a difficult one since it is 


possible to fill hundreds of pages with good material on 


rayon processing. 


The choice was made on a basis of | 
dividing the subject into certain main groups and insuring 
the coverage of each important branch of the industry — : 
affected by the increased use of rayon. 


Consequently this 


section represents a broad summary of important technical 
details of interest to every textile manufacturer, and is 
particularly designed to offer solutions of the most difficult 


problems of rayon processing. 


Difficulties Encountered by the Rayon User 


Special Problems Inherent in the Processing of Rayon—Sizes of Yarns and Filaments as Compared with Those of 


Real Silk—Adaptability for Warp, Filling, and Knitted Fabric—Streaks, Bars, Shadiness, 





Other Defects—Effect of Atmospheric Changes—Various Twists * 
By James Chittick 


HE great and growing use of 
rayon has brought with it a 
host of manufacturing diffi- 
culties and perplexities, and 
has introduced a 


new series of im- 
perfections to perplex the manufac 
turer on account of his lack of knowl- 
edge of the technical features of this 
material. As 
its way 
textile field, and into all kinds of col 
lateral directions, the number of prob 


rayon has now found 


into endless branches of the 


lems arising therefrom is legion 


Origin of “Rayon” 
The term “rayon,’ as a 
name to be applied to all artificial 
silks, has come into quite 
general use, having been endorsed by 
many trade and being 
applied by different producers to their 
products. The word is French, one 
of its meanings being a ray, as of 
light, and the thought in the minds of 
certain of those who sponsored it was 
that, being a term unknown to most 
of the English-speaking public, it 
would permit of no confusion in its 
use. It was believed that it could not 
be mistaken for anything else, and 
would still be applicable to the prod- 
uct as 


generic 
recently 


associations, 


expressing its outstanding 
characteristic of lustre. 
Unfortunately, many people in the 
trade do mistake its meaning, and 
have the idea that rayon is some new 
and particular kind of artificial silk. 
Some, again, think it is a_ special 
name for viscose silk, and some think 
it is a name that applies to all arti- 
ficial silk other than acetate silk. 
Thus, it is quite common to hear some 
manufacturer or 
ornamenting a 


converter speak of 
fabric with alternate 
stripings of rayon and celanese. 

If the use of the name rayon is ex- 
tended to France, the opportunities 
for misunderstandings as to its mean- 
ing will there be multiplied. How- 
ever, as it has received such strong 
and general backing, it is likely that 
it has come to stay, and those who are 
now ignorant of its meaning will 
have to better inform themselves. 


It is not intended in this paper to 
cover the comprehensively, 
but to draw attention to some of the 
more salient points in the hope that 
a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of 


subject 


useful to the 
PR erat ° 
readers of this publication 


these will be 


Common Sizes 

time, the sizes 
available on the market 
were principally those from 120 to 
150 deniers, especially the latter, with 
a large use, also, of 300 denier size. 
(he prominent manufacturers of 
rayon have, for many years, been in 
a position to supply much finer sizes; 
but so long as they could not keep up 
with the demand for the 
sizes, there was no incentive to put 
on the market finer sizes, the 
production of which is much slower 
With the immensely 
increased production and competition 
in this material, finer sizes have now 


lor a long 


ordinarily 


coarser 
these 
and more costly. 
come on the market in a large com- 


mercial way, and 
50 upwards can 


denierages from 


now be procured. 
hese vary, usually, in steps of ten 
deniers each, as 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 
110, 120, 130, 140, 150; while, above 
150 deniers, the steps are much fur- 
ther apart. 

It must be clearly understood that 
the making of these finer sizes is not 
done simply by a reduction in the 
number of filaments composing the 


threads, but that it is accomplished 
by the making of much finer basic 
filaments. Thus, in a thread of the 


size, 
will 


150 denier 


filaments 


approximately 16 
found 
But, also, in the 45 denier size sold 


generally be 


by one large producer, and presum- 


ably also in the product of other 
makers, there are but 13 filaments. 
Therefore, the size of the individual 
filaments used in this finer yarn will 


be approximately 3% deniers, which 
is getting measurably near the fine- 
ness of natural silk. 

In natural silk, the ordinary 13/15 


denier size deniers) is 


generally 


(average I4 
from 
and as each individual cocoon thread 
is double, this gives ten fila- 
ments for the thread, or an average 
of 1.4 deniers per filament. Of 
course, there are plenty of cocoons 
with finer filaments than these, and 
many with coarser filaments. 
On the other hand, in a 150 denier 
thread made from 16 filaments, the 
average size of the individual fila- 
ment would be about 9 1/3 deniers. 
These figures are given without any 
allowance for the take-up or short- 
ening of the thread in twisting, 
which, while not very great, is still 
to be reckoned with. Undoubtedly, 
we may look for even finer filaments 
in the future. .\ couple of years ago, 
Mr. Benno Borzykowski, a great au- 
thority in artificial silk matters, 
showed the writer a skein which he 
said was 40 denier artificial silk, and 
which he also said was composed of 
47 filaments, which would be substan- 
tially finer than the ordinary sized 
filaments of natural silk. This 
probably a laboratory production, but, 
none the less, it indication of 


reeled five cocoons, 


basic 


also, 


was 


is an 
what may yet be done. 


Number of Filaments 
The writer has recently assembled 
information from samples in 
his possession which are 
referred to above), showing the num- 
ber of filaments and their denier sizes 
in various rayons. They are as fol- 


some 


(some of 


lows: 

Tubize Silk (Nitro-Cellulose) 
Denier No. of Deniers per 
Size Filaments Filament 
50 10 > 
60 10 6 
70 10 7 
80 10 8 

90 12 71/2 
100 12 81/3 
110 12 91/6 

120 20 6 
130 20 61/2 
140 20 7 
150 20 71/2 
160 20 8 


and 
170 20 81/2 
180 20 9 
Viscose Silk 
Denier No. of Deniers per 
Size Filaments Filament 

120 14 8 4/7 
130 14 9 2/7 
150 18 81/3 
300 28 105 
450 42 10 5/7 
Elberfeld Silk (Cuprammonium) 


Denier No. of Deniers per 
Size Filaments Filament 
250 18 13 8/9 
Celanese Silk (Acetate) 
Denier No. of Deniers per 
Size Filaments Filament 
45 13 3 6/13 
65 20 31/4 
90 30 3 
130 40 31/4 
150 26 5 10/13 
180 60 3 
300 50 6 
Lustron Silk (Acetate) 
Denier No. of Deniers per 
Size Filaments Filament 
150 16 9 3/8 
Bemberg Silk (Viscose) 

Denier No. of Deniers per 
Size Filaments Filament 
120 stated 90 1.33 
150 stated 110 1.36 


The extreme fineness of these Bem- 
berg filaments bring them to an equal- 
ity of size with natural silk filaments 

These varying degrees of fineness 
are doubtlessly obtained in large part 
by a substantial stretching of the fila- 
ments after they are spun and while 
in a more or less plastic condition 
In fact, in many cases, a stretching 
is necessary to develop the character 
istic luster of the material. The Bem- 
berg silks have a much more su)- 
dued luster than most of the others, 


and look remarkably like real silk in 
that respect. 

Those yarns made of filament 
very fine size have a far greater = 
ness and pliability as compared 
made of coarser filaments, 
which greatly extend their spher« 
Twists of 2%4 and 3 
turns per inch are quite commonly 
employed. 


those 


usefulness. 


Most rayon has a heavier spe fie 
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eravity than natural silk; so, for a 
given size, the weight will be greater. 
\lso, owing to the usually much 
vreater coarseness of the filaments as 
compared with those of real silk, the 
covering power is substantially less, 
and more threads will be required to 
vive an equal fineness of texture to a 
fabric. 

The acetate silks are said to lose 
only approximately a quarter of their 
strength when wet, while most of the 
other makes are likely to lose three- 
quarters of their strength, the full 
strength, however, being recovered 
when dry. But it is to be carefully 
noted that if they are stretched, even 
when in their natural dry condition, 
they do not spring back to their 
original length. Celanese, for in- 
stance, can be stretched out greatly 
while dry, but it stays stretched out, 
springing back very little This is a 
matter that manufacturer. should pay 
special attention to, particularly in 
cases where this material is twisted 
up with yarn of some other kind— 
cotton, silk, or what not—to form a 
combination thread. 


As the acetate silks require different 
dyestuffs to color them than do the 
other kinds, the makers of celanese 
have developed a special line of dyes 
for their yarns. These are now man- 
ufactured in the United States, and 
are offered to the trade for that pur- 
pe se. 


Weighted Silk Compared 


As finer and finer threads are pro- 
duced, the material lends itself more 
readily to substitution for natural 
silk; that is, it becomes increasingly 
possible to use it in place of silk in 
ordinary standard market fabrics, 
and this could not easily be done with 
the coarser sizes. Take, for in- 
stance, the filling yarns which are 
ordinarily used in such fabrics as 
taffetas, satins, peau de cygnes, loui- 
sines, and other yarn-dyed construc- 
tions. In most of these the filling 
will be four-thread tram, weighted 
22/24 oz., for colors, and in Japans it 
is likely to come out on the high side 
of the weighting, say, at 24 oz. By 
24 oz. weighting is meant that the 
dyer returns to the manufacturer an 
amount of dyed silk which will weigh 
24 oz. for each 16 oz. received by him 
in the gum. In addition to the natural 
gum in the silk, the throwster will 
have added more or less soap and oil, 
running, in the majority of cases, be- 
tween 3% and 4%. Thus, a four- 
thread tram of 14 deniers would 
weigh 56 deniers, and the soap and 
oil added by the throwster would 
raise this, perhaps, to 58 deniers. 

There is also a certain amount of 
take-up or shortening due to twisting; 
but in tram this is very little, so, for 
the purposes of the argument, we will 
not consider it. Tf 16 oz. is raised to 
24 oz., it means that the denier size of 
the thread (although it is customary 
to figure thrown silk in drams in this 
country and England, but not on the 
Continent) will be increased from 58 
deniers to 87 deniers. In the case of 
three-thread tram, also largely em- 
ployed, the size in the gum might run 
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43% deniers, and this, when weighted 
to 24 oz. will raise the weight to about 
65 deniers. 


Organzine Finer 

It is quite apparent, therefore, that 
rayon in the finer sizes now obtain- 
able will not bulk up any larger in the 
goods than the ordinary weighted 
silks employed in yarn-dyed fabrica- 
tions. If the rayon was to be 
generally used as a substitute for the 
real silk it would unquestionably dis- 
place large amounts of the latter. Of 
course, it is not silk, and both the ap- 
pearance and handle of the goods 
would be somewhat different; yet a 
large use in this direction is one of the 
possibilities that we have to expect. 
As to its employment in the place of 
weighted organizine, this is another 
matter. 

The most usual weighting for or- 
ganzine is 18 oz., for colors on two- 
thread twist made from 13/15 denier 
raw silk. The union of these two 
threads gives 28 deniers; and the 
shortening in twist, which will 
amount to say 3'%%, more or less, 
will add another denier to it, making 
29. The weight is increased one- 
eighth, or 2 oz., by the dyer, as com- 
pared with the gum weight. This 
will increase it about 3% deniers, 
giving a total of about 32% deniers— 
a size much finer than any rayon that 
is likely to be available in the near 
future, and this, too, without refer- 
ence to inferior weaving qualities. 

Blacks, however, in yarn dyes, are 
weighted much more than colors, and 
organzine will ordinarily be weighted 
20/22 0z., 22/24 o0z., and sometimes 
24/26 oz. Taking the latter figure, 
and averaging it as 25 0z., 9/16 would 
be added to the gum weight of the or- 
ganzine, and if the size of the silk in 
the gum was 32'% deniers, this would 
add 18% deniers, making a size of 


about 51 deniers. A 50 denier rayon 
therefore corresponds closely with 
this, and if the weaving could be 


satisfactorily performed, it might take 
the place, to a certain extent, of the 
weighted organzine for blacks, with- 
out disturbing the weight or balance 
of the fabric. 


Weaving 

Coming to the question of weaving, 
it must always be borne in mind that 
the rayon thread, which is, in effect, 
a reconstructed vegetable fibre yarn of 
continuing lengths of filaments, is ex- 
tremely smooth, glassy and slippery, 
and the thread gets its coherence 
solely from its twist. The more it is 
twisted, the harder the thread _ be- 
comes, and the less will be its luster. 
When, in weaving, one of the fila- 
ments will break, the broken fibre, 
having no natural coherence with the 
other fibres in the thread, will unwind, 
chafe up, and become bunched into a 
nasty tangle from the friction of the 
harness eyes and the reed. 

To overcome this difficulty, it has 
long been recognized that rayon 
warps would have to be sized, or 
dressed, by passing them through cer- 
tain starchy or gummy solutions, in 
the same way as is regularly done 
with cotton, woolen, and worsted 


warps composed of single spun yarns; 
and there are some firms who do this 
work on commission for the trade, and 
who do it well. In this way, the 
tendency of the filaments to break, 
and to ravel out when broken, is 
greatly overcome and the weaving of 
rayon for warp is, in consequence, 
largely practiced. 

When thus used for piece dyes, the 
boiling-off and dyeing to which the 
goods are subjected removes these 
gummy materials from the thread; 
but, in yarn-dyed goods, the case is 
different, and the addition of these 
dressings to the dyed thread would 
naturally be a disadvantage both in 
the appearance and in the handle of 
the cloth. Where rayon is used for 
filling, the stresses that are put upon 
the thread are relatively little; and so, 
for this use, it is not necessary that 
the yarn should be dressed after dye- 
ing. 

The question of putting loading, or 
weighting, on rayon has already re- 
ceived attention, and a couple of years 
ago the writer was informed that one 
of the great Paterson skein-silk dyers 
(and perhaps there are others) had 
actually worked out a weighting pro- 
cess, though whether it is employed 
on a commercial scale or not, and 
just what are the methods used in con 
nection with the weighting he cannot 
say. 

Serious Defects 

One of the greatest difficulties ex 
perienced in the use of rayon is the 
fact that, in a great many cases, goods 
will come up streaky in the warp and 
cross-barred in the filling—differences 
in color in these cross bars, ete., being 
sometimes very noticeable. The 
writer recently saw some goods in 
which the pattern was such that the 
face was practically all composed of 
the rayon, the cotton warp being the 
dominant material on _ the _ back. 
There would be places where, within 
the space of one vard, broad cross 
bars extending for the width that a 
quill would weave would show in five 
widely varying shades of color. 
These would run from say a_ seal 
brown to a tan, and would vary not 
only in depth of color, but also in 
tone and shade. The goods, of course, 
were piece dyed. 

While it would seem that a careless 
mixing of different lots of rayon must 
have been at the bottom of it, the 
manufacturer contended that it was all 
from the same lot of material. This 
statement, however, would have to be 
taken for what it was worth. The fact 
seems to be that in the past (and 
whether this difficulty has been over- 
come or not the writer cannot say), 
rayon took the dye more freely when 
it was freshly made than when it was 
old. That is, the older it got, the less 
receptive it was to the dye, up to a 
point where it became, as it were, 
stabilized. Therefore, unusual care 
has to be taken to prevent the heavy 
losses that would inevitably follow 
these variations in color. 


If, therefore, the material is for 
yarn dye, it should be very carefully 
inspected for color as it comes in 
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from the dyers; and, if variations of 
shade are seen, the skeins should be 
very carefully sorted and resorted 
until each group which has thus been 
accumulated is properly uniform. 

In addition to this, the weaving 
should be performed with two or more 
shuttles—and the more the better—so 
as to blend together and mix up the 
material to prevent the development 
of commercial shadiness. Of course, 
if the goods are to be piece dyed, the 
above method of inspection will not 
apply. It is possible, however, to 
take some: sample skeins from each 
case in a lot and have them dyed in 
the skein to see whether they come 
out uniform or not, and then govern 
oneself accordingly. For piece dyes, 
it is of the greatest importance that, 
wherever possible, several shuttles 
should be used in the hope that this 
blending of the filling threads will 
keep the fabric reasonably free from 
shadiness. 

Warp Streakiness 

Streakiness in the 
ularly in satin-faced 
where the warp material is rayon, is 
very 


warp, partic- 


constructions, 


common, and is apt to be ex- 
tremely marked, the variations in ap- 
shade 


parent between the various 
threads being considerable. Ex- 
amination will show in those cases 


that there is a sort of repeating in the 
occurrence of threads corre- 
sponding with the sections, or bands, 
into which the warp is divided when 
it is being made. These differences 
in color to the eye are likely to be, to 
a large extent, not real differences in 
color, but simply differences in the 
way in which they reflect the light, the 
basic cause of the trouble being 
variable tensions among the threads. 
This may be demonstrated by taking 
one of the threads at the end of the 
warp and drawing it out slightly, and 
as it is thus flattened, and reflects the 
light differently from the others, it 
will generally take on the appear- 
ance of a lighter hue. 

Moderate differences in the stretch 
of the warp threads will make 
sharply defined lines endways through 
the cloth, which are a very serious 
cause of damage and which are also 
very common. Every effort must be 
made to guard against such irregular 
tensions. Differences in stretch may 
even exist in the skeins of yarn as 
they are fromthe manu- 
facturer. Therefore, it is good prac- 
tice to have the skeins that are in- 
tended for one day’s winding opened 
up the day before, and hung on racks 
The skeins should then be 
opened up freely and well smoothed 
out by turning and stretching with a 
suitable stick. As this material is 
very responsive to atmospheric mois- 
ture, an opportunity is thus afforded 
for all parts of the threads in the 
skeins to equalize themselves in this 
respect. 


these 


recel ved 


or poles. 


Winding and Warping 
Where the winding is done there 
should be no open windows, and the 
operations should be conducted in 
places where changes in atmosphere 
will be at a minimum. Otherwise, if 
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e yarn was being wound where 
here were currents of air from the 
de e difference in dampness 
t exist in the air between 
1 = evening will introduce 
to the wound material differences of 
mntraction nd ese same remarl 
the quillin It is not 
ClO either tO Nave bobbins 

t ind on one day and part 
the next 1o1 the same 

(are re ( ( i be taken 1 
le V 11 nd ill WaQrps shoulk iY 
y eted the same d that they are 
tarted otherwise, differences in 
el n ma occur between the dif 

erent sections of the warp. Eve 
1 out the warpit hould be so 
onducted as to bring all the thread 
inder an even and uniform tension 
mn the creel there should be no bent o1 
loose sjandles and all ot them hould 
nd at exactly the same angle. 
Under the bobbins. it is well to have 
5 ela domes to prevent friction 
it might occur between the bobbin 
eads and the iron of the creel Bob- 
ins should not be used in which the 
oles are unduly worn, or otherwise 


he pull on the thread will be uneven. 


the olass reed, lease reed, 


the dents of 


should be in perfect 


reed 


] 1 
ind space 


ondition and the spacings free from 


inv accumulations of waste. Care 


ul attention to these small matters 


will serve greatly to eliminate trouble 
Neediess to sav, different 
} 


iterial should never be 


lots Ot 
mixed in the 


ime Warp If, nowever, there 


some left-over lot, not sufficient for 


‘omplete Warp, which has to be 


worked up, it might be combined with 


inother lot by warping the two lots 


end and end alternately Identifying 
irks, however, will have to be put 
on the heads of the bobbins in the 
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two lots, so as to avoid any chance of 
changing this order of the repeating 
of the threads. 


Effect of Twist 
In the widening use of rayon, ques- 
tions of twist are of importance in 
The ordinary twist in 
might perhaps 
turns to the inch. As the twist 
the lustre is 


There are certain fabrics 


many Cases 


uch yarns average 
three 
is increased, however, 


diminished. 


on the market with rayon for the 
warp made in_ five-harness — satin 
weave, and which have a very dull, 
ilmost worsted-like aspect. The 


weave has the appearance of a steep 


twill, this twilled appearance being 
lue to the coarseness of the warp as 
the which is 

; crepe twist. In 
varp yarns, there ts likely to be about 
15 turns of twist to the 


sufficient to 


compared with filling, 


generally silk these 
inch, which is 
the ap- 
To get this 
15 turns, about 10 turns per inch are 


entirely change 


pearance of the material 


added to the three already in the yarn, 
and these extra 10 turns shorten it so 
that it comes out about 15 turns in the 
finished thread The 
handle, a 


cloth so made 
subdued 


» and an attractive face, and this 


an excellent 
lustre 
tabric has a wide range of usefulness 
heavily 
twisted with right and left-hand twist 


Yarn which has beeen 


has been quite extensively employed 


tor the filling in crepe 


rial . 
| materials, par- 


ticularly in satin-faced Canton crepes, 
the hard twist robbing the material of 
almost all of its lustre and giving it 
natural silk. It 


right, however, to describe a 


the aspect ot would 


not be 


fabric containing such material as % 


Canton crepe, or satin-faced Canton 


crepe, without qualifving it with the 
word “rayon-filled.” 


Some 


manufacturers have essayed 


to combine threads of natural silk and 


rayon into a crepe yarn. Done with 
judgment, and with a properly large 
proportion of the natural silk, this 
may be commercially accomplished ; 
but, otherwise, very unfortunate re- 
sults follow. Thus, the writer 
has more than once seen yarns where 
a single thread of raw silk of ordinary 
size has been twisted with a 
rayon thread, and where, with the in- 


may 


coarse 


ternal stresses in the thread itself, 
assisted by a cutting action of the 
natural silk against the rayon, the 


rayon part of the thread has broken 
here and there, leaving only the fine 
silk thread intact, and serious and ex- 
tensive damage has appeared in the 
goods in consequence, 


Knots in Knitting 
In the knit goods trade, the same 
the 
manipulation of this material as in the 
trade. A matter of great 
importance is the proper tying of the 
knots so that they will not slip; for, 
firmly tied and with the 
proper kind of knot, the knots are apt 
to open up in the dyeing, and when 
the goods are subsequently stretched, 


care should be employed = in 


weaving 


if not very 


the threads at these places will slip 
bad 
Similarly, in the trimming or picking 
of the knitted fabrics before dyeing, 
the pickers unless carefully instructed 
are very apt to clip off knots or clip 
the projecting ends so closely that the 
knots are easily upset. Then, in the 
the closely clipped knots will 
pull apart, and at 
where the knots have been entirely 


apart and cause very holes. 


dyeing, 


these places and 


clipped off. holes are certain to re- 


sult. 

The best knots to use are those 
known as weavers’ knots. When 
holes occur in the fabrics (and they 
are largely caused from the above 


stated reasons), they have to be care- 
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fully darned; but, even then, very 
noticeable defects are left. In the 
writer’s opinion, it would be better 
practice to inspect the goods after 
knitting with care—and pre- 
ferably using magnifying 
glasses in doing so—to find every 
place where a knot has been tied, and 
to mark such places. Then the 
menders or sewers should darn sucl 
places in such a way that if the knot 
should slip, holes could not develop- 
thus applying the precept that “pre 
vention is better than cure.” 


great 
large 


The rayons produced by the acetat 
process, such as lustron (which h: 
been on this market for 
years), and celanese, which is now s 
widely used, offer immense opportu 
ities in the way of cross-dyes for th: 
by makin, 
possible two-color effects in piece dye 
Another direction, also, in whi 
rayon is used and will be still mor 
largely used, is in yarns combed a1 
spun on the worsted fashion and mad 
from waste rayon, of which tl 
quantity available is always large and 
growing. Very excellent yarns ar 
now made in this way. A special field 
is offered in this direction by the 
blending of acetate silk materials wit! 
those produced by the other method 

nitro-cellulose, and cup 
rammonium. Thus, slivers of the 
acetate may be combined with slivers 
of one of the other kinds; and by re 
peated doublings and drawings, the 
two can be blended very thoroughl\ 
together. Then, when dyed up, ex 
cellent mixture eftects can be pri 
duced in two tones, or white and color. 
or what not. Taken all in all, rayon 
has opened a new and wonderful field 
to the competent manufacturer who is 
endowed with imagination and fore 
sight. 


severa 


ornamenting of fabrics 


viscose, 


Weaving Cotton and Rayon Mixtures 





Descriptions of Fabrics Containing Rayon, Including Madras and Broadcloth Shirtings, Voiles, Brassiere Cloths. 
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By John Reynolds 


which dis 
other 
fibres have brought new prob 


I | | properties 


tinguish rayon from 


lems to all departments of the 
cotton mill sing it. Its failings have 
necessitated modifications and changes 
in processes, and its unique qualifi 
“ations 
its inexpensiveness 
new fields to the designer In wea, 


ing and the preparatory operations ot 


winding and warping, considerable 
experimenting has been done and 
many of the difficulties have been 
overcome There is still much room 
for improvement, of course, but the 
limitations and possibilities in these 
operations are daily becoming better 
un lerst od 

It-is.1 he purpose of the write 
o deal with the preparatory processes. 
such as spooling, warp sizing, warp 
ng, or copping This article will 
leal with rayon as a weaving propo 


that is to say, its lustre and 


have opened up 


sition only, discussing the best way to 

handle this new cloth-decorating ma 

terial in warp and filling, with a full 

description of many of the popular 
ravon and cotton mixtures. 
Early Rayon 

The writer has been using rayon 


for the last ten vears. When the 
material was first introduced in New 
England mills, it was of very poor 


quality and much difficulty was ex 
perienced in weaving the single rayon 
as warp. It was full of knots and 
would not stand the friction of the 
reed This was due to the poor 
thread and imperfect sizing. As a 


matter of fact very little, if any, sizing 


was used when the material was first 
introduced. The only 
the threads could be 
fully as 


way in which 


Woven success- 
Warp was by 


making a two-ply thread, 


doubling or 


This made the cost of the material 
almost prohibitive, because the only 
size or count that could be made suc- 
cessfully was the 150 denier. ‘That 
is to say, this was the finest count or 
The could be 
made, but the use of only a very small 
amount of the coarser sizes made the 
the cloth high. A 
denier rayon equals about a 35s cotton 
and the two _ ply 


around a 17'2s 


size. coarser sizes 


cost of too 150 
150 rayon equals 
This is the 
main reason why rayon was slow in 


cotton. 
becoming popular. The poor weaving 
qualities of the material kept the pro- 
duction and did not 
take kindly to the new fibre. Further- 
more, the mills were not over anxious 
to fill up their looms with a material 
that was in the experimental stage. 
Rayon could handled 
fairly easily as a filling proposition; 


down, weavers 


always be 


but, in order to get the best results, it 
was necessary to weave it on a box 
loom, and the general expense of op- 
erating a box loom is much higher 
than that of an ordinary fancy loom. 
After the cloth was woven, great care 
had to be exercised in the washing and 
bleaching, for this material was new 
to the finisher. Much cloth - was 
spoiled on account of the lack 01 
knowledge of how to handle the ma 
terial in the finishing. The first 
these cotton and silk mixtures so! 
readily on account of the appearan 
ot the fabric; but, when shirting a! 
dress goods were handled careiess 
in the laundries, the rayon did not 
long. 
Now Improved 

The rayon of today is a far bett 
material than the rayon of a few ye 
back. The material will stand wa 


ing almost as well as cotton, and 
rayon and cotton mixed fabrics \ 
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ind up under finishing much better 
‘an will the cotton and natural silk 
ixtures. The rayon of today will 
eave just as well as will the natural 





Fig. 1. Rayon on Colored Cotton Stripe 
Ground 


silk, both as warp and filling. Im- 
proved methods of manufacturing and 
sizing make it possible to use rayon 
as warp with no more difficulty than 
would be experienced in the weaving 
of natural silk. 

Rayon cannot be handled just the 
same as the cotton yarn, but this does 
not mean that a special loom or any 
very special equipment is required for 
the loom. It can be woven on the 
ordinary cotton loom, but must be 
handled, both as warp and filling, in a 
somewhat different manner than that 
in which cotton is handled. 

The Two Types 

It is the purpose of the writer to 
tell of his experience with the new 
decorating material. At the same time, 
he will assure the inexperienced 
weaver or designer that there is noth- 
ing to fear in the use of either of the 
two main classes of rayon; that is, 
either the regenerated cellulose or the 
One is as good as 
the other, either as warp or filling. It 
is practically impossible to tell them 
apart when woven into cloth, unless 
one or the other is tinted with some 
fugitive dye. Celanese (an acetate 
cellulose) is usually tinted during the 
sizing of the material for warp pur- 
poses, and the filling is sprinkled with 
a fugitive dye so there will be no mis- 
take or danger of mixing one rayon 
with another when using the two dis- 
tinct kinds in the same weave room. 


lor the benefit of those who do not 
know the peculiar properties of cel- 
anese, as distinguished from viscose 
and similar rayon, we will say that 
celanese permits of cross dyeing just 
the same as natural silk, while the 
other rayon does not. Celanese pos- 
sesses other peculiar and valuable 
properties which it is not the writer’s 
purpose to discuss. 

selow is presented a list of the cot- 
tor. and rayon mixtures that are now 
heiig made in the cotton mills of New 
Enland and the South, using both 
car led and combed cotton. The writer 
dos not claim that the list is com- 
ple e. It is the extent of his experi- 
ene, however. The names of the 
clo is given below refer to the ground 
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cloths only, decorated with rayon 
stripes or checks, and also hard twist- 
ed cotton yarn as warp or filling with 
rayon warp or filling for crepe. 


Fabrics with Rayon 

The list is as follows: Lawns, 
voiles, cotton pongees, organdies, 
madras shirtings, broadcloth shirtings, 
material for waists, corset and bras- 
siere cloths, curtain material, bed- 
spread covers, draperies of every de- 
scription (particularly marquisettes ), 
handkerchief cloths, pajama cloths, 
umbrella cloths, and crepes with cot- 
ton warp and rayon filling. Up to 
about one year ago most all of the 
madras shirtings were made with ray- 
on stripes. The demand for shirting 
cloth decorated with rayon stripes has 
fallen off considerably—not on ac- 
count of any defect in the material, 
but because the market for this kind 
of cloth became practically glutted 





Fig. 2. Rayon-Checked Voile 


with rayon striped shirts. There is 
now quite a demand for broadcloth 
shirting decorated with rayon stripes 
and checks, using both colored and 
gray rayon. There is a big demand 
for voiles decorated with colored ray- 
on in stripes and checks. 

Brassiere cloth with rayon stripes 
and checks is now being made in very 
large quantities. In fact, the demand 
for this cloth is almost greater than 
the supply. It is of rather heavy con- 
struction and few mills care to accept 
very large orders, for it is rather diffi- 
cult to handle, requiring much care 
in the preparation of the yarn, both 
rayon and cotton. Voiles, decorated 
with rayon stripes and checks, are 
easy to handle on account of the light 
sley and pick. Cotton handkerchiefs 
are now being made with a_ few 
threads and picks of rayon in the 
borders. Some beautiful effects are 
produced on handkerchief borders by 
the use of very little rayon. 

The greatest use of rayon as a deco- 
ration for a cotton cloth has been in 
the weaving of drapery cloths of 
every description. Included in the 
drapery cloths are bedspreads or bed 
coverings. It is in this type of cloth 
that rayon has shown up to the best 
advantage. The decoration of these 
cloths has been mainly in the filling 
patterns. Gray and colored 150 and 
300 denier are the popular yarns for 
this purpose. The construction of 
drapery cloths is usually light in the 
sley, around 48 x 56, using either 30s 


or 40s sulphur-dyed warp and either 
gray or direct color rayon filling. 


Drop Box Loom 


In most all cases a drop box loom 
is used, on account of the uneven 
shades in the gray or colored filling. 
Inserting the picks in two and two 
order mixes the off shades, and the 
imperfections cannot be seen so readily. 
This seems to be the one great draw- 
back to the use of rayon in the ordi- 
nary dobby loom, either in the gray or 
colored state. The use of the dobby 
loom would lower the cost of produc- 
tion, but the converters will not take 
chances, even if the weave is plain. 
Most all the contracts for this type of 
cloth specify that the goods shall be 
woven-on a box loom, 

Marquisettes, woven with the gray 
rayon do not show up the 
shading as do other cloths; 


uneven 
but, if 
woven with colored rayon, the uneven 
shading shows up plainly unless 
woven on a box loom and the picks 
inserted two and two. Ripplette bed 
spread covers are usually woven on a 
dobby loom because the heavy warp 
construction and the seersucker stripes 
cover up many of the defects in the 
filling. 


Friction in Shuttle 
Correct friction is very important 
when using rayon as a continuous fill- 
ing, not because of the danger of the 
so-called shiners but because of the 
danger of the filling sloughing off as 
The 


friction should be so placed that it 


it unwinds from cop or pirn. 
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Fig. 3. Rayon Stripe on Brassiere Cloth 
will control the filling as it unwinds 
from the cop from the very beginning 
to the end of the unwinding—that is, 
until the cop or pirn becomes ex- 
hausted. This is not hard to accom- 
plish, and it is usually done by the 
use of slasher cloth so placed in the 
shuttle that there is a slight pressure 
on the unwinding filling from the be- 
ginning to the end of the cop. Many 
weavers use either cat, muskrat, or 
rabbit skin, in the same manner that 
these friction agents are used in the 
shuttle when natural silk 
filling. 


weaving 


Rayon filling is a great deal heavier 
than the popular sizes of natural silk 
filling, particularly the 300 denier 
rayon. This equals about 17%s cot- 
ton. It is a very heavy filling thread 
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and is hard to control. No matter 
how carefully it is wound on the tube 
or pirn, it will have a tendéncy to 
run wild and to slough off in lumps, 
unless the correct friction is used. 
Friction placed at the mouth of the 
shuttle is of very little use. It must 
extend from the beginning to the end 
of the cop or pirn. This is very im- 
portant. It is not necessary to apply 
much pressure, because the sloughing 
off is usually from the greatest diame- 
ter of the cop or pirn. This slough- 
ing off and the necessity of a large 
amount of. friction material in the 
shuttle have been serious handicaps to 
the use of rayon in the semi-automatic 
loom, 

The ordinary fetler has been an- 
other handicap to the use of either 
rayon or natural silk in this type of 
loom, but this has been overcome by 
the adoption of the new type feeler. 
This new type of feeler is termed the 
intermittent feeler, and the weaving 
of rayon on the semi-automatic loom 
would be a_ practical proposition if 
the uniform lustre of the filling could 
be relied upon. type of 
feeler strikes the filling at certain in- 


This new 


tervals only, and not enough to injure 
the filling threads. It is a great im- 
provement over the old type push or 
sliding feeler, but is not a necessity 
if using only cotton filling. 
Widening the Dent 

When Warp, it 

is not practical to reed many ends per 


weaving rayon as 


dent. Rayon, like natural silk, will 
stand quite a pull, but is very sus- 
ceptible to friction. When weaving 


voiles with rayon warp stripes, two 
ends of the 150 denier rayon per dent 
is the limit, and the rayon must be 
well sized or the silk threads will fray 
and ball up behind the reed. It is 
good practice to pull out one wire so 
that a larger space will be available 
for the rayon threads. This makes 
the reed useless for any purpose other 
than the contract on which it is being 
used; but the price of reed does not 
mean much when compared with the 
improvement in the weaving, with the 
consequent better production and 
quality. Practical weavers do not 
hesitate to pull wires from the reed. 





Fig. 4. 


Rayon Check on Jersey Cloth 


They know that it means little extra 
to the cost of the cloth as compared 
to poor weaving and low quality cloth. 
Much trouble can be avoided if suffici- 
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given the silk 
Most of the madras shirtings are 


ent space is warp. 


woven with a backing of cotton warp, 


the silk being drawn two ends per 
dent with two ends of the cotton in 
the same dent The silk ends are 


usually drawn as singles and the weave 


is usually of a character that will 
show as much of the silk on the sur- 
face ot the cloth as is possible. lhe 


ilk intersects with the cotton filling at 
long intervals and is not subject to 
much friction. It is usually drawn on 


a separate set of harnesses; and the 


correct Wav to set these harnesses, 
carrying the silk, is to have them rise 
higher than the harnesses that carry 
the cotton threads In this manner, 


the silk is kept aWay from the cotton 
when it is on the top shed and only 
touches the cotton threads when weav- 


ing into the cloth 


Chis method of setting the har- 
nesses eliminates a lot of friction 
which would otherwise occur if the 
silk were on the same level or below 


the cotton threads used as a backing 


These cotton backing threads are 


usually woven in plain order. It is 
the only practical way to handle rayon 
this 


decoration. 


when material as a 


When 


rayon with a plain cotton backing, it 


weaving 
shirting weaving 
is good practice to weave two picks 
fall of the silk 
Otherwise the silk will 


between the- rise and 


in the pattern. 
lay irregularly on the plain backing 
Colored Stripe Backing 

ig. 1 shows madras shirting cloth 
with the silk woven over a stripe of 
colored backing, the cotton weaving 
plain and the silk floating. Not all 
the shirting cloths are woven in this 
woven with solid 


manner. Oome are 


silk stripes, particularly the 


broadcloth 
this 


rayon- 

The 
shirting is 
dent, 
and the reed is not so fine as that used 


decorated shirtings. 
ty pe of 


three 


ground of 
usually woven ends per 
Che weave of 
the solid silk stripe is a long float 
twill, a sateen, or a and the 
ends are usually drawn two and not 
more than three per dent. 


on the voile ground. 
fancy, 


Even when 
using a coarser reed than is used on 
the voile ground, it is good practice 
to pull one or more wires from the 
reed according to the width of the 
stripe, to prevent the fraying of the 
silk warp. 
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Rayon-Filled Seersucker Stripe 
Drapery 

Silk decorated broadcloths are not 

a difficult weaving proposition, for the 

picks per inch rarely exceed 72. The 
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majority of these cloths are woven 
with 68 picks per inch. Silk stripes 
on broadcloth grounds are usually 
woven solid, because the ground of 
the cloth is of a close texture, 
and if the silk is with gray 
yarn it will be overshadowed by the 
ground. If the plain backing is of 
yarn, the silk 
strongly. It is not 


very 


backed 


colored shows up 
necessary to use 
as much silk for decoration when a 
colored plain backing is used. 
Voile Check 
\ voile ground is very popular for 
checks. 


rayon decorated stripes or 


lig. 2 shows a ravon checked voile 
that is very popular and is a very 
good seller. Not very much silk is 
required to give a good effect on a 
voile ground; because this type of 
ground, being very light and of an 


open character, does not overshadow 
the silk decoration. In all cases, the 
silk should be drawn alone in a dent 
of the reed. A voile reed is very fine, 
and the silk is liable to fray and ball 
up behind the reed. It is not good 
practice to draw any ground ends in 
dent with the silk 
using a voile reed. If two ends of 150 


the same when 
drawn in the same 
dent, it is good practice to pull out 
When this is done, 
the two ends of silk and one end of the 
ground yarn will occupy the space of 
two dents 


denier silk are 


one of the wires. 


The removal of the one 
wire allows these three ends to work 
freely, and better weaving is the re- 
sult. 





Fig. 7. Fancy Spot Marquisette with 


Colored Rayon Filling 


It is good practice to draw the silk 
ends on separate harnesses, so that 
these harnesses can be staggered. The 
ends will then be separated when they 
are passing each other in the reed. 
This method of weaving is useful 
when using any kind of silk where 
the ends are drawn more than one 
per dent on a voile reed. 

Brassiere Cloths 

Brassiere cloths are often termed 
Most all of these 
cloths are now woven with artificial 
silk decoration either as stripes or 
checks, or are woven on jacquard 
looms using 300 denier artificial silk 
for the filling. It is cheaper to weave 
these cloths on dobby looms using silk 
stripes for the decoration. The ground 
of the cloth js of a rather heavy con- 
struction, usually 30s warp and about 


corset covers. 


15s to 20s filling. The ground 
weave is plain; that is, the ground of 
the cloth from selvage to selvage is 
woven plain, and the decoration, what- 
ever it happens to be, is additional and 
woven over the plain ground. When 
the decoration is in stripes— and this 
is the most popular decoration for 
these cloths—the silk is drawn in the 
harnesses, one end of silk and then 
one end of cotton. 

If the ground of the cloth is drawn 
two ends per dent, there will be two 
ends of silk and two ends of cotton 
per dent. All these ends are drawn 
in separate heddles. Many of these 
cloths are reeded three ends per dent 
in the ground, and this makes the 
Weaving much easier on account of 


the greater between the reed 


space 





Fig. 6. Roman Stripe on Rayon-Filled 
Marquisette 
wires. The patterns for the rayon 


decorated brassier cloths must be of 
such a character that little of the silk 
shows on the back of the cloth. Most 
of the buyers insist on having most of 
the silk on the surface, on account of 
the extra heavy ground. 

Fig. 3 shows a rayon-striped bras- 
siere pattern. The warp in this cloth 
is drawn two ends per dent—that is, 
there are two ends of cotton and two 
ends of silk in one dent. Where the 
silk is drawn in the reed, every other 
wire is pulled so that for every space 
in the reed, where the silk is drawn, 
there will be four ends of cotton and 
four ends of rayon. This makes the 
weaving of the silk much easier; and, 
on account of the silk weaving mostly 
on the surface of the cloth, the reed 
marks cannot be seen except on the 
back of the cloth. 

There is a big demand for this 
fabric. It has always been a very 
good seller, but is in greater demand 
at the present time on account of the 
beautiful effects produced by the in- 
troduction of rayon, either in the warp 
and filling. A certain breaking 
strength of the cloth is one of the 
requirements of every contract. This 
breaking strength is required in the 
warp and the filling. The buyer is 
very insistent on this requirement, and 
for this reason the very best of cotton 
yarns should be used in the construc- 
tion of this popular fabric. 

Jersey Cloth 

Jersey cloth is another popular fab- 

ric for which there has always been 
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a steady demand since its introductior 
The yarns used in the cloth and th 
character of the weave make it 

very desirable cloth for underwea 





Fig. 5. 


Fancy 
with Roman Stripe 


Rayon-Filled Drapery 


purposes. It is the nearest approach 
to a knitted fabric that can be pro- 
duced on a fancy loom, and for this 
reason it is termed jersey cloth. Rayon 
checks are now being used as a deco- 
ration on this fabric and it is finding 
a ready sale. 

Rayon introduced as checks adds 
quality to the cloth. The small num- 
ber of harnesses and the easy weave 
make this fabric a good weaving 
proposition for any mill. Stripes as 
a decoration, unless a large amount 
of silk is used, are not as popular 
as checks. Checks can be made with 
a small amount of silk; and, while 
they have to be woven on a box loom, 
the increased cost of operating this 
type of loom as compared to the fancy 
loom does not bring the cost per yard 
as high as the warp decorated cloth. 
This is because of the small amount 
of silk used. 

lig. 4 shows a very popular rayon- 


checked jersey cloth. In all cases 
where rayon is used as warp, care 
must be taken to have the rayon 


spread correctly on the loom beam or 
spool. This rule applies to all warp 
preparation where an extra loom beam 
is used and particularly where silk 
of any kind is used for warp purposes. 
There should be no side pull. If the 
cloth should be 36 in. wide and the 
ground yarn is dressed on a loom 
beam with a 44 in. spread, the rayon 
on the extra loom beam should be 
spread at least 39 in. wide. Many 
designers make the mistake of spread- 
ing the rayon on the extra loom beam 
slightly wider than the width of the 
yarn as it lays in the reed. 
Destructive Friction 

This would be correct if the loom 
beam carrying the ground yarn wa 
only slightly wider than the spread 0 
the yarn in the reed; but, where ¢! 
reed spread is about 38% in. for a 
36 in. cloth there will be an extr 
spread of 51% in. of ground warp y 


—- Ww 


o 


~» 


If the spread of the decorating mat 
al is only 39 in., which is 4% in. more 
than the spread of the yarn in the ree 
the ground yarn on the sides wil! be 
constantly pulling and rubbing aga‘"s 
the yarn from the extra beam. ~ 
kind of friction is very destructive to 
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iny kind of yarn, particularly to rayon 
i natural silk. 

The breaking strength of rayon, 
vhen used as warp, is remarkable; but 

cannot be compared to well sized 

itton where much friction is imposed. 
On account of the good breaking 
trength of the thread, many rayon 
varps are weighted too heavily in the 

om, and its value as a decoration is 

uch impaired. The finished cloth 
vill tell the story. In order to secure 
the full value of rayon as a warp 
stripe, it should be woven as loose 
as possible. This helps the weaving 
and also the finishing. 

Where rayon is used in large 
quantities as warp, the cloth on the 
loom should be inspected daily. This 
is not a very difficult or expensive 
task as compared to the expense of 
quality cloth and dissatisfied 
customers. The writer feels that, if 
the rayon filling were sized the same 
as the warp, there would be better re- 
sults from the filling and less shiners. 
It is just possible that the filling is 
spoiled during the winding on the tube. 
If the filling were sized previous to 
copping, there would be less danger 
of spoiling the filling during the wind- 
ing. It is worth a trial. While the 
expense would be greater, the results, 
if successful in eliminating shiners, 
would remove the one big drawback 
to the use of rayon on the plain or 
fancy loom. 


poor 


Rayon as Filling 

A large variety of cotton and silk 
mixtures are now woven using rayon 
as filling only. Draperies and spreads 
are now made in very large quantities, 
and the demand is on the increase. 
Draperies are made with colored 
stripes, termed Roman stripes. The 
colors of the warp (cotton) and filling 
(either color or gray rayon) are di- 
rect—that is, they are not fast to 
bleaching. Draperies are usually of a 
light sley and pick, which enables the 
designer to secure very large jacquard 
effects on a dobby loom. These fancy 
effects must be designed to show as 
much of the rayon filling as possible 
on the surface of the cloth. 

Fig. 5 shows a drapery pattern with 
multi-colored warp and colored rayon 
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filling. The light sley of this cloth 
makes it possible to secure a large pat- 
tern on a small number of harnesses. 
The filling used is 150 denier rayon 
and the warp is 40s single cotton. It 
is necessary to weave this cloth on a 
box loom on account of the uneven 
shades in the filling. 


Very often the mill will have a 
large amount of uneven shades of 
filling on hand. The only way in 
which this can be used up is to make 
samples using two picks of one color 
and two picks of another color. In 
this manner some very neat effects 
can be produced, and cloths of this 
sort have found a very ready sale. It 
is almost impossible to notice the un- 
even shades when the picks are woven 
in this manner and the two colors are 
widely contrasted. It is a very good 
way to get rid of a surplus of un- 
evenly shaded filling. 

Fig. 6 shows a Roman stripe mar- 
quisette with all cotton warp and col- 
ored rayon filling. This was woven 
on a box loom to hide the uneven 
shading of the filling. Fig. 7 shows 
a solid color cotton warp and colored 


rayon-filled marquisette with filling 
spots woven in small blocks. This 


makes a very attractive pattern and is 
no more difficult to weave than is the 
ordinary marquisette. 


Bedspreads 


Colored and gray rayon filling 
enters largely into the weaving of bed- 
spreads. Some of these are termed 
ripplette-striped covers. These weaves 
are also used for heavy drapery pur- 
poses. One Massachusetts mill has 
become nationally famous through its 
product of jacquard woven spreads. 
These jacquard spreads are woven on 
wide looms; and they are the full 
width, or slightly wider, than the 
ordinary standard-width bed. Many 
of these spreads are woven on 40 in. 
fancy looms, and the pattern laid out 
in such a way that the two selvages 
can be sewn together so perfectly 
that it requires a keen eye to note 
where they have been joined together. 

The seersucker stripes (Fig. 8) 
woven on this type of cloth, are made 


from an extra warp. This warp is 


reeded with a double density—that is, 
there are double the number of ends 
per dent in the seersucker stripe, 
usually four ends per dent, while the 
ground of the cloth where the decora- 
tion or figure is woven is one end per 
dent. Cloth of this type used for 
drapery purposes is made from single 
varns of from 30s to 4os. The cloth 
woven for .window shades is usually 
made from 2-ply 20s or 2-ply 30s, and 
the rayon. filling is 300 denier. The 
window shade cloth is of a heavy con- 
struction. It is termed 
plisse-stripe shade cloth. 
The that are 
woven into the cloths mentioned above 
are often termed plisse stripes. This 
is wrong. The plisse effect, either as 
a stripe or all-over effect, is produced 
by mechanical means other than the 
loom. 


Austrian 


seersucker stripes 


The seersucker stripes that are 
into the cloths mentioned in 
this article are not produced by any 
particular mechanism on the 


woven 


loom, 
They are produced by reeding the 
yarn in the stripe at double the 
density of the ground warp, and 
weaving the yarn from this extra 
beam slack. The amount of contrac- 
tion of the yarn from this extra 
warp is not governed by an mechani- 
cal means. It is governed by the 
amount of tension placed on the warp 
beam during the weaving. In most 
all cases, the filling used is 150 denier 
rayon for the drapery cloth and 300 
denier for the shade cloth. Both col- 
ored and gray used, and 
the colors are what are 
The cloth is prac- 
tically finished as it leaves the loom. 
Most all this type of drapery or 
shade cloth can be woven on an ordi- 
nary dobby loom. The only place 
where the rayon filling shows is in the 
fancy stripe or what is termed the 
ground stripe. The seersucker stripe 
practically overshadows the silk fill- 
ing. Unevenly shaded rayon, either 
gray or colored, can be woven on this 
type of cloth without any fear of de- 
tection. A very slight difference in 
the lustre of the gray or colored rayon 
will show up clearly on a plain ground, 
for all the picks are covered with 
the same amount of warp. This ap- 
plies to all-over fancy grounds. 


rayon are 
direct or 
termed “sun fast.” 
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The plain-woven, rayon-filled cloth 
ts the weave where the uneven shad- 
ing shows up the worst. The writer 
is of the opinion that shiners are the 
result of poor copping. A shuttle will 
sometimes weave off many cops with- 
out showing any shiners in the cloth, 
and then will receive a cop that will 
show shiners in some part, while the 
rest of the cop weaves off all right. 
This has happened so often that there 
is now no doubt in the weaver’s mind 
but that the fault is either with the 
rayon or the manner in which it is 
wound on: the cop. 

It is 
ers that the difference in tension or 
friction in shuttles will make a notice- 


a fact well known to all weav- 


able difference in the width of the 
cloth. If shiners w ere caused by too 
much friction in the shuttles, there 


would be a difference in the width of 
the cloth where the shiners occurred 
as compared with the width where 
there were no shiners. 
would 


The selvages 


also show difference. 


some 
Actual tests have shown no difference 
between that part of the cloth where 
the shiners occurred and that part that 
was perfect. It is not reasonable to 
expect the weaver to change the fric- 
tion for the different cops. If one 
cop runs off without making any 
shiners, it is reasonable to expect 
If they do 
not, it is then obvious that the fault 
lies either in the material or the man- 
ner in which it is copped, and not with 


every cop to do the same. 


any part of the weaver’s equipment. 

Finishers have met with the same 
trouble when _ finishing made 
with all gray rayon filling and cotton 
warp. Shiners or filling streaks that 
could not be seen in the gray goods 
have shown up strongly in the piece- 
dyed cloth. It has been a case of 
passing the buck, with the weaver on 
the receiving end, as usual. 


goods 


Rayon 
in the gray is far from being a per- 
fect thread as regards evenness of 
shades in the color or lustre. It is a 
strong thread both in the warp and 
filling, and not difficult to weave. The 
writer has handled both natural and 
artificial silk in large quantities and 
is convinced that the defects in the 
cloth termed “shiners” are not the 
fault of the weaver. 


Mechanical Problems in Knitting Rayon 





New Machinery and Special Devices Made Necessary by Peculiarities of Fibre—Winding from Hank to Bottle 
Bobbin in One and Two Processes—Special Bobbins Without Roughness or Excessive Smooth- 
ness—Problems of Stands, Knots, Perspiration, Lubrication, and Knitting Methods 
By William Davis : 


NITTED goods manufactur- 
ers in this country are turn- 
ing their attention with 
increasing interest to the 

production of knitted fabrics in 
rayon; and it is one of the most sig- 
nificant events of the present textile 
epoch. A few years ago all were 
nenting that the supplies of wool 
would in a short time be grossly in- 
a equate to meet the growing cloth- 
ing demands of the populations of 
the world, and grave fears were ex- 


pressed regarding the heights to 
which wool values would mount. 
Wool prices have risen high enough, 
but there has been again a serious 
decline. It has not been stated how 
much of this decline has been due to 
the increasing weights of rayon goods 
being absorbed by the wearer. 

In a recent estimate of production 
of knitted goods in the United King- 
dom, it was stated that 40% of the 
rayon supply was absorbed by the 


knitting industry in one branch or 
another. Wool may rise again to a 
high price, but while it is risky to 
prophesy regarding the future of 
wool prices, it is clear that the 
entrance of rayon so prominently in 
the picture has rather overshadowed 
absolute dependence on wool. It is 
certain that attempts to corner the 
wool markets which were stated in 
some quarters to have been made, 
will in the future be countered by 


this very important textile material. 
Profitable Experiment 

The adaptation of rayon to the 
requirements of the knitted fabric has 
been by no means plain sailing, and 
the early pioneers had to suffer great 
losses and spend much time in ex- 
periment before one by one of the 
difficulties of manufacture were over- 
come. The great obstacle to success- 
ful utilization of the material in a 
large way was undoubtedly the ques- 
tion of the large proportion of waste 
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produced in knitting, and even today 
many manufacturers hold back from 
taking any part.in this trade owing 
to the great losses which they incur 
by reason of the waste produced on 
the machines during the process and 
the large proportion of seconds which 
are produced. On the other hand, 
those manufacturers who brought all 
their experimental skill to bear on the 
solution of the difficulties have had 
no reason to regret their decision and 
they are in many cases reaping a de- 
servedly abundant harvest for their 
enterprise. 

In several well-known cases, how 
ever, the popularizing of rayon as a 
material for knitted goods was hast 
ened by the producers of the raw 
They found hesita 
reluctance on the part of 


fibre themselves. 
tion and 
individual knitters to take the trouble 
of experimenting, and they establish 
ed such departments themselves with 
object ot 


the primary popularizing 


their raw materials and yarns. 


Winding Machines 
\n account may be given of some 
of the more salient difficulties encoun 
tered in preparing and knitting this 
material and the means which have 
heen adopted to overcome the defects. 


, 


sv far, the greatest difficulties have 


been experienced in’ winding the 
rayon. This trouble did not arise as 
long as rayon manufacturers were 


able to supply the yarn ready wound 


to customers; but, when increasing 
demand made this impossible for the 
manufacturers of rayon to 
knitter had perforce to 
undertake this work himself. It was 
recognized that the 


standard 


accom 
plish, the 


soon existing 


type of winding machine, 
although highly suitable for produc- 


bobbins or 


ing bottle-shaped cross 
wound cones for woolen or cotton 


unsuitable for 
winding rayon from the hank, more 
particularly dyed. In some 
cases it has happened that individuals 
have 


fabrics, was entirely 
when 
succeeded in converting exist 
ing types where workers of consider- 
able mechanical ingenuity have been 
available, but the majority have been 
compelled to install new winders for 
this work. 

Several new types of winding ma- 
chine are now in use, and a reference 
to the salient principles may be useful. 


Certain well-known 


types are very 
suitable for producing the evenly 


wound bottle-shaped bobbins required 
for the knitting industry, but require 
an additional machine to bring the 
varn from the hank to the double 
ended bobbins. In the hank-winding 
machine, the bobbin winds the yarn 
from the hank upon itself; and the 
gvreat advantage is that the drive of 
the bobbin spindle is not positive, but 
light frictional contact 
with the driving roller. In this way, 
when a catch occurs in the hank, the 
thread break, as nearly 
always happens in the rigid drive of 
the older machines. Che simple 
catching of the thread in entangle- 


consists of 


does not 


ment is sufficient to stop the bobbin 
revolving until the worker can free 
the hank once more. 
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In this way, a large number of 
knots are avoided and the yarn can 
be kept unbroken from one end of 
the hank to the other. It incidentally 
reduces waste, because nothing gives 
a worker more loophole for waste 
production than the tying of knots. 
In this connection, however, it should 
be stated that the methods of dveing 
rayon are under very critical review 
at present, as it is found that many 
dyers deliver the colored yarn to the 
manufacturer in a very matted state, 
and considerable additions are made 
to the working 
progress which is possible even on 
the best machine, owing to frequent 
trappings. In some cases, the reduc- 
tion in output per winding machine 
operator has been as much as 75%, 
and this greatly increases the cost of 
manufacturing the material. Manu- 
facturers find that skill in the hand- 
ling of rayon differs among various 
dyers, and thev are transferring their 
allegiance to those who have acquired 
a reputation for giving least ravelling 
of the hanks. By the method describ 
ed, the double-ended bobbins are néxt 
placed on the ordinary form of bottle 
bobbin machine and 
very rapid rate associated with such 
machines. 


costs bv the slow 


wound at the 


Single-Process Machines 
The knitted manufacturer, 
however, will do well to examine the 
claims of 


rood 
PoodsS 


several types where the 
performed at 
one operation, for if it can be done 
satisfactorily on this system it saves 
(a) troublesome handling, (b)_ in- 
creased space essential for new ma- 
chines, and (c) two different sets 
of workers. 


winding operation is 


The most successful single process 
machines have a number of features 
in common, the outstanding being the 
stop motion which is brought into 
work when the hank becomes entang- 
led and the free passage of the thread 
impeded. This reduces breakage of 
the material, for arrangement is made 
to bring the spindle to a_ standstill 
not only when the thread actually 
breaks, but when it is drawn tight 
by an entanglement of the hank. The 
build of the bottle-bobbin is, in ordi- 
nary machines, effected by a wheel, 
the rim of which comes into contact 
with the yarn level when it reaches 
a certain height, and thus pushes 
round the spiral, which causes it to 
mount higher on the spindle. The 
disadvantage of the contact system 
is that it entangles the layers of ray- 
on. . New machines have this wheel 
very slender in character, so that the 
contact fs the lightest possible. In 
one important type, the 
building the bobbin is 
entirely 


system of 
rendered 
independent of the contact 
with the varn on the bobbin. It has 
a simple gear for building the bobbin 
automatically, which produces very 
level results and no ravelling. 
Special Bobbins 
Experience proves that rayon de 
mands greater attention to the make 
of bobbin than is required for other 
materials, and the products of the 


factory joiner are not at all suitable 
for the work. For the coarser counts 
of woolen and cotton yarns, such bob- 
bins may be all right; but, for a fine 
filament like rayon, the bobbin must 
be built for the job. There are many 
reputed bobbin makers in the United 
States who can be relied upon to give 
bobbins in most respects suitable for 
the work. Although the initial costs 
may be higher, these will soon be 
returned with high interest to the 
manufacturer in the shape of reduced 
waste material and a greater knit- 
ting efficiency. 

The usual bobbins become chipped 
in course of work and it is absolutely 
essential that bobbins for this work 
should be handled with zealous care. 
Any chips or rough places develop- 
ing during work should be sufficient 
to command their replacement. The 
ribbed formation usually covering the 
inclined portion very often displays 
a slight roughness which ordinary 
yarn will pass but which traps the 
rayon in a way to cause slurgalls in 
the fabric. Another defect which 
must be avoided is the covering up of 
such roughness carelessly with a 
cheap stain or varnish. Rayon is 
often wound in a damp condition, and 
this acts on unsuitable varnishes, so 
that the last few inches of yarn are 
stained with a powerful chemical sub- 
stance which ruins the appearance of 
a fine fabric. The rayon bobbin 
should be well balanced when on the 
spindle of the winding machine. Any 
wobbling should be at once checked, 
and the opening through the inside 
of the tube should fit the spindle 
exactly. 


Bobbin Coverings 


At the present time, the inventors 
are busy in overcoming the disadvan- 
tages of an excessively smooth bob- 
bin and also in remedying the de- 
fects inherent in the wooden bobbin. 
Certain celluloid substances, akin in 
some cases to the chemical composi- 
tion of rayon itself are being used to 
cover ordinary wooden bobbins to 
make them immune from chipping. 
These celluloid casings cover the 
wooden base completely, and the sub- 
stance is so hard that the bobbin can 
be hammered against a hard surface 
without breakage or indentation. The 
examples examined by the writer have 
covered the level part of the bobbin 
all right, but difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in getting the perfect join 
to the inclined portion, an opening or 
rough edge being formed which traps 
the thread as it is coming off. 

In ordinary bobbins it is often 
found that the last few inches of yarn 
come off in a mass, causing press-off 
on the machine and much waste. One 
method is to watch the bobbin as it 
empties and to pull off by hand the 
last few inches as waste. Obviously 
this only works when the operator is 
very vigilant and it tends to reduce 
the number of machines which can be 
controlled by one worker. Several 
devices are now being tried out in the 
direction of covering the 
with rougher material 


bobbins 


which offers 
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slightly increased resistance to the 
last layers of rayon as they are be 
ing drawn off. In another case, the 
bobbin is covered with felt in whic! 
ing drawn off. In another case, the 
bedded to some degree, and this act 
as a drag on the thread. Unfortun 
ately, the felt often holds the yar: 
too firmly, and this has been supple 
mented by a spiral wire over the fel: 
which makes the delivery easier. Ob 
viously this is not the last word t 
the problem and a good receptio: 
awaits the inventor of a device t 
overcome these difficulties. 


Stands and Knots 


It often happens in knitting that 
length of yarn in excess of th 
amount required hangs loose, .and 
slipping down, becomes trapped unde: 
the rim of the bobbin on the stan 
To correct this, one method is t 
adopt stands on the machine whic! 
exceed the diameter of the bobbi: 
base, for the thread then rests on thi 
stands until it is drawn up into the 
fabric. Even then, however, it ofte 
gets trapped, and it is an advantage 
to have the stands for the bobbins 
shaped like cups, so that the thread 
rests momentarily against the side 
and no trapping takes place. 

The tying of knots in rayon has 
been a very troublesome point and has 
caused great annoyance, tantalizing as 
one of the minor pin pricks of th 
process. Splicing was tried for 
time where an attempt was made to 
imitate the sailor as he unites two 
ropes by unraveling the ends ani 
splicing the loose strands into each 
other. This has the advantage of re- 
ducing the size of the knot so as to 
render it almost imperceptible, but its 
manipulation has proved too tricky to 
render it a practical proposition fo1 
the “very human” beings found in our 
winding rooms. One drawback to 
this is that it entails increased touch- 
ing of the material between the soiled 
fingers of the hand, and this, com- 
bined with pressure, often leaves a 
stain in the rayon which cannot b« 
eradicated by the most 
finisher. 


caretul 


Perspiration 

The material seems to have a grea! 
affinity for grit plus perspiration, and 
holds it tenaciously against the ordi 
nary scouring methods. It should 
also be mentioned that workers who 
perspire profusely in the hands are 
quite unsuitable for employment in a 
rayon department, as a good many ot 
these minor stains and dirty mar! 
can be traced to such workers, 
which every textile mill has its quot 
It sometimes happens also that whe: 
a member of the regular staff fall 
ill or is run down in health, the s! 
exudes substances which find a fi 
lodgment in the rayon. 

This is only one illustration of the 
principle that, to insure success |! 
this branch, the standards of perso 
cleanliness among the workers m 


» wv 


4 


be high, and the rough, bang 
methods often adopted in handl: ¢ 


other textile yarns cannot possibly 
Workers shi 


be specially selected with a me! 


extended to rayon. 
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utlook in tune with the nature of the 
iaterial they are dealing with. The 
evelopment of this similarity of 
pirit between worker and material, 
) to speak, is of the utmost import- 
nce. Refinement of touch and treat- 
ient must be developed in the per- 
mnel. Machines must be more regu- 
itly cleaned and rigorous lookout 
\aintained for grease drippings, grit 
nd dust, and a higher standard of 
leanliness of department must be in- 
sisted upon. 

Knitting Machines 

If these preparatory points are suc- 
cessfully solved, the way is largely 
clear for successful knitting of the 
material; but the actual working on 
the machine also presents certain dif- 
ficulties. It is usually unnecessary to 
install new machines, because exist- 
ing types can generally be adapted to 
the work. Some reserve must be im- 
posed here, however; because the 
buyer of rayon fabrics is becoming 
increasingly discriminating in his 
taste and is developing a critical eye 
ior pérfection of fabric texture. 

The ordinary machines can be used 
with certain adaptations, but the cult 
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for fine textures is increasing so rap- 
idly that manufacturers are in many 
cases being compelled to install spe- 
cial types of fine gauge machines to 
cope with this demand. Ordinarily 
machines often have difficulty in 
knitting the material owing to the 
“jumpy” character of much of our 
rayon, which in many cases requires 
to be specially softened either on the 
knitting machine or on the winder. 
Lubrication 

A very successful substance which 
can be used for many purposes is the 
ordinary soft soap and oil emulsion, 
which is located in a trough in front 
of the winding machine. The wind- 
ing thread runs over a roller which 
rotates in the liquor, and in this way 
it becomes lubricated. One drawback 
to this system is that the material has 
to be worked immediately on the ma- 
chine before the emulsion dries on. 
Furthermore, irregular results some- 
times develop, because on exposure to 
the air the outer layers become dried, 
and the lower layers of material hold 
a large proportion of their moisture. 
This develops irregular results in 
knitting—the damp portions having 


varying physical properties which 
affect the working of the fabric and 
induce irregularities. 

In many cases, knitting machines 
are being fitted with bottles contain- 
ing the lubricant or softening agent, 
this being taken by the yarn as it 
passes over a wick immersed in the 
lubricant. Pure olive oil is also popu- 
lar for this purpose. It is more ex- 
pensive, but has the advantage of be- 
ing easily removable in scouring, and 
it does not go rancid on the material. 
Various patent substances are on sale 
for this purpose. Some of these are 
satisfactory; but others are of strong 
chemical constitution and should be 
eschewed as giving rise to troubles in 
subsequent finishing operations. In- 
cidentally a number of curious stains 
and blemishes in the dyed article un- 
doubtedly have their root in 
agents employed for softening. 

Mechanical Changes 

Lubrication is a very messy process 
and manufacturers try to do without 
it wherever possible. One method is 
to aim at greater control of the thread 
in the knitting machine. We have 
seen improved knitting ensue by a 


fancy 
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simple adjustment of the thread guide 
through which the thread passes on 
its way to the bobbin. Smaller guide 
openings are an advantage in that the 
play allowed the thread is reduced. In 
some cases, it is also possible to raise 
or lower a guide so that the ballooning 
produced gives less knocking against 
the sides of the 
thread is being drawn off. 


bobbin when the 

In most cases of existing machines 
it_is found necessary to make a slight 
adjustment of the stitch cams, for the 
knock-over of the rather 
sharper than that for cotton or for 
wool. 


loop is 


In general, stitch discharge re- 
quires to be sharper and quicker in 
action. The mechanic can obtain this 
result by filing the point of the ordi- 
nary cam; or the machine builders 
will supply cams for rayon knitting 
which can be made to replace the ex- 
isting shapes. By experimenting in 
this way with the cam, it is often pos- 
sible to get a better control during 
knitting and prevent the tendency of 
the rayon to disport itself on the 
needles. The cotton should be short, 
sharp and decisive, without lingering 
or discursive factors. 


The Dyeing of Rayon Hosiery 


Difference in Dyeing Properties of the Various Types of Rayon—Suitable Equipment for the Processes 








Methods 


and Dyes for Each Type—Finishing, Drying and Boarding—Notes of Value Concerning the 
Dyeing of Full-Fashioned Hosiery—General Discussions 
By Herbert C. Roberts 


ELLULOSE is capable of 


being tri-acetated and_ tri- 
nitrated. Before the tri- 
nitrated types of cellulose 


products are suitable for use as fibres, 
they are further treated so that chem- 
ically they are regenerated or hy- 
drated cellulose derivatives. We 
therefore have two main classes of 
rayon based upon their chemical 
structure. Under the two main 
classes will be listed the various com- 
mon brands, and it will be shown why 
the dyer should know which kind of 
rayon he is working with. 


Regenerated Cellulose 

The hydrated or regenerated cellu- 
lose group includes (1) Chardonnet 
or nitro-cellulose, (2) viscose, (3) 
cuprammonium, and (4) thiocyanate 
(not on the market as a commercial 
success at present). 

(1) The Chardonnet rayon is the 
oldest type, and is made by nitrating 
cellulose and dissolving the product in 
alcohol-ether mixture. This is co- 
agulated in water and is subsequently 
denitrated in a dilute acid bath. It 
contains traces of nitrogen which we 
see later is an important factor in 
dveing rayon produced this way. 

(2) The viscose rayon is an alka- 

ie xanthate of cellulose prepared by 
( ssolving mercerized cellulose in a 
ciustic alkali and carbon-bisulphide. 

lis solution is ripened until it 
iches a certain viscosity and is then 
un into the proper setting bath. 

(3) The cuprammonium rayon is 

epared by dissolving cellulose in an 
© \moniacal solution of copper oxide. 


It is then forced through the spin- 
erette tubes into a prepared setting 
bath. These spinerette tubes are a 
number of minute orifices through 
which the jelly mass is forced under 
pressure. These tubes imitate, as far 
as mechanical means can, the way a 
silk worm spins a silk thread. 

The acetate-cellulose group includes 
(1) lustron and (2) celanese. Lus- 
tron is an American product.  Cel- 
anese is a British product which is 
now made in America. They are 
made by dissolving cellulose in a sol- 
vent containing acetic acid. The 
solution is then spun into the proper 
setting bath. These two products 
differ in some respects—chiefly in 
their reaction with basic colors. 


Identification of Rayons 
Mr. A. K. Johnson of the Lowell 
Textile School has published a very 
complete method for identifying the 
various types of rayon. It would be 
well for every dyehouse using rayon 
to have his methods at hand. The 
only method I shall quote is the 
method for distinguishing between the 
cellulose-acetate types and the hy- 
drated or regenerated types. In 
quoting, I have purposely changed 
the word “silk” to “rayon,” as the 
word “rayon” was not. officially 
adopted at the time of his writing. 
“The burning test serves very 
clearly to distinguish the acetate rayon 
(lustron and celanese) from the re- 
generated (hydrated) cellulose (nitro, 
cuprammonium, viscose). The fibres 


tested 
wad 


to be may be twisted into a 
tight and then cautiously ap- 
proached to a match flame, without 
being brought into actual contact with 
the flame. Under the influence of the 
heat, acetate rayons are seen to melt 
or ‘fuse’ back, forming a black knot 
or globule at the end which precedes 
the small, sputtering, relatively slow- 
burning flame down the thread. If 
the flame is extinguished and the 
knob cooled, this will be found to be 
somewhat hard and resistant to crush- 
ing. The regenerated (hydrated) 
cellulose rayons do not melt back, but 
burn quietly and readily like bleached 
cotton fibre. The [ 

fumes is the same as that coming 
from burned cotton. This serves to 
distinguish the two general classes and 
can be made upon a very small amount 
of material.” 


odor from. the 


Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the importance of the 
dyer knowing whether he is dealing 
with an acetate rayon or a hydrated 
cellulose. These two types of fibres 
have different affinities for dyestuffs. 
In fact, the acetate 
affinity for most of the common dyes 
used in dyeing cotton, wool, and silk. 


rayon has no 


A prominent dyer of rayon states 
that the world’s production of rayon 
76% 


nitro-cellulose ; 


is divided as follows: viscose ; 


18% Chardonnet or 
5% cuprammonium; and 1% acetate. 
The dyeing of rayon hosiery will be 
this 


discussed in order. 


The general properties of all the 


various fibres make the dyeing prob- 


lem one of unusual care and _ intelli- 
gence. <All rayons show a marked 
loss in tensile strength when wet. 


This is more pronounced in some types 
than in others. It is well for the 
dyer in cautioning the help to con- 
sider it all extremely delicate. High 
temperature either wet or dry has a 
detrimental effect. Prolonged damp- 
ness will seriously impair the strength 
of the rayon. The thermometer is as 
important to the dyer of rayon as the 
typewriter is to a stenographer. The 
temperature of the dyebath should be 
watched very carefully. 


Dyeing Equipment 

Full-fashioned hosiery when dyed in 
the yarn is ingrain 
It may be dyed after the stocking is 
knit. Black hosiery is the most com- 
mon that is dyed ingrain, but the 
other darker colors can be and often 
times are so dyed. Light, delicate 
colors are usually dyed after knitting. 
When the colors do not go on evenly 
or the correct shade is not obtained 
in a reasonable time, it is well to put 
the rayon into black. In this manner, 
the life and other properties of the 
rayon are not impaired. 
much black hosiery worn that a manu- 
facturer is seldom left with a quantity 
of black hose on his hands for any 
length of time. 


called hosiery. 


There is so 


When rayon is dyed in the yarn for 
producing ingrain hosiery, it is usu- 
ally dyed on sticks in an open kettle. 
Since, as stated before, rayon 
much of its tensile strength when wet, 
it must be handled carefully. Rayon 


loses 








80 (1786) 


yarn is largely dyed in the open 
kettle. Wooden kettles that are, suit- 
able for dyeing cotton, wool and silk 
are not smooth enough to dye rayon 
Copper lined kettles and bam- 
boo sticks are used frequently. 
Suitable equipment 


yarn. 


consists of a 
monel metal kettle and sticks made of 
hard rubber or bakelite. The sides 
of this kettle and sticks of this nature 
are extremely smooth and offer no 
opportunity for the delicate fibres to 
become caught and broken. It has 
been said that the speed of the sub- 
sequent winding and knitting of rayon 
after dyeing is proportional to the 
length of time and the amount of 
handling the rayon has received in 
the dyehouse. 

\fter the rayon skeins are dyed, 
they are washed and oiled with a 
small addition of a sulphonated oil 
and an emulsion of olive oil and soap. 
This assists in the subsequent wind- 
ing. The yarn is then extracted. <A 
small number of skeins, say 5 to 10 
Ibs. are wrapped in a sheet of fine 
muslin and placed in the extractor. 
The placing of the material in the 
extractor w rapped in cloth saves the 
fibres from distortion and the pos 
ibility of breaking by getting caught 
in the perforations of the extractor. 

The hosiery that is dyed after knit 
ting is dyed in lots of 100 to 200 lbs 
\ common type of machine is of 
monel metal and is fitted with steam 
pipes for heating the liquor. It has 
quick opening lever-gate valve for 
draining. The cylinder is of monel 
metal and is divided into four one 
quarter 


section compartments by a 


monel metal partition. Fach com- 
partment is fitted with a solid monel 
metal door. The machine can be en- 
tirely closed by a solid monel metal 
tank door which prevents the escape 
of steam. The machine is fitted with 
a special dye-feeding device and has 
a special, easy-reading mercury ther- 
mometer 


Dyeing of Viscose Rayon 


Viscose rayon is very commonly 
As it is a hydrated 


cellulose derivative, it is very sensitive 


used in hosiery. 


to, alkalies, caustic 
alkalies. It is fortunate, indeed, that 
viscose rayon is very absorptive and 


especially hot 


takes up dye very readily from even 
a cold bath. 
dyed with direct cotton colors, basic 
colors, and 


Viscose rayon may be 
some sulphur and_ vat 
colors. The choice of dyestuffs from 
the various classes of dyestuffs is very 
important. Only those dyes that have 
good level dyeing properties should 
be used. 

Viscose inter- 
mediate place between Chardonnet and 
cuprammonium in its absorptive 
power of dyes. The chief 


rayon enjoys an 


fastness 
requirements of hosiery are those of 
washing and crocking. The secondary 
fastness those of 
perspiration. The 
colors are faster when dyed on rayon 
than when dyed on cotton. 


requirements are 
light and basic 
Pale and 
light medium shades are dyed with- 
out a mordant, but the darker shades 
are dyed after mordanting with tan- 
nic acid and tartar emetic. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


The general method of dyeing the 
direct cotton or substantive colors (as 
they are often called) is to wet the 
goods out in water at roo deg. F. 
To this may be added a small amount 
of soap or sulphonated oil. The latter 
is used if the water is hard. The 
sulphonated oils are not broken down 
with lime as readily as are soaps. 
The goods are then dyed in a short 
bath (20 to 1) for one-half hour, 
with the addition of 5% to 20% 
glauber salt. The temperature should 
be kept between 120 and 140 deg. F. 
Light shades are dyed more level if 
1% or 2% of soda ash and 5% soap 
are added to the dyebath. 

Most direct cotton colors are made 
faster by after-treating the hosiery 
with formaldehyde. copper sulphate, 
potassium bichromate, or acetic acid, 
either alone or in combination. They 
have a tendency to dull the shade 
somewhat. Many of the direct cotton 
colors contain an amino group and 
are therefore capable of being diazo- 
tized and developed with the various 
developers, such as beta  napthol, 
meta phenyline diamine. They can 
also be coupled with paranitraniline, 
alphanapthilamine, etc. The colors 
so treated are very fast to washing. 
The direct cotton colors that can be 
developed are usually used to produce 


dark shades. 


Sulphur and Basie Colors 

Some sulphur colors are used to 
dye viscose rayon. The sulphur colors 
that are used are the ones that are 
soluble in small amounts of sodium 
sulphide. These are dyed in a bath 
of 25 to rt ratio. The bath is charged 
with 1% to 4% of soda ash, and the 
material is worked for one hour at a 
temperature of 100 to 120 deg. F. 
After dyeing, the goods are rinsed well 
and soaped in a luke warm bath, They 
are then washed and given a mild 
sour with acetic acid. This will stop 
the action of any residue alkali from 
rotting the fibre. When rayon is dyed 
with sulphur black, it has been found 
advantageous to after-treat the goods 
with sodium acetate or formate in 
the proportion of 1 Ib. of the salt 
to 10 gals. of water. 

Basic colors are used quite exten- 
sively on rayon. For fast results 
on heavy shades, the goods should be 
mordanted with tannic acid and tar- 
tar emetic. The usual method of pro- 
cedure is to steep the goods in 5% 
tannic acid and 1% hydrochloric acid 
five hours at a temperature of 140 
deg. F. They are then squeezed or 
extracted in a hydro-extractor with- 
out previously being washed. The 
mordant is fixed on the goods by 
passing them into a 1% bath of cold 
tartar emetic. They are then wash- 
ed and dyed. If faster colors are 
wanted, it is well to mordant the 
after dyeing exactly in the 
same manner as previous to dyeing. 


oC rds 


Basic colors are often used to top 
direct cotton colors. The substantive 
color acts as a mordant to hold the 
basic color on the fibre. Topping 
is generally employed to make the 
substantive or direct cotton 
brighter. 


color 


Vat colors have been used, but the 
necessary alkalinity of the bath forms 
a drawback. 

Dyeing Chardonnet Rayon 

The Chardonnet or nitro-cellulose 
type of rayon is generally dyed with 
basic colors. There is always a cer- 
tain residual amount of nitrogenous 
matter in rayon produced by the 
Chardonnet process. This seems to 
give the fibre a pronounced affinity 
for basic colors. The rayon may or 
may not be mordanted. Faster results 
are obtained by mordanting. Mor- 
danting after dyeing, except for 
heavy shades is sufficient. The mor- 
danting and dyeing is done the same 
way as for viscose. All the precau- 
tions for handling the viscose fibre 
apply to this type also. 

Chardonnet rayon does not show as 
good affinity for the direct cotton 
colors; and these are not used as 
much as on the Sulphur 
colors are used on Chardonnet rayon, 
and the same treatment as for the 
viscose fibre is employed. The aifter- 
treatment is a little different. Char- 
donnet rayon should never be soaped. 

Cuprammonium Rayon 
(he cuprammonium type of rayon 


visec yse. 


is Opposite in character to the Char- 
donnet rayon. It shows less affinity 
for the basic colors and more marked 
affinity for the direct cotton colors. 
Sulphur and vat colors are used on 
cuprammonium rayons but the alka- 
linity must be kept at a minimum. 
The temperature must be kept a little 
lower. In dyeing this type of rayon. 
it is well to use more dyestuff and 
dye the material in a shorter time 
with less alkalinity in the bath. The 
luster of this rayon is impaired by the 
use of too much alkali. 
Cellulose Acetate 

A relatively small amount of cellu- 
lose acetate rayon is used in the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosi- 
ery. Up to two years ago it was 
principally to produce white 
thread effects. It shows very little 
affinity for most of the common dye- 
stuffs. A few of the basic colors 
will dye this type of rayon. , Chryso- 
dine, new methylene blue, capri blue 
and nile blue are the most common 
of these dyes of the ordinary so-call- 
ed dyestuffs that are used for this 
purpose. 

Attempts have been made with 
varying success in dyeing acetate 
cellulose to partly saponify it with an 
alkali. It then has an affinity for 
many common dyes. This method at 
its best is difficult to control. One 
enterprising manufacturer of cellu- 
lose acetate has produced a line of 
dyestuffs especially suited for dyeing 
his product. They are not water- 
soluble dyes, but are soluble in sul- 
phonated oils. The original dyes and 
many of the later colors produced 
were found to be soluble in sulphoric- 
inoleic acid. 
in physical 
chemical, 


used 


The dyeing is a problem 
solution rather than 
The coloring matter be- 
solution of colloidal dis- 
persed particles. The color enters 


comes a 


the dyebath in this condition and be- 
comes an integral part of the fibre. 
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The manufacturers of these fibres 
and colors have them patented and 
they can only be used on their ma- 
terial and in their processes. 
Finishing and Drying 

After rayon is dyed, it is ofte: 
given a finishing bath to enhance the 
luster and feel of the hose. Nearly 
every dyer and finisher has a particu 
lar formula for this purpose. Tl 
finishing compound as a general rul 
consists of putting a film of oil o1 
the hose. This brightens the col 
and imparts the desired feel an 
handle to the goods. It likewise add 
more lustre. 


t 


Soaps and sulphonated oils ar 
largely used to carry thé oil, which 
may be mineral or vegetable. Thi 
vegetable oils are not recommended 
as they are apt to turn rancid upo 
storing the hosiery. Soaps and sul 
phonated oils make good emulsifying 
agents for the other oils. Paraftin 
oils are largely used in this manne: 
A crispness is imparted to the good 
by the addition of small amounts o 
glue and other sizing agents. Thi 
is also accomplished by entering th 
goods, containing a little soap, into 
bath of organic acid, such as aceti 
or tartaric acid. 

The goods are taken from the finish 
ing bath without further washing, 
and extracted. The extractor should 
be loaded and unloaded very care 
fully to avoid tangles and damaging 
the goods by undue stress and strair 
They are then taken to the dryers 
and dryed immediately. Rayon, above 
all other textile material, should neve1 
be left in a damp condition any length 
of time. 


Boarding 
All hosiery is dryed on frames 
which stretch the material equally) 


and evenly. 
as boarding. 


This operation is known 

There are two types ot 
hosiery drying equipment. One type 
consists of a hollow metal form, usu 
ally of aluminum, set on a steam pipe 
heated with exhaust steam or low 
pressure steam. One operator takes 
care of a table with many of these 
forms on it. The hose are stretched 
over the form and gently pulled down 
until all wrinkles are gone. He 
passes to the next form and so on. 
When the table is filled, the first form 
has dried its product. The hose are 
then removed and the operation 
started over. 

Another type of dryer that is much 
in vogue for drying full-fashioned 
rayon hosiery consists of a wooden 
form about 1% in. thick. The full 
fashioned drawn over the 
board and the board set into a com 
partment not unlike a drawer. Thi 
compartment is part of the dryer, an 
revolves in the air compartment 
There are several of these compart 
ments, which when set in motio 
form a complete cycle. When th 
last compartment filled is set into t! 
dryer, the first filled compartment 
discharging its contents, dried. T! 
rayon is dryed with a large volu 
of heat at a moderately low tempet 
ture. 
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-uccessfully Used in Many Knitted and Woven Goods, Including Bathing Suits—Combination Has Good Wearing 


Qualities—Plated Patterns—Selecting Type of Rayon—Heavy Looms Require Two-Ply Rayon 
Yarn—Methods of Handling in Mills—Problems of Dyeing 


By Royal Little 


Of the Special Yarns Corporation, South Boston, Mass. 


ITH rayon rapidly estab- 
lishing itself as a_ textile 
fibre of primary import- 
ance, manufacturers of all 
fabric are becoming more 
ind more interested in developing the 
se of this comparatively new yarn 
in their materials. Since the war, 
tremendous strides have been made 
by the cotton, silk, and knit goods 
mills in increasing their consumption 
and diversifying their uses of rayon. 
lhe weavers of woolen and worsted 
fabrics, however, have been the last 
of the important textile groups to take 
up rayon seriously except for use as 
minor decorations. 

The result of this delay has been 
that, in the past, less than 3% of the 
total poundage of artificial silk made 
in America was consumed by these 
manufacturers. The next large devel- 
opment in rayon will doubtlessly be 
in this field in linings, overdraperies, 
and women’s dress goods, in which 


types of 


from 30% to 50% of the cloth will be 
composed of rayon. The use of rayon 
for minor decorations will also be- 
come more prevalent, especially in 
men’s wear; and in this case, while 
the amount of rayon consumed will be 
small, a tremendous yardage of fabric 
will be involved, as one pound of 
yarn will often decorate as much as 
one to two hundred yards of goods. 
Knitted Fabrics 

The use of rayon with wool can 
be subdivided into two classifications : 
First, in knitted fabrics’; and second, 
in woven materials. In the first 
grouping come hosiery, underwear, 
sweaters, bathing suits, knit dress 
goods, and hand knitting yarns. In 
all of these things, rayon has been 
used successfully and in large quan- 
tities for the last five to ten years. 
The manufacturers of these goods 
were very quick to adopt rayon and 
employ it lavishly to embellish their 
fabrics. For these uses it is particu- 
larly well adapted on account of its 
high lustre, and because it can be 
either dyed in the piece into solid 
shades or cross-dyed for contrast into 
two-tone effects. 

lhe wearing qualities of these ma- 
terials are also very good, as in prac- 
tically every instance the rayon and 
worsted yarns are twisted together 
or run parallel so that the stronger 
fibre supports the other. 
the two 


In hosiery, 
threads are either twisted 
gether before knitting, run random 
in the knitting machine, or the rayon 
is plated over the worsted. It is cus- 
tomary to piece-dye the finished 
hosiery; and, in the first case, the 
o fibres are usually cross-dyed into 
o colors to give a heather effect. 
lis particular style was very popu- 

several years ago, though the de- 
hand has since dropped off. The 


+ 


other two effects are usually piece 
dyed into solid colors. 

In the case of underwear, rayon is 
used chiefly plated over the worsted 
base, although sometimes a twist of 
the two yarns is employed. As prac- 
tically all of these goods are left in 
the natural or bleached state without 
piece-dyeing, the plated effect shows 
up the artificial silk to much better 
advantage. In sweaters, a plated or 
a plated pattern effect is most popu- 
lar, and some very beautiful garments 
have been produced in this way. 
Curiously enough, in spite of lack of 
strength when wet, ravon has been 
extensively plated yarn 
dyed worsted to make bathing suits 
more attractive. Knitted dress goods 
are made from twisted varns and also 
in plated and plated pattern effects 
similar to sweaters, and these fabrics 


used over 


can be made either yarn or piece- 
dyed. 

Large quantities ot rayon have 
been used twisted with yarn-dyed 


worsted for hand knitting yarns, and 
in most cases the artificial silk is left 
in the bleached condition to give a 
silver tone effect. In practically all 
of the uses described above, rayon of 
the viscose type is chiefly used be 
cause it is inexpensive, uniform in 
size and dyeing qualities, and has ex 
cellent covering-up power. In cases 
where a finer size is required, the 
nitrocellulose rayon is used to advant 
age. 
In Woven Fabrics 

There is probably no branch of the 
textile industry where manufactur 
ing practice and technique vary so 
widely as among the woolen and 
worsted mills in obtaining finished 
fabrics, which to the uninitiated 
appear to be one and the same thing. 
In the first place, it is possible for the 
mills to make their goods stock-dyed, 
yarn-dyed, or piece-dyed; and in any 
of these cases they may consist of 
nothing but wool, of wool with cellu- 
lose specks, or of wool and cotton. 
As all virgin wool contains a certain 
amount of cellulose matter, it is neces 
sary for the manufacturer, if he de 
sires nothing but wool in his goods, 
to carbonize this material out either 
in the stock or in the piece, or to 
pick out the specks by hand after the 
goods are finished. 

If the mill sells materials in which 
cellulose specks remain, it is neces- 
sary to speck-dye the goods in the 
piece to prevent undyed spots from 
appearing in the finished fabric. 
Drawing crayons of the same color as 
the finished material are sometimes 
used by the inspectors to shade over 
these imperfections. 

Another type of fabric includes the 


cotton-worsted and union goods. 
Many of these are entirely dyed in 
the piece and must, therefore, be col- 
ored with union dyestuffs or com- 
binations of direct and acid colors. 
Sometimes these goods are only piece 
dyed with acid dyes and then speck- 
dyed to cover the cotton. In any 
case, the unions compose the cheapest 
class of woven fabrics in which wool 
is used, and often the wool is all 


shoddy. 
Selecting Type 

On account of all these variations 
in making woolen and worsted goods, 
the question of selecting the type of 
rayon best adapted for the purposes 
of each mill is a very important one 
and requires an intimate knowledge of 
manufacturing conditions and also of 
the properties of each type of rayon. 
In the first place if goods have to be 
carbonized in the piece, all rayons are 


out of the question, as none of them 


will stand the process. Then, in prac 


tically all high erade woolen = and 
worsted mens wear the clothing 
manufacturers require as a test that 


the entire fabric dissolve in caustic 
prove that it is all wool. 


Ravon will not dissolve in this test, 


soda to 


but eventually this test will be so 
modified as to permit the use of rayon 
for decorations in high erade men's 
wear. 

The next difficulty is that rayons of 
the viscose, nitro-cellulose, or cu 
prammonium type are not 
speck, union dyes, so that 
these varns cannot be used for dec 


resist to 
direct or 


orating goods on which these colors 
have to be employed. If decorations 
are required, it is necessary to use 
in this case, either lustron or celanese. 
The former yarn can be used satis 
factorily in dress goods which have 
to be crabbed or dyed at high tem- 
peratures. These two yarns, being 
cellulose acetate base instead of cellu- 
lose, are natural resists to most all 
colors used in dyeing wool and union 
fabrics. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that while lustron and celan- 
ese are both acetates, their chemical 
and physical properties vary widely. 
At the present time, there is a large 
yardage of wool goods made dec- 
orated with rayon. On women’s dress 
goods, it has almost entirely replaced 
real silk for use in warp stripes and 
checks on account of its high lustre, 
even in all-wool fabrics of the high- 
est quality. In men’s wear, the use 
of rayon has been limited to the 
cheaper materials on .account of the 
boil-off test. There are a few fabrics 
being developed which promise to use 
quantities of rayon. One of them is 
an all-wool ground fabric with 
cut pile for cloakings ; 


rayon 
another is a 


rayon filled worsted or mohair warp 
lining cloth; and a third is a dress 
goods material with worsted warp and 
solid filling. There are in- 
other along 
these lines which will be rapidly de- 
It will 
not be long before the woolen and 


wor sted 


rayon 
numerable possibilities 
veloped in the next few years. 


weavers become substantial 
users of rayon, and then another in- 
teresting advance in its use will have 
been started 
Handling Rayon 

On account of most woolen mills 
using heavy looms which are not well 
adapted for handling fine yarns, it has 
been necessary for them to use two- 
ply rayon yarns in the warp, instead 
of running singles as the silk and 
cotton mills do. 
ceived by the mill both 


hese varns are re 
white and 
dyed, on spools or on tubes; and, if a 
worsted mill, the rayon is run on to a 
light silk beam direct from a creel 
and then dressed into the warp on the 
front of the slasher without passing 
through it. 

[f it is a woolen mill, the yarn is 
jack spooled if possible and then run 
in with the warp on the dressing 
frame. If the yarns will not stand 
spooling, it may be necessary to run 
direct from a creel into the dressing 
frame The sizes most commonly 
used for decorations are 100-2 and 
150-2, depending upon how 


nent a stripe is required. 


promi- 
These dec- 
orations are always used at least two 
to a stripe to avoid a stitchy appear- 
ance. There are also numerous, com- 
bination yarns in use by the woolen 
mills making men’s wear. These are 
twists of cotton and rayon or worsted 
and rayon, and it 1s possible to use 
them for single end decorations by 
throwing them to the surface of the 
fabric. Another popular combination 
yarn which jis used as solid warps for 
a fine 
size of rayon with a single or two- 
ply worsted. 


dress goods is a hard twist of 


This gives a bright pep- 
per and salt effect when finished. 
When it is necessary for a mill to 
use yarn-dyed rayon either in singles 
or in ply or combination yarns, it is 
to consider carefully the 
various processes through which the 
goods will pass. It has been found that 
washing fast direct colors on rayon 
moderate fulling, and 
therefore can be used to 
stock-dyed 
Lowever, the 


necessary 


will stand 
decorate 
goods. If, 
material has to be 


varn and 
crabbed or piece dyed, it will be 
for the mill to use the 
more expensive indanthrene colors on 
the rayon they use. While the rayon 
producers do not dye, twist, and pack- 
age their yarns for the woolen and 
worsted mills, there are convertors 
who specialize in this work and sell 
the manufacturer the finished yarns 
in exactly the form required. 


necessary 
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Dyeing of Rayon in the Skein 


Outline of Process for Handling This Fibre—Care Needed in Selection of Dyes—Softening and Lubricating 
Important—Must Be Kept in Good Winding Condition—Accurate Specifications Should Be 
Given the Dyer—Specific Types of Fastness Obtainable 
By Edwin F. James 


NOUR definite 
portant in connection with the 
use of rayon in_ substantial 
quantity by mills organized 

and equipped to run silk, 
woolen, or linen yarns. 

One distinctive feature is that 
rayon comes to the mill as a com- 
pletely finished article, 


factors are im 


cotton, 


requiring no 
outlay whatever for carding, spinning, 
or other preparatory equipment. In 
fact, we, as commission dyers, fre- 
quently arrange for our customers all 
necessary processing in the way of 
beaming, 
copping and 


sizing, spooling, coning, 
shipping the 
varn all ready for the looms or knit- 


ting machines. 


twisting, 


Many mills are using 
large quantities of rayon with no ad- 
ditional space, special machinery, or 
organization of any kind, 


that used for the 


other than 
regular 
goods previously handled. 


class of 


\nother unique circumstance is the 
stability of price of differing 
in that respect from all natural fibres 
used in the textile industry, and re 
lieving the executive branch of the 
trade of the uncertainty of cost, 


rayon, 


speculative in other yarns. More 
over, this feature is likely to be a 
permanent one. The raw material, 


consisting of pulp made from cotton 


linters of wood, indicates a tremen- 
dous and steady source of supply, 
fairly free from uncertainty or dis 
astrous interference. \s a result, 


any price changes are likely to occur 
only at reasonably long intervals, and 
More 
over, ‘with demand more than keeping 
up with the production, no one is likely 
to be 


are never apt to prove radical. 


caught with ruinous stocks or 
contracts when price changes do take 
place 

Third in the list of desirable quali 
ties and one impossible to overempha 
size is the unusual luster of rayon. 
Obtained with no investment of large 
sums of money-for special machinery 
such as is the case in securing only a 
limited amount of luster on cotton by 
mercerization, rayon comes from the 
producer with a sheen remarkable in 
degree, adding beauty to cotton, 
silk and linen fabrics, 


wool, 
otherwise dull 
by comparison. 

The present day tendencies toward 
brilliant hues and effects in 
knitted 
articles of apparel, and all other tex- 
tile fabrics, have added impetus to 
and been enhanced by the remarkable 
growth in the production of 
[wisted or 


novel 
woven dress goods, draperies, 


rayon 
plaited with other 
knitted goods in 
self tones or contrasting colors, 
as filling 


yarns 
yarns in woven or 
used 
warps of a different 
nature, or as a decorative 
pearing at intervals 


with 
yarn ap 
in warp and fill 
ing, it Onens up tremendous possibili 
ties. Mills which have for years pro 
duced the 


finest fancy goods of var- 
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ious kinds find it possible to obtain 
even more beautiful effects by using 
rayon, and mills heretofore confining 


their output to plain weaves have 
taken fresh courage from their in- 


vestigations of the 
rayon. It has 
practically every 
knitting machine. 
Fourth in the array of forces be- 
hind the rapid and striking increase 
in the use of this most modern of 
products—the only chemically — pro- 
duced man-made fibre in textile his- 
tory—is the fortunate situation that 
it can be dyed with all types of dye- 
stuffs known to the industry as being 
applicable to the dyeing of cotton. 
Had it been necessary to invent and 
perfect special 


possibilities of 
proved suitable for 
type of loom and 


dyestuffs for rayon, 
it would have impeded beyond meas- 
use the progress which has been made, 
whereas the dyestuff industry was 
already producing throughout the 
world in large quantity the identical 
types of colors needed. As a result 
it has been necessary for the dyer of 
rayon to concentrate only upon selec- 
tion of dyestuffs, according to the 
purposes for which the product was 
to be used, and the level dyeing prop- 
erties of the dye. 


Selection of Dyes 
This selection is 
determination of the 


usually for the 
following: 
(1) Level 
the temperatures 


dyeing properties at 
most desirable on 


rayon; this applies to all classes of 


dyeing, regardless of all other con- 
siderations. 
(2) Fastness to washing, either 


characteristic of the dyestuff itself, 
or its adaptability to after-treat- 
ment, for use in goods likely to be 
laundered from time to time. 

(3) Fastness to light, for 
yarn intended for ladies‘ 
goods, window draperies, and other 
fabrics which are apt to be exposed 
ton sunlight. 

(4) Fastness to bleaching, for 
yarn intended for fabrics which are 


use on 
dress 


to be bleached in the piece, such as 

shirtings. 

(5) Money value. 

Except on highly competitive busi- 
ness, money value is the least import- 
ant influence governing the 
of the direct type of 


choice 
dyestuff. Our 
observation and conclusion has been 
that the dyeing of a delicate yarn like 
rayon, more than in the case of the 
more sturdy fibres perhaps, should be 
based strictly upon getting the level 
results and fastness required by the 
type of goods ‘to be made and with 
the least amount of handling. To do 
this it is frequently necessary to dis- 
regard dyestuff cost entirely in the 


selection, except in such cases where 


Silk Dye 


Works, Philadelphia 
two or more colors of different costs 
have equally favorable  character- 
istics. 


Literally hundreds of 
at the disposal of the 


dyestuffs are 
rayon dyer to- 


day, new offerings being made con- 
stantly. The up-to-date dyer must 
maintain a never-ending series of 


tests if he is to keep pace with the 
improvements made by the dyestuff 
producers and the tendency in mer- 
chandising better 
and the 
required by 


toward 
fabrics made, 
fastness 


channels 
value in the 
guarantee for 
the purchaser. 

Tests for fastness to washing must 
be made by braiding the dyed rayon 
with white, washing in soap solution 
at not less than 130°F. and noting the 
results as to coloring the liquor, 
marking off on the white yarn and the 
effect from steaming in the drying 
process. Each lot dyed must pass 
such a test before going to the cus- 
tomer. fastness to light 
should be by actual exposure to sun- 
light wherever possible, so that there 
will be no question regarding the 
effect on the under practical 
conditions. Ixamination for level 
dyeing properties should include the 
actual dyeing under practical condi- 
tions before use in quantity is ad- 
visable. 


Tests for 


color 


About 76% of the rayon produced 
in the world is manufactured by the 
viscose process. Three of the four 
largest producers in the United States 
use this method. The nitro-cellulose 
method, which was the original pro- 
cess invented by Count De Chardon- 
net in 1884, is the basis for the Tu- 
bize plants in this country and Eu- 
rope, and comprise about 18% of the 
world’s output. The cupra-ammon- 
ium process contributes about 5%, all 
of which is made in Europe, there 
being no active commercial produc- 
tion under this classification at pres- 
ent in the United States. The acetate 
cellulose process gives us about 1% 
of the total, the Celanese brand being 
the best known of this class, and its 
production in the United States is 
being considerably increased. It is 
used largely for cross dyeing effects, 
as it resists the ordinary type of dye- 
stuffs used on rayon. 

As all of these classes of rayon 
with the exception of the acetate cel- 
lulose type are dyed in the same man- 
ner as to both method and dyestuffs, 
the descriptions which follow apply 
to about 99% of all of this fibre 
produced. 


Dyeing Method 
Calculated in pounds, 
dyed in skein form is dyed in open 
kettles, rectangular in shape, in a 
stationary liquor, than in any other 


more rayon 


way, and largely by commission 
dyers. Production being paramoun 
in commission dyehouses, the han 
kettle method has proved mo: 
desirable in this respect, togethe 
with the advantage of  smalle 
investment and the efficient utiliza 


tion of space. Moreover, tremen 
dous quantities in the aggregate 


are dyed in comparatively small units 
whereas such machines as have bee 
advanced for dyeing rayon are some 
what experimental, and are principall 
for large units. Nevertheless, and in 
all fairness to those whose energie 
are devoted to this proposition, con 
siderable progress has been made, 
and further developments are quite 
certain to come in the future. 


The kettles used are made of wood, 
copper, or monel metal. We have 
standardized on monel metal in 
our own plant, in spite of the 
higher first cost, because there are 
unusual advantages in its favor 
Chief among these is the fact that 
monel metal is so readily cleansed 
that a light shade can immediately 
follow a dark one with a= mini- 
mum of time lost between the 
two dyeings and with no bad effect 
on the light shade. Highly import- 
ant also is the fact that the strong 
alkaline solution present in vat dyeing 
has no deteriorating effect on the 
monel metal, nor is the shade being 
dyed either dulled or changed in any 
way by any action such as takes place 
in the presence of copper. Monel 
metal is strong and durable, requir- 
ing almost no outlay for upkeep or 
repairs. 

As a rule the rayon skeins are sus- 
pended on bamboo sticks across the 
kettle. In some cases, glass, monel 
metal, some of the specially pre 
pared poles on the market are pre 
ferred. It is necessary to have them 
smooth, and of some material which 
will not become stained by the dye 
stuff. Usually two sticks about 34” 
in diameter are used as a unit, espec- 
ially in the case of bamboo. The 
skeins must be spread out carefully 
so they will not overlap, as any un 
evenness in the dyestuff penetration 
at the start is difficult to eliminate 
later on. 

Practically all dyers give the yarn 
a thorough preliminary wetting out 
in a bath of soft water, using such 
methods, temperature, and ingredients 
as their experience and the class 01 
yarn and type of dyeing indicate are 
best. 

After the dyestuff is properly 1 
duced, it is added to the liquor, either 
in its entirety, or split into part! 
quantities. 

Some dyers of rayon start all | 
at a low temperature, and betwee 
each series of turns of the yarn, ra 
the heat, adding at the proper ti 
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e quantities of salt and chemicals 
hich are necessary. Other dyers, 
cluding some of the prominent 
gures in the industry in England, 
iter the lot at a temperature as high 
190° F., then lower the heat to 
40° and proceed as their experience 
arrants. Because so many condi- 
ms enter into this question, no 
standardization of method is possible. 
\hile it is necessary to handle rayon 
all times with care owing to its 
lack of tensile strength while in a 
et state, extremes of temperature 
vhile wet are not injurious to it. 
No tendering takes place while the 
conditions are very cold or very hot. 
The turning of the yarn may be by 
pulling it over the sticks by hand, by 
separating the two sticks in each unit 
by raising one and reversing the 
position of the skein, or by “stick- 
ing” them by inserting a separate rod 
and partially turning the skeins on 
the stick or sticks on which it is sus- 
pended. The method used depends to 
some extent upon the skill of each 
individual operative, as some are likely 
to be more proficient in one than the 
other, but it is largely a matter of 
opinion as to which obtains the best 
results. 


- 


When the dyeing has been com- 
pleted, the wet yarn is made up into 
loose heads, and placed in a whizzer 
to have the excess moisture extracted. 
In some dyehouses it is customary to 
wrap the heads in cloth, to prevent 
injury to the delicate filaments. After 
extracting, the skeins are opened up 
and dried. 

The drying may bé done in a dry 
room containing steam coils, with or 
without circulating air, if the element 
of time is not important, or in a 
dryer constructed. for the purpose, 
containing circulating fans. The lat- 
ter may be either a continuous pole 
or apron type, or the yarn may be 
hung on poles arranged on trucks and 
placed in a chamber where the heat is 
contained. The best medium for dry- 
ing rayon is circulating warm air, 
with a low velocity so that the skeins 
will not become tangled. High tem- 
peratures in drying are both unneces- 
sary and inadvisable. 


Final Handling 


After the rayon is dried and aired 
up for such time as type of dyeing 
necessitates, it is straightened out, in- 
spected, and sorted according to the 
purpose and conditions of use. It is 
impossible to stress too strongly the 
importance of this final inspection 
and sorting in line with the custom- 
ers needs. We have found that in 
order to give our trade the utmost in 
service, it is practically necessary to 
learn how every lot is going to be 
used, even to the type of knitting 
machine or loom on which it will be 
hendled, and in the latter case, the 

mber and arrangement of the shut- 
tes, and the fabrics to be made. 

One reason why this knowledge is 
e sential is because of a certain num- 
I of so-called “light and dark” 

ins. While this is small in per- 
¢ itage, and shows up only in certain 
~ «des and types of dyeing, it is a 
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condition likely to be found at times 
in all grades and brands of rayon, 
and unfortunately it is apt to be ac- 
centuated in the faster and more im- 
portant classes of dyeing. This is 
simply a condition which gogs along 
with dyeing rayon yarn, and no dyer 
can entirely control or completely 
overcome the situation, except by final 
sorting. Even this is only partially 
successful, as the eye of the inspector 
is affected by close application after 
working for some time on the same 
color, and he must change with some 
frequency from one color to another 
to get the best results. 

These light and dark skeins are 
evenly dyed in themselves, but are 
simply a different shade from the 
main portion of the lot. By being 
fully informed as to the purpose for 
which the yarn is intended, and con- 
stantly alert and very rigid in the 
final inspection, it is possible to segre- 
gate most such skeins and prevent 
them from getting’ into first quality 
goods, if the fabrics are such that any 
damage might be done. Naturally if 
the yarn is to be used for a narrow 
stripe in shirting, or a fancy decora- 
tion in a stocking or necktie, or used 
as filling in a pick and pick weave, 
the light and dark skeins are apt to 
be broken up and their importance is 
slight, so that 100% of each lot can 
go into the goods. In a 4x1 box loom 
weave, or a single shuttle solid color 
drapery, they would show up promi- 
nently, and cause trouble. The wind- 
ers and weavers should of course be 
on a constant lookout for anything of 
this nature. 

Following the final inspection and 
sorting, the yarn is twisted into heads 
of uniform size, and carefully baled 
and wrapped for shipment. We have 
found it necessary to construct special 
baling presses of a different character 
from those in general use for other 
yarns, protecting the rayon by the 
use of heavy cardboard and_ using 
soft, smooth cotton twine or tape. 

It is necessary to constantly keep 
in mind that rayon is a delicate pro- 
duct while in skein form, composed as 
it is of a number of very fine filaments 
loosely twisted together with only 2% 
turns to the inch, and it is easily in- 
jured by contact with rough surfaces 
or edges. All equipment must be 
smooth, and dye sticks and dryer 
poles must be continually inspected 
to eliminate any which might cause 
the yarn to catch and cause breakage. 


Softening and Lubricating 


The problem of softening and 
lubricating is an important feature of 
rayon dyeing, inasmuch as it is neces- 
sary to soften the yarn in the dyebath, 
or in the last rinse on some classes of 
dyeing. The dyer must turn out his 
work soft enough to suit any winding, 
weaving or knitting conditions, with- 
out any further oiling on the part of 
the user. Even with the highest types 
of stainless oils used in processing. 
the shade is apt to be affected, and 
certain kinds of oils would leave an 
odor in the goods. The exception 
might be in the case of vat-dyed rayon 
used in fabrics to be boiled out and 


bleached or dyed in the piece. A 
large proportion of rayon woven or 
knitted in the natural color is of 
course oiled by spraying or soaking 
prior to winding from the skein, al- 
though some brands are soft enough 
so that little or no oiling is necessary. 
Of great assistance in reaching a 
higher state of perfection in rayon 
skein dyeing has been the tendency 
among manufacturers of the fibre to 
bleach all or most of their product. 
doubt but that the 
bleached bottom is an advantage, as 


There is no 


the preparation for and process of 
bleaching helps to render the yarn 
cleaner, purer, and of a more uniform 
chemical composition. It is a very 
fortunate situation that the method 
used is so inexpensive that no extra 
charge is now made for bleaching, 
and that the extra handling is of such 
a nature that it does not disturb the 
condition of the yarn. The dyer who 
is called upon to bleach rayon skeins 
must put it through fully as many 
operations as if it were dyed, and the 
cost is almost as much as for the ordi- 
nary classes of dyeing. 
Use of Different Grades 

Theoretically, and speaking strictly 
from the standpoint of results in skein 
dyeing, there is no difference between 
to use considerable proportions of B 
grade carefully handled in dyeing will 
probably be quite as satisfactory as 
\ grade improperly manipulated, and 
as a result many mills find it suitable 
to use considerable proportions of B 
grade. .\ grade is of course preferred 
because it winds, weaves, and knits 
best due to fewer breaks and knots. 
For warps and for high grade knit- 
ting operations, only A grade should 
If the yarn is to be dyed 
colors, where considerable 


be used. 
with vat 
handling is necessary, it is always best 
The C grade is 
usually put into twist and other pur- 
poses where it is dyed after convert- 
ing. 

There is no 


to use A grade yarn. 


standard 
loss of weight in rayon skein dyeing 


definite or 


some brands invariably losing some 
what, others practically not at all, and 
still others gaining slightly, nor will 
each brand act the same way in this 
respect under apparently uniform con- 
ditions. At a matter of fact, it is 
in the drying that the principal 
change takes place, and the degree of 
difference depends upon the time in 
the dry room or dryer, temperature, 
moisture in the air, and other condi- 
tions present. It is customary for 
the rayon manufacturer to automatic- 
ally condition the yarn to contain 
about 9.9 per cent. moisture, placing 
it in suitable shape for practically all 
purposes. In the case of weight lost 
in the drying operation after dyeing, 
the longer the yarn is afterwards ex- 
posed to the air, the more nearly it 
approaches its original weight. Al- 
most invariably the dyer is so pressed 
for deliveries that he must ship the 
varn as soon as it has cooled down 
sufficiently, without regard for its 
weight. Some commission dyers have 
found it necessary to install condi- 
tioning chambers to quickly restore 
the original weight after drying, 
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rather than risk the suspicion of not 
returning the full quantity of yarn. 
Others weigh the yarn either in the 
dye bath or in winding, either because 
of their idea that lower prices must 
be quoted, or because their trade in- 
sists upon price reductions that are 
not warranted by the costs. This of 
course adds‘nothing whatever to the 
value of the yarn, as rayon winds 
best when it is dryest, within reason. 
While it is bought on the basis of 
weight, it is consumed strictly on a 
vardage basis, and the latter is the 
only correct indication of yield. It 
is well to remember that rayon works 
best in a dry condition and a dry 
atmosphere. It does not wind, weave, 
or knit as well on a damp day, and 
should never be run at high humidity. 


Good Winding Condition 

Outside of the questions involving 
the selection and chemistry of dye- 
stuffs, the most important and ab- 
solutely vital matter is to keep the 
ravon in good winding condition. 
Whether wet or dry, it is a smooth 
slippery fibre, and to handle it in 
dyeing, drying, and finishing requires 
skill and constant vigilance to pre- 
vent the bands from becoming mis- 
placed and tangling the skeins. All 
rayon manufacturers in the United 
States use only cotton tie bands and 
a method of diamond reeling which 
helps to hold the bands in place. One 
of the reasons why most rayon pro- 
duced in Continental Europe has not 
been so successfully used when skein 
dyed is because it has rayon tie bands 
and a different reeling making it more 
difficult for the keep the 
skeins in winding condition even with 
a minimum of handling in the dye 
bath, 

Those dyers who have been mosi 


dyer to 


successful in rayon skein dyeing are 
almost invariably the ones who have 
had cotton dyeing training and _ prac- 
tical mill experience, or at least are 
in close touch with the subsequent 
operations through which the yarn 
Only with this experience 
can they understand fully the condi- 
tion in which the yarn must be if it 
is to wind well and suit the purpose 
for which it is intended. Having 
such knowledge, they are in a _ posi- 
tion to train the operatives to handle 


must pass. 


the skeins properly. ‘The necessity 
for constant inspection and close su- 
pervision of all operations, has no 
doubt been largely responsible for the 
fact that the quality of workmanship 
is better maintained in smaller con- 
cerns, even though those with large 
plants in which other kinds of yarn 
are dyed may be equally skillful in 
matching shades. Beyond a certain 
point in production, it is better to 
establish a separate and complete 
unit, duplicating the first one, so that 
the desired supervisory attention may 
be given every lot going through. 
The same applies to handling other 
yarns in separate departments. This 
is particularly the case with fast or 


vat colors, which require a much 
longer process and more handling, 
necessitating just that much more 


care and supervision. 
Rayon has a remarkable affinity for 
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dyestuff, and every operation must be 
carefully planned and known before 
starting the lot in order to obtain the 
proper shade and level results with 
the fewest turns. <Addi- 
tions of dyestuffs later on increase 


number of 


the amount of working and interfere 
with the winding far more than with 
any Other kind of yarn. * With other 
yarns, color can be boiled on level 
or stripped off without injury, the 
main problem being to get it on the 
fibre. In the case of rayon, this is 
not practical or entirely possible, and 
the chief feature is to keep the color 


from going 


on too rapidly. In vat 
dyeing, glue or similar materials must 
be used to hold off the dyestuff. If 
for any reason it is apparent that the 
results on any lot are not likely to 
be up to standard, it is usually best 
to dye it black and start a new one, 
rather than try to fix it up and send 
out work which might wind badly or 
cause a high percentage of seconds in 


1 


the customer's One 


goods reason 


why many mills have not attempted 
or continued dyeing their own rayon 
fabrics in 
which they can use direct dyed black, 


whereas the commission dyer usually 


is because they have no 


can salvage such yarn at a fair value, 
without too great a loss. 


\\ e @2fe isked 


it is possible to treat dyed rayon so 


sometimes whether 


that it will resist in cross dyeing with 


direct or vat colors, in making up 


cotton piece goods. We are certain 
that there has never been found a 
practical method of doing this in 


quantity, or at least one which could 


be used promiscuously. We have 
successfully made up patterns with 
vat dyed decorations which were 


cross dyed in the piece with direct 


colors, but the shades must be worked 
out in their entirety beforehand. 
This makes it either a corverters 


proposition, or 
mill controlling 
shades, 


suitable only for a 

their styles and 
and is not one which interests 
the average gray goods mill. 

Skein dyed acetate cellulose yarn 
used for decorating cotton piece 
goods or hosiery will stand bleaching 
in the piece, but even when dyed with 
special colors available, it will not 
always stand the temperatures neces- 
sary in boiling out the cotton or in 
cross dyeing it. The greatest use for 
acetate cellulose varn in cotton goods 
lies in the advantage of weaving in 
the gray, and dyeing two tone effects 
in the piece by the converter pur- 
chasing the material 
goods mills, 


from the gray 


Need of Specifications 


The type of dyeing selected for 
each lot of rayon, yarn must be de- 
termined by the class of fabrics in 
which it will be used, and the char- 
acter and degree of fastness required. 
This merely emphasizes the necessity 
for the customer who will use the 
give all essential informa- 
tion to the dyer, and indicates the 
vagueness of the term “commercially 
fast colors.” 


yarn to 


If it means anything, it 
means merely a match of the shade 
desired, even though the dyestuff se- 
lected is so fugitive that it will fade 
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almost at once. Consequently prices 
quoted on inquiries for “commercial 
colors” are likely to vary as much as 
50 per cent. or even more, and no 
basis for comparative quality can be 
determined except by further investi- 
gation. Speaking generally, it al- 
ways pays to select the best colors 
that the price and quality of the goods 
will warrant, rather than to choose 
the cheapest colors which will serve 
the purpose. 

There are vast quantities of skein 
dyed rayon used in the manufacture 
of sweaters, knitted neckties, mufflers, 
scarfs, ribbons, braids, knitted sports 
clothing, tie silks, webbing, 
fringes, electric wire covering, and a 
myriad of novelties both knitted and 
woven. Practically none of the arti- 
cles named are likely to be laundered, 
and those which may be occasionally 
subjected to washing are likely to be 
handled with due regard for the fact 
that the colors are not apt to be very 
fast. For this reason it is customary 
to use the ordinary type of direct 
dyestuff without regard to fastness in 
dyeing for the purposes named. All 
efforts are concentrated upon getting 
the proper shade and having the yarn 
evenly dyed and in good winding con- 
dition. 


elastic 


We of course know that many 
other fabrics are made up with yarn 
dyed no faster to light or washing 
than those described, but when it is 
considered that the fastest 
other than vats, cost very little more 


cok rs, 


in most cases, we do not recommend 
this class of dyeing to any cotton mill 
except under special conditions. It 
sometimes occurs for example that a 
purchaser of draperies will insist upon 
the use of the cheapest colors, and 
leaves the mill with no alternative 
except to obtain what is specified. 
Most colors in this group are domes- 
tic dyes, 

The next group is what we desig- 
nate as washable colors. They are 
usually recommended where fastness 
to light is of lesser importance, but 
where the dyed rayon is to be used 
in goods sold as fast to washing only, 
with either white or lighter colored 
part of the fabric. This 
colors includes not only 
those domestic and imported dyestuffs 


yarns as 
group of 


which in themselves are extremely 
fast to washing, direct, developed, 
and sulphur, but also those which 


properly after treated are rendered 
capable of standing the rigid tests 
which they must pass. It is seldom 
that this group suits the purposes of 
cotton mills, although some of it has 
been used at times in ginghams. It 
is planned principally for children’s 
ingrain stockings in which consider- 
able white yarn is used, and for dec- 
orating fancy tops in sport hose, and 
in sport clothing. It can be used in 
some cases for braids and trimmings 
on washable garments, or in decor- 
ating cross dyed worsteds. 

The class of colors more widely 
used than any other in piece goods 
weaving is what we term the sunfast 
colors. This is comprised of im- 
ported and domestic fast to light col- 
ors. Careful selection after the de- 
termination ofthe 


fastness charac- 


teristic of each color chosen has re- 
sulted in a class of dyeing of great 
value. Used straight, as many of 
our customers find it advantageous to 
have us do, these colors possess a de- 
gree of fastness to light when prop- 
erly dyed that is practically equal to 
some of the vat colors, and even in 
combination as is more largely the 
case, they show up remarkably well. 
Not only are they fast to light to an 
exceptional degree, but they: stand up 
extremely well in all washing tests 
at remarkable temperatures. 

Probably the greatest call for the 
sunfast group is from the drapery 
and upholstery fabric weavers, and 
mills are using yarn dyed with this 
type of colors for everything from 
the most flimsy summer godds to the 
heaviest close pick damask weaves. 
We usually recommend this class of 
dyeing for ginghams or any other 
light weight dress fabrics where the 
quality will not warrant the cost of 
vat dyeing. Compared to the value, 
the cost for this class of dyeing is 
so little more than for the cheapest 
colors, that the latter need never be 
used for goods carrying even the 
semblance of a claim for quality, The 
term ‘“‘sunfast” is sometimes applied 
to much more fugitive and cheaper 
than should be included in 
this group. As a range of colors 
is only as fast as its weakest color, 
the customer must be willing to take 
large risks if he insists upon or con- 
siders too low a price for dyeing. 


colors 
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A so-called “sunfast” range can o 
course be made up at almost an 
price. 

The highest type of dyeing on ray 
on is that with vat colors, common! 
known as Indianthrene, although th: 
is merely the trade mark of one o 
the large producers in Europe. Whil 
even in this group, selection must | 
made according to the type of fabric 
in which the yarn will be used, a 
some are faster to light or bleachin 
or washing than others, it is possib! 
to select a range of colors which a1 
practically indestructible, in the usu 
commercial treatments involving test 
for light fastness, washing, or bleac!] 
ing in the piece. 

The vat colors are used in dyeit 
rayon which is to be used in tl 
finest qualities of guaranteed drape: 
les, and probably because this 
usually for filling, the largest volun 
of vat dyed rayon skeins goes to this 
class of trade. Of far more interest 
to the average cotton mills however, 
is the fact that this class of work is 
adapted for use in putting stripes and 
decoration in shirtings and similar 
goods which are to be bleached 
the piece, and there has been a grad 
ual and substantial increase in the 
velopment of patterns of this chara 
ter. Vat dyed rayon is also used i: 
woolen and worsted goods which are 
piece dyed, especially those which are 
scoured and fulled, and this is a field 
which shows considerable 
ment. 


develop- 


Scouring and Bleaching Rayon 





Removing Conditioning Oil—Importance of Soft Water- 
Chlorine and Peroxide Methods of Bleaching—Holes in Goods 


SOME mills simply saturate the 

skeins of rayon with an oil and 
then hydro-extract, allowing about 
12% of oil in the fibre; others spray 
the oil on the fibre, with no extraction. 
This latter method is rather hap- 
hazard and has often led to trouble. 
By far the best method is to allow 
the single strand of fibre to run over 
a wick, fed from a vessel containing 
the oil mixture, as the rewinding is 
being carried out. 


\ 


Before dyeing or bleaching, the 
above mentioned conditioning oil must 
be removed from the fibre in order to 
obtain satisfactory results. It must 
be remembered that rayon that has 
been conditioned and kept in storage 
for a long period before scouring will 
often give trouble when it is treated 
for removing this conditioning oil, 
especially when the material is to be 
sold as a white. 

The recipes in use for scouring 
rayon are numerous. When the fibre 
is to be dyed a dark color, a boiling 
of one hour in a soap and soda ash 
bath is recommended. The same 
treatment for one and one-half hours 
will give good results for light, bright 
shades. The writer has run across 
several firms who have been simply 
wetting out their artificial silk hose in 
hot water for five minutes or so pre- 
vious to dyeing, and then wondered 
why their goods had a rancid odor 


after storage, and also why they be- 
came blotchy from the oil coming to 
the surface and oxidizing after 
storage. 
Scouring for White 

When scouring for a white, great 
care must be taken that practically all 
the conditioning oil is removed, or the 
goods will yellow up very badly in 
storage. Also, the oil has a tendency 
to combine with the soap to form in- 
soluble curds which become attached 
to the fibre and form stains that are 
practically impossible to remove. It 
must also be kept in mind that rayon 
is very sensitive to strong alkalies 
and high temperatures, and the com- 
bination of the two spell ruin for the 
fibre. Therefore, caustics and con- 
tinued high temperatures should not 
be considered in treating this material. 

There is one item which has cost 
many firms considerable money 
scouring, and that is hard water. It 
very difficult to obtain a clean, pure 
fibre in the presence of hard water 
and it is recommended that a water 
softening plant be installed at once 
where this condition prevails. , It ‘1s 
true that the water used in scouring 
can be softened by the addition of 4 
small amount of soda ash or silicate 
of soda, but this will also have to 'e 
done with all the rinse waters un‘il 
the soap is all removed, and then te 


soda must be removed with the hacd 
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water. There is always a_ small 
a .ount of oil which becomes attached 
to the machine (in the form of a soap 
enulsion), and this will be pre- 
cipitated as soon as the hard water is 
turned therein. It is readily seen that 
the time lost in attempting to eliminate 
these troublesome curds in hard water 
will soon pay for the installation of 
a water softening plant. 

\nother important item in the treat- 
ment of artificial silk is to see that 
the scouring machine is often boiled 
out with caustic soda to remove any 
adhering grease. The machine should’ 
of course be thoroughly rinsed until 
all traces of caustic are removed. 

Rayon, when scoured for bleaching, 
should be treated for at least two 
hours in a bath containing 10% to 
20% of a good vegetable oil soap, or 
a sulphonated castor oil. To the 
scouring bath should also be added 
about 2% of silicate of soda; where 
the water is hard, soda ash is better. 
In rinsing out the scour liquor, 
wherever possible warm water should 
enter at the bottom and be allowed 
to flow out at the top. The goods 
should be rinsed until clean and pure, 
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and then hydro-extracted, after which 
they are ready for the bleach bath. 

The bleaching of rayon, that is, the 
best method, has caused many con- 
troversies. There are many advocates 
for the chlorine method and others 
for the peyoxide method. The hydro- 
gen peroxide method may be excluded, 
as it is too costly to be considered 
practical. The sodium peroxide 
method requires a skilled man in the 
preparation of the bleach liquor- 
otherwise it is risky. But this is also 
true of the chlorine method. 

In the case of one large hosiery 
mill in the South, the chlorine process 
was thrown out and the peroxide 
method installed when it was learned 
that the mesh bags used in bleaching 
the artificial silk were sometimes 
mixed with the bags used for the pure 
thread silk, and that the pure thread 
silk when bleached in these 
turned decidedly yellow. It was true 
that the chlorine was indirectly re- 
sponsible for this yellowing, but direct 
responsibility lay with the bleacher 
who allowed both the artificial silk 
and the bags to go to the finishing 
room with considerable chlorine still 


bags 
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in them. You can well imagine the 
yellowing that resulted when this ma- 
terial was dried and stored. 

When preparing a bleach bath for 
the above-mentioned fibre, the chlorine 
should be absorbed in soda ash solu- 
tion only; that is, no caustic should 
be tsed. This, of course, will neces- 
sitate a fresh mixture every day, as 
the soda ash solution of chlorine is 
not stable enough to hold over 24 
hours, 


Care is Required 
Regardless of which method is used 
for bleaching, the procedure should 
be controlled by one who understands 
his business. The chlorine should 
not be used too strong and too much 
faith must not be placed in the 
Twaddle hydrometer, especially if the 
liquor is used again, as the 
Twaddle registers the density of the 
liquor and not the available chlorine. 
The rinsing should 
be thorough, for the action of 


over 


before scouring 
acid 
on a chlorine liquor is well known 
and tendering will result if 
any considerable amount of chlorine 
in the fibre. 


there is 


Che necessity of rinsing 
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all the acid from the material, of 
course, cannot be stressed too strongly. 

When bleaching with peroxide, the 
bath is made slightly alkaline with 
silicate of soda after the sodium per- 
oxide has been neutralized with sul- 
phuric acid, and the material bleached 
at 145 deg. F. The addition of an 
oil prepared expressly for this pur- 
serves as an assistant to the 
bleach and also retards the action of 
the alkali, so that the artificial silk 
is not harmed. After bleaching with 
peroxide, the material 
thoroughly ,rinsed with warm water. 
Tinting gives a much better appear- 
ance. 


p« se 


should be 


Holes in Hosiery 

A number of manufacturers have 
complained to the writer that their 
greatest loss in handling artificial silk 
boarding room, 
where the boarders pulled holes in 
goods while pulling on the boards. 
All artificial silk whether 
dyed or bleached, should be partially 
dried previous to boarding. 


hosiery was in the 


hosiery, 


This will 
eliminate practically all damages trom 
the boarders, unless the material has 
been tendered. 


Standardized Practical Tests for Rayon 


Importance of Fibre Warrants Development of Standard Practice 








with Only Slight Modification—Curves Showing Stress—Strain Relation of 
with That of Other Yarns 


AYON _ has com- 
modity of such large proper- 
tions and of such commercial 
importance as to suggest the 

advisability of a standardized prac- 
tice in buying and selling transactions 
based on tests that determine the 
quantity and quality of the rayon 
involved in the transaction, 


became a 


suying and selling transactions in 
raw and thrown silkworm silks have 
been based on certain practical tests 
in Europe and the United States for 
several decades until they have be- 
come a matter of course in such 
transactions. Quantity tests by the 
nature of the case have received most 
attention and have been most widely 
applied and with very slight modifi- 
cation for the last 20 years and may, 
therefore, be considered as resting on 
a sound basis and as well tried out. 


Quantity Tests 


(he usual quantity tests applied to 
raw silk are tests to determine condi- 
tioned weight, boil-off, and average 
size. These tests are applicable to 
rayon with only slight modifications. 
The apparatus used is the same and 
the general method of use is the same. 

lhe constants of rayon are not so 
Securely based as those of silk on 
account of the rapid changes in the 
product due to the almost continuous 
in/provement in the manufacturing 
Operations until quite recently. There 
is now sufficient constancy of prod- 
uct to warrant the use of purchase 
Specifications based on tests and to 
Wrrant suggestions on the standard- 
tion of the tests. 


By W. F. 


Conditioned weight is the dry 
weight plus a standard regain. This 
regain for raw silk has been 11% the 
world over since the meeting of the 
International Turin in 
1875. This 11% is intended to rep- 
resent the amount of moisture that 
dry silk would acquire in coming to 
equilibrium with a standard atmos- 
phere having a temperature of 70°F’. 
and a relative humidity of 65%. 


Congress at 


No standard regain has been estab- 
lished for rayon, but 11% has been 
used quite generally in Europe and 
the United States. This regain is 
near enough to the correct regain for 
standard atmosphere on the regener- 
ated cellulose types (viscose, cupram- 
monium and nitrate processes) so that 
its use has given a conditioned weight 
approximating the weight of the 
rayon when in equilibrium with the 
standard atmosphere. 

The acetate ester type (Celanese 
and Lustron), however, in equilibrium 
with the standard atmosphere contain 
only about half as much moisture as 
the regenerated 
that 1oo Ibs. in 


cellulose types, so 
equilibrium 


standard atmosphere contains 94.79 


with 


Ibs. of Celanese rayon, whereas, 100 
Ibs. of the regenerated cellulose types 
contain, under the conditions, 
only 90.09 lbs. of rayon; i.e. a given 
weight of 


same 


Lustron in 
equilibrium with standard atmosphere 
contains 


Celanese or 
over 5% more rayon than 
the regenerated cellulose types under 
the same conditions. 


Edwards 


The standard method of obtaining 
the conditioned weight of raw silk is 
to dry a carefully chosen sample of 
about 400 grams at a temperature of 
140°C, 
having this temperature through the 
oven and the raw silk skeins at a 
rate to dry the silk completely in 
from 15 to 20 minutes. The final test 
of dryness is that of weighing at the 
end of the 15 or 20 minutes’ period and 
then again after each five minutes 
more exposure to the air current until 


the difference in weight between two 


by passing a current of air 


successive weighings does not exceed 
five decigrams when the drying is 
considered complete. 

The sample taken from the bales or 
other package should be large enough 
to divide into three  400-gram 
(roughly) samples, two of which are 
dried as each other. If 
they show a loss not differing more 
than one-half per cent, the 
of these is used in computing the con- 
ditioned weight. If varies 
more than one-half per cent, the third 
sample is desiccated and if the maxi 
mum 


checks on 
average 


the loss 


variation does not exceed one 
per cent, the average of all three is 
taken as the basis of the computation 
for conditioned weight. In case the 
variation is greater than one per cent, 
it is assumed that the moisture condi- 
tion of the package or lot is not uni- 
form and resampling is necessary. 
The dry weight of rayon can be 
obtained in the same ovens with the 
same flow of air as used for raw silk, 


Tests Made on Silk May Be Adapted to Rayon 
Rayon as Compared 


but it has been found advisable to use 
a temperature of 125°C. or lower in- 
stead of 140°C, 
will vary according to the moisture 
content. Very wet rayon may require 
as much as 40 minutes’ drying before 
the dilference 


The period of drying 


petween two consec- 
utive weighings, five minutes apart, is 
less than five decigrams. 

The computations for the condi- 
tioned weight are the same as for raw 
silk, except in the case of the acetate 
rayon where the regain should be 
about 5.5% instead of 11%. Six per 
cent is more commonly used, but it 
is probably too high. See Table 1. 


Boil-Off 


The boil-off test on raw silk is for 
the purpose of determining the gum 
(sericin) content of the silk which 
may be of value per se, but is more 
often used in conjunction with the 
boil-off on the thrown silk made from 
it in computing the clearance. 

The same method of test may be 
used with rayon, but it is necessary to 
observe certain precautions on account 
of the difference in behavior in hot 
solutions. The 
for the purpose of finding the amount 
of oil that has been applied to the 
rayon, 


boil-off on rayon is 


‘The boil-off test is usually reported 
as based on either dry or conditioned 
weight so that it is necessary to find 
the dry weight which in the case of 
raw and thrown silk offers very little 
difficulty as the soaps and oils used 
are only very slightly volatilized in 
the drying operation, but in the case 
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of rayon offers great difficulty on ac- 


count of a portion of the oils used 


being volatile below 125°C. and car- 


ried off with the 


aqueous vapor and 


counted as a part of the moisture con- 


ten 


Fig. 1. 


Machine for Winding Rayon on 
to Cards for Inspection Test 


\s an example of the error that 


may from volatile oil, 


that 


come suppose 


each 100 Ibs of rayon is known 


to contain to lbs. of oil, half of which 


is volatile enough to pass off with the 


water vapor in the drying operation, 
10 lbs. of moisture and 8o lbs. of 
rayon \ test sample of 100 grams 


will come to constant weight when it 
has lost 15 grams, 10 grams of water 
volatile oil, show- 


and five grams of 


ing a dry weight of 8&5 grams, &o 
grams of rayon and five grams of the 


The 


sample, 


non-volatile portion of the oil. 
conditioned weight of the 
computed on the assumption that all 
the loss of drying was due to driving 
off moisture, would be 85 + 

94.35 The 
weight of the boiled off rayon would 
88.8 


O.11 X85 


grams. conditioned 


be 8o-+o0.11 * 8o grams 
The difference between these two con 
ditioned weights is 5.55 grams which 
shows an oil content of 5.55/1.11 

5 grams or 5%. The true conditioned 
weight of the oiled sample should be 
Qo —- coe x OO 


88.8 


99.9 grams. ot 
and 11.1 
grams 1s oil, computed with a 
ot 11% 


which grams 1s rayon 
regain 
shows 10 


which grams or 


10% of dry oil. 
diffi 
e't it will be to develop a standard 


This example indicates how 
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boil-off for rayon until the use of 
volatile oil is abandoned or a stand- 
ardized oil is used everywhere. 

An interesting case for computa- 
from boil-off data is that 


content 


_ of oil 
non-volatile) of 


combination silk and rayon yarns. If 


(supposed 


we represent the average denier size 
(conditioned weight) of the raw silk 
by d and its boil-off in per cent of 
dry weight by b and the number of 
threads used by n and represent the 


corresponding elements of the com- 
bination yarn by D and B and call 
the oil content of the combination 
yarn X; then D nd denier size 


of the rayon (whether one or more 


threads is immaterial) and b(nd) — 


D Y% of raw silk boil-off based on 
dry weight of combination yarn. 
Therefore, X B b(nd) = D 


per cent oil. This computation is 
based on the assumption that the com- 
bination yarn contains equal lengths 


of raw silk and rayon. 


Average Size 

The average size is determined for 
the purpose of estimating the yard- 
age of a given weight of rayon and 
can be found by the method used for 
raw silk and is reported in the same 
unit, the denier. 
the weight in 


The denier size is 
half-decigrams of a 


standard length of 450 meters. The 
average size is the average of 30 
such lengths, i. e., it is the total 


such lengths in half 
decigrams divided by 30. 


weight of 30 


The test is made by winding off 30 
skeins of 


400 turns on a reel 112.5 
centimeters in circumference and 
hanging them in a standard atmo- 


sphere until they are in equilibrium 
with it and then weighing them which 
conditioned 

difficulty is in 
a standard atmo 
requires a and 


therefore is based on 
The main 


the maintenance of 


weight. 


which room 


equipment suited to the purpose. 


sphere 


In case of doubt as to the standard 
atmosphere the average size may be 
obtained by getting the conditioned 
weight in the usual way of the thirty 
sizing skeins taken together. 

lable I is a partial statement taken 
from. an report from the 
Como Conditioning House issued in 
May 1925 and will be found useful in 


extensive 


forming an idea of the variations in 
weight of silk (Italian) and 
some types of rayon when the weights 
varying under the atmo 
spheric changes as to temperature and 
humidity. The numbers are the per 
cent of moisture based on the weights 
at the weighing. For ex 
ample, the first number 9.834 under 
raw silk was obtained by using the 
weight deniers* at the time of 
weighing and 545.5 deniers after dry 


Taw 


are same 


time of 


605 


ing at 140°C. for 20 minutes (abso- 
lute dry weight). The computation 
is (605 — 545.5) 605 9.834; 
the regain would be (605 545.5) 


545.5 10.9%. 


* 1 have used this term, denier, as a weicht 
ynly because it is so used in the report The 
tual weights of the example would be 30.25, 
7.275, and 29.75 grams, the numbers used 
livided by 20 \ denier is the weight in 
half decigrams of a standard length of thread 
(450 meters) and is a two dimensional unit 
involving both j 


length and mass 
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TABLE I. 


Nit-o- | Nitro- | Ace- 
Raw Cellu- | Cellu- | tate 
Hu- elk lose lose | process 
Temp.° C. midity, “; process precess | (Cel- 
% moist...) ae nnene) 
o 0 t 
moist. moist. | moist. 
a) 145 62 9 834 10 151 
b) 14.5 72 10 647 10 729 
ce) 20.0 60 9 460 9 956 
d) 180 65 9 834 10 248 
e) 19.0 65) 7 148) 10 334 
f) 185 72 8 319 11 016 
(g) 185 72 8 626 11 158 
h) 20.5 70 8 809) 11 (63 
19 0 73 8.931 11 347 
20.0 | 75 9 007 11.536 





An intelligent analysis of the num- 
Table I require that attention 
be given to the following: 

(1) That the amount of silk was 
small and in small skeins so as to 
acquire equilibrium with the atmo- 
sphere quickly. For example, the 
raw silk was 30 skeins of 20 denier 
silk. The nitro-cellulose, A and B, 
processes were each 110 denier and 
the acetate process, 75 denier. 

(2) That weights for (b) were 
taken three days later than those for 
(a), the temperature being the same 
in both, but the humidity, 10% higher 
in the case of (b). 


bers of 


(b) in all cases 
has a higher moisture content than 
(a) as should be expected. 

(3) That weights for (d) were 
taken 1114 hours later than those for 
(c), the latter being taken at 6:30 
in the afternoon and the former at 
6:00 o'clock the next morning so that 
the temperature and humidity changes 
may be considered as having taken 
place gradually. (d) consistently has 
higher moisture content than (c). 

(4) That weights for (e) were 
taken 12% hours later than those for 
(d), at the same time of day as those 
for (c), but on the following day. 
The noticeable thing here is that with 
temperature only one degree higher 
than for (e) the moisture content 
of the silk shows a remarkable 
falling off, notwithstanding that the 
humidity is the There are 
slight content 
for the three reasons which indicates 


Taw 


same. 
increases of moisture 
that there is an inconsistency in the 
case of the raw silk which needs ex- 
planation. 

(5) That the weights for (f) and 
(g) are taken at the same tempera- 
ture and humidity, the former in the 
middle of the day and the latter in 
the early morning of the following 
day, eighteen hours later. The num- 
bers for (g) taken in the morning 
are consistently higher than those for 
(f). 

(6) That those for (h) were 
taken 12 hours later than those of 
(zg) in the same day, with a lower 
humidity and a higher temperature 
and a higher moisture content 
only in the raw silk. 

(7) That those for (i) were taken 
the next morning after those for (g) 
(h) and consistently 
higher moisture content than (g) and 
(h). 

(8) That those for (j) were taken 
in the middle of 
those for (i) and show consistently 
higher moisture content than (1). 


she WwW 
case of the 


and show 


the same day as 
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The three quantity tests describ. | 
in the preceding paragraphs are 
protection against too much water 
oil and too little yardage. G 
business method requires quite 
much protection against too uney: 
too weak, and too defective rayon 
all these enter into the cost of prod 
tion. It 
that tests for quality, for the grea 
part, have not attained the definiten: 


must be said at the out 





Fig. 2. 


Cards Prepared as Per Fig. 1 
for Inspection Test 


of the quantity tests and more ac 


cumulated and sorted data must be 
procured before the desired degree 
of definiteness can be attained where- 


by numerical limits can be agreed on 
Inspection Test 

The inspection test, as in the case 

of raw silk, probably holds the place 

of first importance 


among quality 


tests, but is at the same time in the 
greatest state of indefiniteness of any 
of them. 

This test can be made to advantage 
by winding the rayon onto cards or 
boards of suitable color, usually dead 
black for undyed raw silk or rayon, 
with regular spacing of the threads 
on the cards for the purpose of com- 
parison by visual inspection. The 
machine shown in Fig. I is suitable 
for the quick preparation of these 
cards, ten being wound from ten dit 
ferent bobbins at the same time with 
the same spacing. 

The cards will appear 
like Fig. II, varying according to the 
evenness of the rayon thread. Jen 
cards from ten different well chosen 
sample skeins will furnish a very good 
general idea of the evenness and 
also of other important defects, espe 
cially if placed side by side and 
spected as a group. 


something 


A mailing case has been designed 
so that the ten cards 
from place to place by mail witl 
displacing the silk. The silk on « 


can be 


card is protected by a flap cover: e 
Fig. IIT. 
This inspection test, in ordet 
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t.<e on the necessary definiteness for 
» ading purposes, must resolve itself 
i to a counting test. What defects 
t count and an adequate definition of 
e ch are prerequisites that have not 
y ~ reached the desired state of com- 
non understanding that is necessary 
» fore a standard specification for 
making the test by count can be writ- 
ten. It is necessary to have more in- 
spection cards made and compared 
aud reduced as far as possible to 
me common denominator that shall 
make it possible to decide what de- 
fects should be included in the count 
what ones may 
cluded. 

At present the inspection test is a 
matter of personal opinion based on 
experience, with only a few persons 
who have had enough such experi- 
ence to make their opinion worth 
while, and at its best amounts. to 
stating that this is better or worse 
than that. A test is needed that will 
make it possible to state how much 
better or worse to some practical de- 
definiteness. It is not too 
to begin the accumulation of 
data to this end. We are going to 
the need of it more 
as time goes on. 


v 


and safely be ex- 


gree of 
soon 
feel and more 

\ very good idea of the evenness 
can be obtained by breaking 100 or 
more threads on a serimeter such as 
has been long used on raw silk. 
threads chosen at 


Ten 
random from each 
of 10 or more sizing skeins used in 
determining the average size will be 
sufficient to give a fairly good gen- 
eral idea of This is 
capable of giving a numerical rela- 
tion which is an important considera- 
tion. 


the evenness. 


Serigraph Test 

The serigraph test is, perhaps, next 
to the defects test the most important 
of the quality tests and has more ele- 
ments of definiteness at the present 
time. 

This test, as used on raw silk, has 
been described and examined in sufh- 
cient detail in a paper published in 
the Dec. 23, 1922 issue of TEXTILE 
WorLp so that it is not necessary to 
add any further statement here as to 
the method and accuracy of the test. 

The curves given in Fig. IV, V and 
V1 will furnish a very good idea of 
the stress-strain relation of rayon as 
compared with that of other yarns. 

lig. IV shows the general stress- 
strain relation of a number of differ- 
ent yarns. A and B show 
silk in the degummed and 
states respectively. The hump in B 
and its absence in A should be no- 
ticed. C and D are curves corre- 
sponding to A and B on White Japan 
silk; notice absence of any hump in 
either. FE is from rayon and shows 
a decided hump like that of the natu- 


Tussah 
natural 


ral Tussah. This hump is disap- 
pearing from recent rayons to a 


marked degree, showing improvement 
in the manufacture. F, G, H, and I 
are on spun. silk cotton yarns 
wlich differ from the other yarns in 
ha ing only slight curving upward 
an| comparatively small stretch com- 
paved with strength. This is char- 
ac cristic of most spun yarns when in 


and 
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General Stress-Strain Relation of a Number of Different Yarns, Including 


Rayon 


equilibrium with ordinary — atmo- 
spheric conditions. 

Fig. V shows the curves of wool, 
cotton, silk and rayon yarns. Those 
marked dry were in the “as is’’ state 


of the atmosphere of the room and 
those marked were dipped in 
water for less than one minute and the 
water dried out quickly by absorbent 
paper and broken immediately. _ It 


wet 


Fig. 3. 
Cards Developed as Per Figs. 1 and 2 


Mailing Case to Contain Ten 


should be noted that wetting takes the 
hump from rayon and, weakens it very 
much; increases the stretch of and 
decreases the strength of © silk; 
strengthens cotton yarns without in 
creasing the stretch very much, but 
acts in the reverse way on wool yarns, 
decreases the strength somewhat while 
increasing its stretch very much. 
More curves of this kind need to be 


made in connection with other detail 





data of yarns before we can make a 
curve that shall be typical of the best 
yarns, but it is a. promising field and 
should receive active attention. 


Fig. VI shows three sets of curves 
on five varieties of rayon yarns. 


Those starting from A were made as 
quickly as possible after bringing the 
yarns to a “bone dry” condition in a 
conditioning oven; those from B 
made after the yarns were in 
equilibrium with a very approximately 
standard atmosphere and those from 
C, as quickly as possible after dip- 


were 


ping, for a few seconds, in water at 
room temperature; the only drying 
being due to the operation of placing 
the yarns in the jaws of the seri 


graph. The same number of ends is 
used for the same number in A, B, 
and C, so that the curves for any 


one number as No. 1 are comparable. 


It should be noticed that in the 
“hone-dry” state with the exception 
of No. 4 very little stretch was pro- 
duced until after a considerable por 
tion of the breaking stress had been 
applied whereas in the ordinary 
condition B, No. 4 was little changed 
from its form in A and No. 3 showed 
a change so as to have a curve very 
like that of No. 4, the 
all showing more. stretch 
strength in B than in A. 
C show 


three 
less 


other 
and 
Those from 
much more stretch and much 
less strength than those from A or B 
and Nos. 3 and 4 are much alike as 
in B but .No. 3 the 
weaker in C. 


has become 


Caution: Curves made under the 
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same conditions and from the same 
types as those in Fig. VI do not al- 
ways show the same shapes that are 
shown here, the variants at times be- 
ing quite considerable, showing that 
the physical structure is not always 
uniform in the 


same type. This fig- 


ure has been presented rather to 
stimulate more of these tests than to 
give any definite characteristics of 


any type and for that reason I have 
omitted the The 
marked difference between the shape 
of the 


stating types. 


curves in the wet and dry 
states will suggest the care that must 
be exercised to the humidity 


condition alike when curves are for 


have 


the purpose of comparison. 
Breaking Strength and Stretch 


The breaking strength and stretch, 


howevy er, of 


and also of raw 


silk, the two elements of the serigraph 


rayon 


test that are most used, are more or 
less independent of the shape of the 
curves and obtained from the 
chart by taking the vertical and hori 
zontal movement of the pen from the 
beginning point to the breaking point : 
the horizontal distance 
and the 


are 


being strength 
stretch. 
hese two elements have now reached 


vertical distance 
a state of definiteness to 
little The denier size 
of and the number of threads broken 
are needed in addition to the breaking 


warrant a 


more detail. 


strength in order to make com 
parisons. 
Che computation is: 
Strength in grams 
Strengt! gran 
Number of threads x denier size per denier 


Example: Number of threads roo, 
denier size 150, reading on chart or 


dial at rupture 25 kilograms; then 


25000 25000 


1.66 grams per 


100 x 150 denier 


1HN00 


which would indicate a very excel- 
lent regenerated cellulose rayon from 
wood pulp or a rather poor regener 
ated cellulose rayon 


linters. 


from cotton 
The stretch is read directly from 
the chart and does not depend on 
number of threads or denier size. 
The following table (II) is an in- 
dication of a lower limit for strength 
and stretch for the best grades of 
raw silk and types of rayon. Some 
care should be exercised in the use 
of this table that the tests are made 
on the materials when in equilibrium 


with a standard atmosphere. It has 
already been pointed out that a 
humidity difference may mean a 


considerable difference in strength 


and stretch. 


TABLE II 

Strength Stretch 

grams percent 

per _ elonga- 

Best Grades of: denier tion 

Raw silk 3.50 up 20 ud 
Regenerated cellulose 
types rayon from cotton 

linters 1.70up 20 up 
Regenerated cellulose 
types rayon from wood 

pulp 1.50 up 20 up 

Acetate rayons 1.30up 30up 

The details of a few tests on 
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rayons from different sources made 
at different times by different oper- 
ators but on the same machine in the 
same laboratory, will indicate some 
of the variations to be expected on 
the same types from different sources, 
or from the same source for that mat- 
ter. This table should not be taken 
as an indication of the differences in 
rayon of the same type from differ- 


ent countries. These same differences 


TEXTILE WORLD 


should be set as to extreme variations 
and tolerance for average twist. 


Dye Test 


The dye test is worth while and is 


made to determine whether thé rayen . 


takes the dye evenly. It-now and 
then happens that a lot of rayon will 
show. small portions from one-eighth 
inch to one or two inches or even 
longer portions that have not taken 
the dye very well. This test should 
be made under identical conditions 











rorh+ } , 7 © OF on . + 
might be shown by two different’ lots + of eis 
oe ae whenever two different lots of rayon 
from the same tactory. ; ; e ccrtce aaieceantiiones 
TABLE III 
pee Sire Stretc 
: Num Deniar* Strength tretch 
Regenerated cellulose rayon from wood pulp ber of sinh grams per per cent 
threads aaa denier elongation 
American I ‘. 100 150 1.56 | 27.5 
co RS 1p { Same grade, A, from same factory No. 1... { 200 150 | 154 | 2815 
American IIT Factory No. 2, best TE Ro Sank os thi ee 200 150 1.60 24.5 
American IV Factory No. 3, best grade A 200 150 1.56 23.0 
European, grade not known.. 200 150 1.48 20.0 
European, grade C......... 100 120 1.42 | 23.0 
Regenerated cellulose rayon from cotton linters | 
European, grade not known......... 200 80 1.63 21.5 
European, grade not known....... ‘ 100 300 1.56 20.0 
American, factory No. 1, best grade 200 150 1.78 20.0 
American, factory No. 2, best grade 200 150 1.85 22.0 
Acetate rayon | 
European 200 150 1.30 29.0 
European 50 300 1.20 36.0 
* The denier size is that given by the manufacturer and may vary five per cent or even more from 
the true average size 


Twist Test 


The twist test is made in the usual 





© 


way and requires no further com- 
ment than to suggest that limits 
cM q+ 
‘ ee 


& 


\ | || 
SN! 


~) 


a 


are to be used in the same goods. 
The rayon from both lots may take 
the dye evenly but at different rates. 
After dyeing, the yarns may be wound 





on cards as in the inspection test for 
careful examination. With dyed 
rayon the color of the card should 
usually not be black but some other 
color on which the dyed material will 


show its defects to advantage, white 


cards do very well for most cases. 


Filament Count 


The filament count test is becoming 
more and more called for. The test 
requires no description except to state 
that the count should be made at a 
number of places in each sample 
skein if it is to be at all determinative 
of uniformity. 


Identification of Process 


This test for the identification of 
the process of manufacture is best_ 
made by the microscope in experienced 
hands but may be supplemented by 
chemical tests in cases of doubt. It 
should not be inferred that the chem- 
ical test is superior to the microscope 
test. The chemical tests, like the 
microscope test, should only be made 
by skilled operators of experience 
with the tests and even then must be 
made with the utmost care. Neither 
the microscope test nor the chemical 
tests can be made by a novice from 
printed descriptions, no matter how 
complete. 


Winding Test 


The winding test is not a quantity 
test nor a physical quality test but a 
skein formation test. However, it 
should be understood that it is of first 
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importance since a _ badly skeine] 
rayon may be comparatively useless 
no matter how excellent its physic. 
qualities. This test needs no descrip- 
tion. The only requirement is to de- 
termine limits which must await move 
data. 


Summary of Suggestions 


1. Rayon has now a commercial i: 


portance that warrants a_ standard 
practice in mercantile transactioi s 
based on standardized quantity and 


quality tests. 

" 2. The tests required are for the 
greater part the same as those now in 
use for such transactions for raw 
and thrown silk and can be male 
with the same apparatus that is used 
for silk with only slight modification 
in the method of using the apparatus 
but with more care as to the condi- 
tion of and handling of the rayon. 


3. The constants of rayon need to 
be more securely based on more ac- 
cumulated and carefully examined 
data. 


4. The accumulation of and study 
of such data is being carried on in 
Europe indicating that the. need of 
such study is recognized there. 

The writer will be very glad to re- 
ceive data on the above mentioned 
tests from any reliable source and 
will promise to have the data tabu- 
lated and carefully examined as a 
basis of further work to establish 
standardized tests and securely based 
constants for rayon. 
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Fig. 6. Three Sets of Curves on Five Varieties of Rayon (see Text) 
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New Technique Demanded by Rayon 


Homogeneity of Structure is Seat of Most Important Difference Between Rayon and Other Fibres—Development 
of Machinery Will Determine Ultimate Success of Fibre—Rayon Manufacturers Should Not Be 
Obliged to Adapt Their Fibre to Unsuitable Equipment— Reward of Care in Handling 


By Hibbard S. Busby 


UCH of the uncertainty ap- 


| parent in the handling of 
ie fabric made in whole or in 


part of rayon is clearly due 
to lack of analysis of the character- 
istic structural nature of this fibre (or 
fibres) and its difference from the 
“old-time fibres.” Since the nature 
of the structure of rayon is little un- 
derstood, it is, of course, very hard 
to proceed with effectiveness in hand- 
ling the fibre to get any desired ef- 
fect. All too little realization of the 
extent to which these structural dif- 
ferences affect appearance, quality and 
finish of goods containing rayon 
shows in the processing given these 
fabrics, as well as the queries made 
concerning these treatments. 


Essential Differences 

The principal animal and vegetable 
fibres in common use are built up of' 
a staple fibre wherein length fur- 
nishes, through frictional contact, the 
means to a structural basis of thread 
formation. In other words, the homo- 
geneity of the thread depends upon 
multiplication of a greater or lesser 
number of fine fibres, not upon the 
cohesive homogeneity of a single 
thread that is one unit mass through- 
out. It will be apparent, once this 
consideration is taken into account, 
that the very difference between a 
single thread in a wanted size and 
the same size made up of a number 
of fibres brings into the problem a 
number of other considerations, such 
as tendency to disruption of the 
thread in some of its elements, dif- 
ferences in light absorption (and con- 
sequent sheen), thickness of the cloth 
for a given weave, tension of the 
cloth, general structures, etc. 

Throughout every detail of cloth 
processing, from the original design 
layout to obtaining the finish wanted, 
each element of the processing is de- 
pendent upon such elements as these. 
It is particularly dependent upon the 
degree to which these elements lend 
themselves to the compositivity (if we 
may use the word) of the cloth as a 
whole, which determines the impor- 
tance of these elements. Too little at- 
tention is paid and too much is taken 
for granted in the fact that we have 
cotton, silk, mohair, wool, etc., in a 
varying range of counts which we 
may work into a weave plan. We 
strike the full effect of the other side 
ot the problem when we have one of 
these fibres and a rayon fibre in the 
same cloth, each of the same size, but 
each producing a vastly different re- 
action on all the characteristics of set, 
finish, bulk, etc., to that which we are 
normally accustomed. 


Difference in Homogeneity 


\side from the fact that the chemi- 
ca. nature and dye affinity ‘of rayon is 


a special problem in itself, the chief 
difference, to cloth composition and 
handling, between rayon and the other 
commercial fibres is that of its homo- 
geneity described. Grant that rayon 
has peculiarities such as reaction to 
moisture, inability to withstand strain 
when bent in short radius, and diffi- 
culty in winding—yet none of these 
present as great a problem to the 


Cotton 


Fig. 1. Losses in Reflected Light 
manufacturer of cloth as does the 
fact that rayon is a smooth, some- 
what shiny, but certainly uniform 
fibre. In fact, these other qualities 
are matters which can be handled 
with proper machinery. The nature 
of the fibre rayon is susceptible of 
successful treatment only by skill in 
handling, a skill based upon the pe- 
culiarities of the fibre. 

Most rayon can be wound with a 
high degree of freedom from breaks 
only when the complete course of the 
thread, in the operation, is: free from 
small radius arcs and is of uniform 


tension throughout. Again, the count 
of rayon yarn required for a given 
area effect in a pattern is entirely dif- 
ferent from the count required for 
analogous effects with other 
This is partly a matter of sheen and 
partly of smoothness and stiffness. it 


fibres. 


is altogether a matter of its form, its 
homogeneity. 

In surface-appearance qualities, an 
altogether different quantity and dis- 
position of rayon yarn per pattern is 
required than of any other fibre. It 
is not possible to get from any built- 
up yarn the same degree or type of 
light-absorbing effect by anywhere 
near the same size of yarn which pro- 
duces such an effect in ravon. Practi- 
cal instances of these things, and 
many others encountered, will fix this 
point clearly in mind as the handling 
of rayon brings them to daily ex- 
perience. 


The Handling Problem 


It is no new story to the people 
who have ventured into the manufac- 
ture of rayon and mixed fabrics to 
discover that a certain leeway must 
be allowed for the peculiarities of the 
rayon fibre. It may be somewhat 
new, however, to appreciate that the 
design of high-grade cloths is depend- 
ent upon recognition of these effects 
which will affect later ability to finish 
the goods properly. 

Finishing defects in this class of 
fabric come almost entirely from con- 
ditions which shriek that the rayon 
was never supposed to be used in the 
way it has been. This means that the 
designing was at fault. Either the de- 
signer was unable to recognize the 
adaptation conditions necessary for 
rayon, or he was asked to do the im- 
possible with it. Now this is not a 
criticism of rayon as a fibre suitable 
to a wide range of adaptation. It is 
very doubtful if any fibre is more 
so, aS we shall. point out later; but 
the particular phases and conditions 
of its adaptability must be applied 
properly if success is to be achieved. 

In general, the precaution of ob- 
setving regular good mill practices 
should be kept prominently in mind 





Fig. 2. 


Relative Stiffness of Several Threads 


in handling of rayon materials. While 
elementary things are supposed to be 
self-evident, it is plain, from exami- 
nation of a great many yards of de- 
fective goods that the re-emphasizing 
of the elementary points is not out of 
place. A goodly proportion of the de- 
fects noted come from such neglect 

the rest from failure to differentiate, 
in nature, 
and other 
ture. 


between rayon 


(built up) 


structure 
textile struc- 
For rayon is a creature of spe- 


L so 


Raron 


Cotton 


Fig. 3. Looping of Cotton and Rayon 


Threads 


cial demands, and, like all such, de- 
mands the regular things also. 
Uniform grading of the fibre is the 
chief element which will enable the 
cloth manufacturer to keep out of 
trouble. In this grading, 
stock will be eliminated and_ the 
graded (grouped) lots resulting will 
promote much 
uniform cloth. 
In all the elements of handling both 
yarn and cloth, effort should be di- 
rected toward control of the holding, 
the movement, and the processing of 
the fibre and the cloth containing it 
without strain and in a positive man- 
ner. Indeed, uniformity is of far 
more importance than gentleness, im- 
portant as is this element in all tex- 
tile fabric production of high grade. 
The moisture element in processing 
rayon is chiefly important in the sense 
of its control. 


de fective 


smoother and more 


Successful dyeing and 
other treatment of many rayon fabrics 
depends upon a prior wetting out. 
It is important, then, to have the 
moisture state of the processes so well 
in hand that the transformation from 
dry-process state to wet-process shall 
not be so abrupt as to damage the 
fibre and weaken it unnecessarily. 
Certain advantages to handling come 
from various states of moisture con- 
tent of the fibre, these varying with 
the type of rayon handled. It is of 
importance, also, to obtain as nearly 
as possible a balance of state (though 
this does not mean an equality of 
moisture) between the rayon fibre in 
a given fabric and the other fibre 
present in it. To this end many 
methods may be applied which will 
control or modify one or the other 
fibre. The end of all these is the 
same, uniformity in condition for 
handling in the same process. 

It would seem almost as though 
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elements of good mill practice would 
require only to be mentioned in a 
general way; but experience points 
out that such matters as careful wind- 
ing, even warp tension, even lay in 
uniform shuttle feed, uni- 
form tension in finishing, and care in 
wet-handling of all kinds deserve 
special precautions. 


Result of Care 


Rayon lends itself to a wider range 


weaving, 


of uses than any other textile fibre— 
if properly handled. Because of the 
available and 
the remarkable results of researches 


variety of types now 
made upon it, there is possible a range 
of coloring and finish effects that is 
almost limitless. It is certainly a tax 
upon the ingenuity of the designer 
to make effective use of them all as 
they become available. 

When properly analyzed, there is an 
range of inter-fibre 


extensive com 


binations open to it. These are not 
altogether propositions of color effect 
and cross-dyeing. Very beautiful and 
effective texture effects and contrasts 
of the line element of design can be 
produced by propet selection and com 
bination of the fibre composite alone, 
outside of any color enhancement 
Here, again, the problem is one of 
suitable alignment of the form and 
size of yarn 

Wherever the need is for sharp con 
trast ol 
the surface tax upon the cloth is not 


color, texture or finish, and 
such as to preclude the partial use of 


this fibre, rayon offers the widest 


range of possibilities Furthermore, 


where a my riad of color or texture 
effects is desirable, rayon offers sev- 
eral times the number of possibilities 


that are offered by any other means. 


Machine Requirements 

he designer of textile machinery 
has a new and special field for his 
efforts in the production of machinery 
for processing rayon. It is, moreover, 
a field ample for the inclusion of con- 
siderable special design in new equip- 
readaptation of older 
Some very practical recogni- 
tion of these facts appears in the spe 


ment and in 
types. 


cial machines now in the market for 
handling rayon in various processes. 
A great deal more has yet to be done 
before the full possibilities of rayon in 
textiles may be realized. 

There is a 
need 
and equipment of adjustment or com 
pensation of the values of rayon. We 
might almost call this a technique of 
Thus far, ap- 
plication of the methods employed on 


very particular and 


striking for both a_ technique 


conditioning rayon. 
the other textile fibres gives results 
It is not a matter 
breaking point, and 
diameter altogether. That is why the 
Shape of 
torsional _ set; 


which are stupid. 
of strength, 


older technique is lacking. 
cross-section, trans 
structure, and 
enter into the 


absorptive 


lucence, evenness in 


manv similar things 


problem—also power, al- 
though this has always been an un 
settled and poorly determined textile 
hbre quantity 

Yarn 


ticularly for 


handling machinery, par 
must be 


with a fibre 


winding, 
designed to do its best 
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Fig. 4. 


which has the inherent tendency of 
developing an elastic loop very similar 
to one of the coils of a spiral spring. 


Alignment more than tension is the 
hopeful method of attacking’ this 
problem. 

The same looping tendency is a 


factor which must be allowed for in 
the delivery of yarn from the bobbin 
in the loom shuttle. Either a high 
average of breaks or a general lower- 
ing of surface quality of rayon yarn 
is the by-product of usual methods of 
delivery to the pick. 

In all considerations of machinery 
for the processing of rayon, certain 
fundamentals, in addition to the homo- 
geneity, should be kept in mind con- 
stantly. Rayon is not only a chemical 
product, it is also, and very definitely 
so, a machine product as well. — Its 
form, finish, structure and final state 
are governed, to a considerable degree, 
by the machinery through which it is 
evolved. Complete, ultimate success 
with the processing of rayon. will 
depend upon adaptation of the later 
processing machinery of the fibre to 
the intents and purposes of the ma- 
chine-process elements which put forth 
a uniform, homogeneous 
And that means, if the 
lesson of machinery design shows us 
anything, that we shall be obliged 
eventually to recheck our fibre-pro- 
ducing element in terms of the find- 


the fibre as 
structure. 


Twisting of Rayon Thread in a Short Winding Span 


ings of our machinery needs in the 
subsequent processes. All processing 
is in a cycle, each part dependent upon 
each other part. For that reason we 
must not expect to find the final solu- 
tion of the problem of processing ma- 
chinery principles until we have 
tested each principle and each ele- 
ment of our various stages of design 
in terms of and in alignment with all 
the others. 

In order to bring such an achieve- 
ment to successful realization, every 
element of properties, adaptabilities 
and special qualities in relation to 
other fibres must enter into the design 
of the machinery. When this is done 
we shall realize the possibility of most 
efficient processing, with the accom- 
panying benefits of shortened and 
combined processes, better and newer 
creations, and most efficient unit pro- 
duction. 
fibre-creation so far 


ideal 
evolved in its 
adaptability to possibilities of epochal 
advancement in machine and opera- 
tion-control technique. The ultimate 
success of rayon, therefore, depends 
upon the machinery that will be pro- 
duced for its delivery to the mill door. 
Let the machinery man study the 
fibre, not force the fibre man to de- 
pend upon unadapted machinery; and 
the result will be the most effectively 
processed textile, one in keeping with 
modern progress. 


Rayon is the most 


Causes of Shiners 





Defects Due to Chain of Circumstances Resulting From Unsuit- 
able Machinery—Usually Caused Prior to Weaving 


URING the last few months, the 
Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment of TEXTILE Wor pb has received 
many samples of rayon-filled cotton 
goods with the request that the cause 
of numerous shiners be explained. A 
statement as to whether or not the 
defects were caused in the weaving 
has been particularly solicited. The 
reply has usually been that the defects 
were in the rayon and were caused+in 
some operation previous to weaving. 
We recently sent one of these samples 
to Hibbard S. 
some study on the matter of light re 


Busby, who has made 


fection by fibres, and the following 
is his explanation of the fault: 
Unsuitable Machinery 
Defects in the finished surface of 
rayon goods of this type, as well as 
like real silk 


and cotton, silk and rayon, ete., are 


certain other mixtures, 


the result of a chain of circumstances 
which are an outgrowth of attempt 


ing to produce these fabrics 
machinery designed tor the straight 


run fabrics of 


upon 


some years back in- 
stead of machinery that is designed 


(or adapted) especially for these 
types of fabrics. 

By the same token, these defects 
cannot be eliminated until the ma- 
chinery itself is taken in hand and 
put in form suitable to the physical, 
structural and peculiar behavior char- 
acteristic of these fibres and 
combinations of them with other tex- 
tile fibres. An entirely new set of 
principles governs the control of these 
conditions, and since it is impossible, 
in this limited space, to teach these 
principles, the proper application of 
which would avoid such conditions in 
the finished certain brief 
methods for overcoming the appear- 
ance itself are of most value. All 
the elements described below contri- 
bute to give the shiny bars noted. 

(1) There is evidence of unequal 
tension in the individual threads of 
the cotton warp —a condition unten- 
able in ordinary good mill practice. 
Volumes have been written on the 
correction of this evil, so that its 
remedy need not be discussed here. 

(2) The filling, due to evident mis- 


new 


goods, 
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handling prior to weaving, has bee 
spread or bruised, presenting as 
result unequal areas of surface pe 
pick. When the width of thread in 
given pick is varied from any cau 
(such as bruising or other means 
more rays of light fall upon the wid 
pick than upon the regular uniform! 
narrow ones. These, in turn, a: 
reflected to the eye of the observe 
and make a higher degree of shinine 
or sheen, there. Skilled weavi: 
supervision could improve this difi 
culty by adjustment of the loo: 
although it is no criticism of the wea 
ing department that this  faul 
obviously not caused there, is n 
corrected in the weaving operatio 
It is a very delicate piece of co 
rective work, at best. 
Remedies Suggested 

(3) Partly through improper gra 
ing the filler before processing, part 
due to the damage in handling pri 
to weaving, the filler is in a state oi 
unevenness of diameter that could 
very profitably — corrected. (See 
TEXTILE Wor.p, July 18, 1925, page 


57-) 


a7: 
eliminate the trouble and would be an 
almost precaution if the 
finish of the goods in this mill is to 
be a factor in marketing in anything 
except the lowest-priced markets. 


This would go a long way to 


necessary 


(4) Rayon is a fibre of very irregu 
manifestl) 
impossible, therefore, to so handle 
in the ordinary loom that it 
present a constant “face” condition to 
the cloth surface at all times, particu 
larly as whatever bizarre means ma) 
be devised to accomplish such a thing 
are not likely to hold during later 
finishing processes to which the cloth 
is subjected. However, if the quills 
or cops in the shuttle are provided 
with devices that allow the thread 
to be fed from them to each pick 
thrown in’ a fairly uniform line in 
stead of with loose, intermediate 
loops, the condition which breeds one 
form of these shiny bars will be 
eliminated. 


lar cross-section. It is 


shall 


(5) Sometimes bars will persist in 
spite of all the foregoing. In such 
a case a thorough overhauling of 
the machine conditions to which ever) 
process of the cloth has to be subject 
ed will reveal the trouble and suggest 
the remedy. Obviously, all the bad 
local conditions of a mill’s machinery) 
cannot be guessed at entirely, even 
from viewing an extremely defective 
cloth. 

(6) Very slight and indefinite con 
ditions of  shiny-barring 
reduced beyond recognition if t! 
goods are loop-dried and _ ironed 
against a yielding surface. Jie 
nature of this surface varies with t'ie 
type of goods. It is a thing lb 
specified by someone who has us 
this method. 


In general, this sample reveals 
almost incredible condition of prod 
tive machinery—one that is enti! 
unsuited to the production of s| 
fabrics, although it may have “goti°n 
by” for a long time on the product 
of cotton-silk pongee of lower qual 
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Filling Bars in Rayon Filled 
Cotton Dress Goods 
Technical Editor: 

I am inclosing a piece of rayon filled 
dress goods showing filling bars, or re- 
curring tight places. This defect will 
show up worse after the cloth is wet out 
in finishing. I would certainly appre- 
ciate any suggestions that you might 
have to offer as to the cause of this 
trouble. (5477) 

There are more streaks shown in the 
salmon sample than there are in the blue 
one, although the two imperfections are 
different. We should say that the im- 
perfections in the salmon colored piece 
are due to the poor quality of the rayon; 
whereas in the blue piece the yarn has 
been strained in some way, either in the 
process of throwing or in the weaving, 
as a slug, bunch or knot on the taper of 
the cop or bobbin will cause just such 
places as is shown in this blue sample. 
All knots and bunches, where possible, 
should be put on the shoulder of the cop 
or bobbin and not brought down on the 
taper, as all yarn that catches in running 
off the bobbin will make such places as 
are shown here. They are not tight, but 
are stretched out and cannot be taken 
out. This can also be done in the throw- 
ing if the guides are not perfectly true 
or if the swifts should run unevenly. 
All rayon silk should be run on a 
balanced swift and the material should 
be oiled; as this prevents, to a great ex- 
tent just what has happened on this 


cloth. 
* * x 


Use of Rayon With Worsted 


Technical Editor: 

We have noted numerous reports that 
have been printed lately to the effect 
that large numbers of cotton mills are 
taking up the use of rayon. We pre- 
sume this is because cotton and rayon 
combine well in a fabric. We have not 
heard so much about the use of rayon 
in fancy worsteds. Can you advise me 
whether the rayon yarn makes a good 
combination with worsted yarn? (5417) 

Rayon is being used to a considerable 
extent with worsted yarns, and in the 
opinion of some people combines better 
with worsted than with any other textile 
fibre. One authority who holds this 
opinion gives his reasons as follows: 

1. Worsted is soft to handle and 
springy in feel. Rayon is comparatively 
hard. 

2. Worsted, being a yarn spun from 
staple, is hairy and, as far as luster is 
concerned, comparatively dull. Rayon, 
on the contrary, is both free from pro- 
jecting fibre and is highly lustrous. 

3. Worsted will felt and lock together 


when combined in a woven structure. 
Rayon will not do this, its separate 
hlaments being smooth and continuous 


in length. 

4. Worsted being an animal fibre has 
affinity for. a different range of dye- 
stuffs from artificial silk, the latter be- 

vegetable in origin. 

In other words, one fibre supplies just 
se qualities which the other one lacks, 
is making an almost ideal combination 
- structures which are fancy in char- 
ter and not too heavy in texture. 
In explaining the smaller use of rayon 
worsted mills as compared with cot- 
n mills, one authority has pointed out 
it worsted looms are generally heavier 


t 
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problems. 
somewhat different treatment 


and silk. 





of this material in different lines of goods. 
the editors of TEXTILE WORLD undertake to supply, free of 


charge, to regular subscribers. 


aasete i 


Questions and Answers on Rayon 


The use of rayon has brought many new manufacturing 
The unique qualities of this artificial fibre call for 


than is given by methods and 


machinery that have been developed especially for cotton, wool 
Modifications of old processes and in some cases 
entirely new methods are necessary. 


As a result there is a 
constant demand from mill men for information on the handling 


This information 


These questions and answers 


indicate the character of technical service that is given to readers. 


than cotton looms and the preparatory 
machinery in some worsted mills is un- 
suitable for dealing with a yarn such as 
rayon. The same authority states that 
it is in dress goods that one must look 
for the greatest development of rayon 
in conjunction with worsted. 
* * x 


Splicing Rayon 
Technical Editor: 

I would like to know the method used 
in splicing rayon in winding from the 
skein to the bobbin. (5384) 

This question was submitted to the 
rayon manufacturers and five replies 
were received, as follows: 

(1) Some knitters in winding rayon 
from the skein to the bottle bobbin 
twist the broken ends in, after the same 
method that is used in twisting-in a raw 
silk warp. To assist them in getting the 
rayon to stick, some mills use a starch 
size solution, and some of them simply 
moisten the fingers slightly. After the 
splice has been made the spliced portion 
is put on the built-up portion of the bot- 
tle bobbin so that the rayon, in coming 
off the the bobbin in knitting, will not 
pull over same. However, we are of 
the opinion that better results will be 
obtained if a weaver’s knot is tied and 
the ends cut closely. 3y using this 
method there is not as much danger of 
the two ends of the rayon separating, and 
it does not show as large a flaw in the 
finished goods as a splicing does. I have 
never seen a machine of any kind used 
by any hosiery manufacturer in doing 
this splicing operation. It is done with 
the fingers by twisting the yarn together 
just as it is done in twisting in a warp. 

(2) I am enclosing a few strands of 
artificial silk with splices in them. From 
examining these splices I believe you can 
see the way it is done. Some of the 
knitting mills make a splice of this sort 
by hand, rather than tying a knot which 
is apt to snap off at the needles. When 
these splices are done correctly they will 
not pull out. 

(3) We know of no method in gen- 
eral use for the splicing of artificial silk 
in winding from the skein to the bobbin. 
Attempts have been made to splice by 
the use of a gummy glue-like substance 
rolled between the fingers, but this 
method is in no sense of the word satis- 
factory and common practice is for the 
simple use of either the weaver’s or the 
winder’s knot. 

(4) We beg to advise that we know 
of no machine used for this purpose; 
all splicing of this material is done by 
hand. 

(5) We always advocate the tying of 
knots by hand. The knots should be 





weaver’s or flat knots. On no account 
should bunch knots be tied as they will 
not pass through the needles or heddles 
without causing a break-out. 

* * ® 


Defects in Rayon and Silk 


Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 
We are enclosing four finished and 


four unfinished stockings which one of 
our customers recently sent us. These 
stockings are made of 1 end 150 denier 
rayon plaited on three ends 13/15 Japan. 
Our customer advises that one lot of 
250 doz. sent to dyer were completely 
spoiled and in a_ second lot sent to 
another dyer over 50% were ruined due 
to the same defect. This defect occurs 
only in their bleached lots, all other 
colors, including all the light shades, are 
satisfactory. Our customer runs an- 
other grade, rayon plaited over mer- 
cerized, and neither dyer has experienced 
any difficulty bleaching it. Could you 
advise us the cause of this trouble? 
(5428) 
We are inclined to think that your 
difficulty is a knitting machine trouble. 
We would advise examining your ma- 
chines carefully for rough latches on 
the needles and other parts that the fibre 
comes in contact with. Look for rusty 
needles also. Failing to find your 
answer here, examine your rayon care- 
fully for thin or weak spots in the cone 
Also make certain that the fibre thread 
is well lubricated so that it runs through 


machines (knitting and winding) with- 
out. sticking. 
Of the four stockings (unbleached), 


faulty 
contained 
appeare d 
If the stains were iron 
rust, this would account for the holes, 
but upon bleaching these hose by the 
peroxide method, the results were per- 
fect, with no holes or tendered spots, 
so that the stains could not be iron. 

It will be a good idea to examine all 
your equipment for a possible source of 
iron rust. If you are conditioning the 
rayon yourself, assure yourself that the 
oil contains no acid which would eat 
iron or steel and thus bring iron onto 
the fibre. 


one was in bad 
knitting and the 
small brownish 
to be iron stains. 


shape due to 
other three 


stains which 


We presume your dyers are using the 
peroxide bleach for this stocking. They 
no doubt are aware of the effect of 
chlorine on Japan silk. Should they not 
be aware of this and use chlorine, this 
chemical will of course tender the pure 
silk. 

The fact that you are having no 
trouble with the colored hose does not 
prove of course that it could not be 
due to faulty rayon yarn or to rough 


(1797) 91 





needle latches, for the process of bleach- 
ing always weakens artificial silk to a 
small degree, whereas dyeing does not, 
at least not in comparison to bleaching 

If there be a weak spot in the thread, 
the bleaching renders it still 
The bleached stockings pull harder on 
the boards, all of which may be just 
enough to break the thread in these 
weak spots. : 


weaker. 


* * * 


Two-Tone Effect on Rayon and 
Cotton Fabric 
Editor: 

Enclosed please find sample of what 
is known as a two-tone effect in rayon 
and cotton fabric. In other words, the 
silk is darker than the cotton cloth. 
Will you be good enough to tell us, 
through your Question and Answer page 
how this effect is obtained? 


Technical 


(5470) 

We suggest that you try the following 
method, which works well on a practical 
scale: The dye bath contains 15% of 
glaubers salt, 2% of Marseilles 
and 4% of soda, the fabric being en- 
tered at 30 to 40 deg. C. After treat- 
ing for (one-half hour) at 
this temperature, add 10% more of glau- 
bers salt and raise the temperature slow- 
ly to 85 to 95 deg. C. With this addi- 
tional amount of glaubers salt and high- 
er temperatures, the rayon will take up 
more dye than the cotton. It 
able to take samples quite often, so as 
to watch the shade of both cotton and 
rayon. A lowering of the temperature 
will allow the color to go on the cotton 
and not on the rayon. 


soap, 


some time 


is advis- 


* a8 * 
Rayon and Silk Fabric Ravels 
Easily 
Technical Editor: 

We attach a clipping of a cloth, the 
warp of which is rayon and the filling a 
4 thread 13/15 crepe. The weave is a 
5 shaft satin. You will observe this 
cloth ravels very freely when cut warp- 
wise, and, as such, you can at once 
imagine that, from a dressmaker’s point 
of view, it would be very difficult to 
handle and, therefore, objectionable. 
This being true, the sale of an otherwise 
very attractive cloth is limited. Would 
you kindly let us have any information 
as to how this cloth could be made so as 
to prevent this raveling? (5481) 

This cloth is a five-harness satin, with 
about 150 ends per inch of warp, reeded 
about 50/3, of artificial silk, apparently 
about 150 denier size, and with a sub- 
stantial twist to it—sufficient to eliminate 
much of the natural luster. It has been 
woven with about 80 picks of a four- 
thread, 13/15 denier crepe twist filling. 
Weight for weight, there is therefore 
about four and one-half times as much 
warp as there is filling. Owing to this 
ill-balanced construction, coupled with the 
fact of the weave being a satin, it is evi- 
dent that the small number of thin filling 
threads can have but little hold on the 
mass of heavy, slippery warp ends, and, 
very naturally, the latter ravel off with 
the greatest ease. 

To obviate this, the natural solution 
would be to establish a better balance 
between the warp and filling threads, as, 
for instance, by using a considerably finer 
warp, say 100 denier, and a coarser fill- 





92 (1798) 


ing, say, six thread, or thereabouts, 
although the fabric in this event natur- 
ally would be lighter. 

The fabric as it is might be consider- 
ably helped by weaving it in a two-and- 
one twill instead of in a five-harness 
satin, as this closer binding would offer 
much more resistance to the shredding 
out of the warp. Also, the trouble might 
be materially lessened by putting a heavy 
dressing on the back of the cloth so as 
to stick the threads together, coupled 
with a light breaking so that the fabric 
would not feel too stiff or boardy. I 
suggest that before changing the ma- 
terials in the warp and filling, both of 
these two latter expedients should be 
tried, and then, if the three-harness twill 
weave, coupled with the gumming, does 
not correct the trouble sufficiently to 
make the goods usable, a radical change 
in the construction will have to be re- 
sorted to. 

James CHITTICK. 


* * * 


Peroxide Bleach on Rayon and 


Wool Hose 


Technical Editor: 

Would you be kind enough to give me 
a formula for bleaching artificial silk 
and wool plaited hose with hydrogen 
peroxide (in solution) and oblige? 

(5463) 

the hosiery must be scoured, 
using 5% pure (neutral) olive oil soap 
and 2% silicate of soda. Give it one 
hour at 130 deg. F. Rinse thoroughly 
with warm water two or three times 
and hydro-extract. Then enter into the 
bleach bath prepared as follows: To 
every 100 gals. of water, add first 3 gals. 
albone 25 volumes per cent hydrogen 


First, 


peroxide. If using any other hydrogen 
peroxide, base the amount on the 
strength. For instance, if 100 volumes 


per cent, use 34 gal.; if 12 volumes per 
cent, use 6 gals., etc. Then add % Ib. 
of tri-sodium phosphate and 3 Ibs. sili- 
cate of soda. Stir well and bleach at 
130 deg. F from three to five hours, or 


until desired shade is obtained. Tinting 
is conducive to a better color. After 
bleaching, rinse two times with warm 
water and once with cold water. 

ao * * 
Dressing on Rayon and 


Worsted Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

What are manufacturers apt to use as 
a dressing for their product? Recently 
we purchased some fine worsted, twisted 
with rayon, sample enclosed, on which 
there was some kind of wax. The writer 
extracted with carbon tetrachloride some 
of the yarn, and on evaporating, the sol- 
vent forms a pale yellow substance of 
almost wax-like consistency. It chars 
very easily, and on one occasion an odor 
of ammonia seemed to be given off. If 
it belongs to the wax group, it can be 
but one, unless the chemical dictionary 
has omitted to name another wax soluble 
in carbon tetrachloride. We trust that 
perhaps you can offer some surmise as to 
what this wax is, as well as give us an 
answer to our first question. (5421) 


Although a great variety of materials 
are used as dressings, practically all of 
these contain varying proportions of soft- 
ening or lubricating substances and 
usually consist of oils, soaps and pos- 
sibly, in certain instances, waxes. The 
inquirer requests that an opinion be ex- 
pressed as to the nature of the wax-like 
substance that was extracted from the 
yarn with carbon tetrachloride. It is 
impossible to express an opinion as to 


what this wax-like substance consisted 
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of. The only way this could be deter- 
mined is to submit a sufficient amount of 
the yarn to a competent chemist for 
analysis. 

There are a great many types of oils 
that are used in softening and lubricat- 
ing yarns in the spinning, twisting and 
reeling operations, and these may consist 
of animal and vegetable as well as 
mineral oils. Where small amounts are 
extracted from the yarn with solvents, 
such oils oftentimes give a residue that 
has a greasy or waxy appearance and 
one might mistake this for a straight 
wax, whereas it could be oil or a mix- 
ture of oils. We would suggest, as 
stated above, that if the inquirer is suf- 
ficiently interested to learn the exact na- 
ture of the oil or waxy matter present 
in this yarn, he submit the same to a 
chemist for analysis. 


* * * 
Distinguishing Different Kinds 
of Rayon 


Technical Editor: 

Kindly advise the best method to dis- 
tinguish the different kinds of artificial 
silk: for instance, Celanese from Vis- 
cose, Lustron, Dupont, Tubize, etc. Is 
it possible in a finished weighted silk 
fabric to strip off ‘the weighting and 
finish so as to determine the original 


size of the silk. (5331) 


Simple methods for distinguishing the 
different kinds of artificial silk are as 
follows: Celanese and Lustron silk can 
be considered practically the same as 
they are both cellulose acetate silks. Vis- 
cose and Dupont are the same type of 
artificial silk. Tubize is a nitrate silk. 

It is very easy to distinguish Celanese 
and Lustron silks from the other artifi- 
cial silks by a simple burning test. Vis- 
cose will burn and emit an odor similar 
to cotton, while Celanese and Lustron 
silks burn up into a hard knob at the 
end of the fiber, or sort of fuse. This 
test is very reliable when one becomes 
familiar with it. 

Tubize silk, being a nitrate silk, can 
best be distinguished bv dissolving some 
of the silk in concentrated sulphuric 
acid. To this acid solution add a trace 
of diphenylamine or brucine sulphate. 
With diphenylamine a blue color is pro- 
duced, and with brucine sulphate a bright 
red color will develop. Lustron and 
Celanese silks are commonly called the 
acetate silks, and are not so water ab- 
sorbing as Tubize and Viscose silks. 
For more detailed tests we refer you to 
pages 486-490, Matthew's “Textile Fi- 
bers.” 


In regard to determining the original 
size of silk in a finished and weighted 
silk fabric, we doubt whether it would 
be possible to strip off the weighting 
materials, especially if it was a mineral 
weighted silk (iron and tin loading) so 
that the original size of the silk yarn 
could be determined. However, we feel 
that approximate results might be ob- 
tained by unraveling a known weight of 
the yarn; drying to constant weight and 
determining the moisture. Extract with 
ether or chloroform to remove oil or 
fatty matter, such as softeners used in 
finishing; then boil well with water, 
rinse, dry and weigh again. The loss 
will represent finishing materials such 
as glue, gelatine, starch, dyes, oil and 
fatty matter. 


The sample should then be ashed until 
all organic matter has been burned off, 
and the residue weighed, which repre- 
sents the normal ash of silk—which only 
amounts to a fraction of a per cent. 
plus mineral loading or weighting ma- 
terials such as tin and iron compounds. 


The moisture plus finishing compounds, 
plus ash or mineral matter, subtracted 
from the original weight of the sample 
as unraveled from the fabric, represents 
approximately the actual amount of pure 
silk, and this could be used in roughly 
estimating the size of the original silk 
yarn. We would not claim any great 
accuracy by this test, but it would serve 
in obtaining a rough idea as to the denier 
of the original silk. 

A second method that can be used is 
to extract silk with ether to remove fatty 
matters and soak in a solution of hydro- 
chloric acid at 100-120 F. This solu- 
tion is made up with 1 part hydrochloric 
acid and 2 parts water. Soak silk in this 
batn from 1 to 2 hours, then rinse well 
until free from acid and boil in a soap 
solution or even plain water. Weigh 
before and after this treatment, making 
sure that both weighings are with the 
material in the same condition as regards 
moisture content. 


A chemist to whom this inquiry was 
submitted replies as follows: Celanese 
and Lustron are acetate silks; the others 
are regenerated cellulose silks and may 
be divided as follows: Viscose and Du- 
pont as xanthate silk; Tubize as nitro 
silk; Pauly as cupra silk. The burning 
test will show that the cellulose acetate 
silks will seem to melt and forma black, 
hard bead, similar to real silk when 
burned, but will not give the odor of 
real silk. The regenerated cellulose silks 
all burn in a similar manner to cotton, 
leaving very little ash, and that ash is 
very light and powdery. 

Use samples of known origin for com- 
parison in dyeing tests. If dyed with 
SRA colors, made by the Celanese Com- 
pany, the Celanese will dye deeply, the 
Lustron not so deeply, and the others 
will either not dye at all, or will be 
lightly stained. 


Boiling in water will destroy the luster 
of Celanese but I have not tried this on 
Lustron. Other art silks are not af- 
fected as to luster by this treatment. 
Dilute solutions of caustic soda or 
potash will disintegrate Celanese but I 
have not tried this on Lustron. This 
treatment does not affect the other art 
silks. 

Run blanks with known samples in 
the following chemical tests: Ruthenium 
oxychloride with ammonia turns acetate 
silks slightly pink in spots; turns cupra 
silk very slight pink after two hours; 
turns xanthate silks bright pink after 
twelve hours; turns nitro silk a reddish 
color at once. Fehling’s solution gives 
blue color with cupra and xanthate silks, 
and a greenish color with nitro silks. 
(Have not tried acetate silk.) Zinc 
chloride 20, potassium iodide 2, iodine .1, 
and water 15, turns acetate silks yellow- 
ish; cupra silks brown, which washes 
out; nitro silks, a reddish violet. 
Diphenylamine sulphate solution turns 
nitro silk blue; no color with xanthate 
or cupra silk; no record of acetate silks. 
These tests are not sharply defined, so 
it is best to run parallel tests using fibres 
of known origin. 

With regard to stripping off the 
weighting and finish of silk so as to 
determine the original size of yarn, I 
have no data on this subject. Any 
method would give only approximate 
results, due to the many interfering 
factors when stripping. The following 
suggestion might be useful: If fabric 
is silk warp and filling, cut out large 
piece, measure length of yarn and count; 
weigh carefully; dry at 105 C., weigh; 
loss is moisture. Extract with petrolic 


ether to remove fats, dry and weigh; 
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this second loss is fats. Extract wit’ 
alcohol, dry and weigh; this loss 
soaps. Extract with water, dry ani 
weigh; this loss is gum and soluble me- 
terial. Treat with hot dilute hydr-- 
chloric acid, wash well, dry and weig! ; 
this loss is dye, etc. Ignite remainder 
and weigh ash. Add all the losses t: - 
gether, along with the ash; then su - 
tract from the original weight; this giv s 
weight of silk. From the number of 
yarns in the original piece, multiplied | y 
their length, secure the total lengi:. 
From the weight and the length, figure 
the deniers with the regular method for 
silk. 


* * * 


Scouring Rayon Knit Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We wonder whether there is a more 
efficient method of scouring artificial silk 
fabric than that which we are using at 
the present time. The fabric is kmitted 
on fine-cut circular underwear machines, 
and unless the artificial silk yarn is 
wound in oil, it will not knit satisfac- 
torily. We scour the fabric in hot water 
with a very good soap, but it takes very 
long scouring and many rinses before 
the oil is all out of the fabric. (5480) 

We suggest the method given below 
which is working out very satisfactorily 
on a practical scale with the rayon left 
in a clean and soft condition ready for 
bleaching, dyeing or drying, as the case 
may be. Make up a stock soap liquor 
with 100 Ibs. of a good white chip soap, 
to which add 25 lbs. of trisodium-phos- 
phate and 10 Ibs. of 58% sodium carbon- 
ate, the whole made up to 100 gals. with 
water. Be sure all chemicals and soap 
are dissolved. If you have not this 
capacity tank, make up in a smaller or 
larger tank, keeping same ratio between 
the chemicals, soap and water given. 
Ordinarily one pailful of this soap liquor 
to 100 Ibs. of rayon will be sufficient to 
give a good clean scour; but if this does 
not clean well, add more soap. In scour- 
ing, there should be a good thick soap 
lather all the time. Scour for one-half 
hour in hot water. Then give two good 
hot water washes of from 20 to 30 
minutes. Finish with one cold wash, 


running goods until they are cold. 
* * * 


Finishing Rayon Lining 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing sample of cloth and 
would like to have information on fin- 
ishing this class of material. I- would 
like to know what would be required 
in the line of machinery to handle this 
cloth? (5390) 

This cloth has a rayon face and cotton 
back. It is a reversed twill of a silesia 
construction for linings, designed to take 
the place of silk lining in overcoats and 
such garments. It is a well executed 
piece of work, and has been both well 
manufactured and well finished. The ac- 
tual layout of machinery for finishing 
would depend on production. It has 
very evidently been singed over a four- 
or six-burner gas singer and then 
treated with some detergent product to 
remove sizing material, etc. Following 
this it has been scoured in either an 
open width continuous machine or on 
jigs, after which it has been treated, 
washed and dried. 

The dyeing is done on dye jigs, after 
which goods are thoroughly washed and 
dried, given the softening or slight con- 
ditioning ingredients and tentered over 4 
range consisting of six to eight cy!in- 
ders, 90 ft. tenter with hot air heating 
system and winder, conditioned, and run 
over a 3-roll silk finishing calender with 
two felt paper rolls and a heated chi!!ed 
iron roll. 
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